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This is an -account of the jplannlng and iipleientation 
prop^sses ef^ a new secondary school (Bayridge Secondary S9hool) ,^ 
loq^ated in a suburban .areA of a lediui-sised city in bntario, Canada. 
This report traces the planning a-nd' 4evelopient of the school's 
goals, which included iQvolveient of the entire school co»unity, 
froa 1970 through \9m. The analysis is based- on.^a. varied data base, 
which included exaainatioh of reports, attendance at planning events, 
interviews with key individuals, and questionnaires tapping parent, 
teacher, and student opinion. In examining iapleaentation, the ^ 
researchers looked at four specific innovative aspects of the 
Bayridqe proqraa and their iiplications for thbse concerned about' 
inpl^aentinq siailar programs in, t4ieir own schools: (1) the flexible 
structure, (2) fthe flat adalnistratii^e and organizational structiy;e, 
(3) coiiunlty inVolveaent in planning, and (4) the eaphasis on 
student responsibility. On the basis of .their exaainatlon of 
Bayridg^, they identify a nuaber of the el^aents of a partial theory 
of^^planninq and iapleaentation of e^U^tiMonal chanige. (Author) 
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This is %n account ofl^he planning *and fmplementation processes of a new 
secondary school, initially seen by its ori-ginators as an educational 
complex, to meet the ne.^s ofl the people in tht i^rea in which it was to ^be 
situatfed. The report .ti^acesj' the planning and ^ development of tfie^ school's 
goals* from 1970 to 19 74 A Goal formation in three realms, "technological," 
"philosophical," and I'organijzational," is explored and the roles of 
relevant individuals and committees are examined in relation to this process 
The implementation phase extends from September 1974 t^ June- 1976. 

The analysis and description rest oil a varied data "base, which ^ 
included the ' examination Df r^evant reports and, documents, attendance at 
planning events, and intei*views\ with key indivi^luals. , The<^chooi opened 
in September 1974 at the GracfeW ^-10 levels with 260 S'tudehts and 18 
.teaching staff . The f ollowi\ig ^September^lt ^extend^d to gr^e 11 with 
375 students and ^3 touching stW. 1 

* The report also it^cltT^es the results of etfipltical stJudies of the 
school's thtee confetituerieies — st:uden,ts» parents, and teachers. These; 
studies, conducted through the use of questionnaires and interviews, 
atbempied fi^Aook at ther expectations o{ constituencies regarding the 
school^ These measures w^re administered in each case as soon as the 
relevant individuals wer6 identified, and before the opening of^ the school* 

The general time sequence tan be ai 

Planning ^ <2f./ ' W ^ 

. Phase I - February I9mi - August 1973 
Work^by Planning Committee 



rlizsed as follows f 



Phase II September 197.3 - August;. 1974 

Principal is hired^nd plans sqjipol 



Implementation 

Fllrst Year of Operation 



I * ^ Phd[se I • Septjember 1974 - December 1974 ' * / 
I . ^ ;Schdol Opens In ^Tempbrary j}ua»tera • 

1 ' Phase JI ^. January 1973 • August 1975 / ^ 

• I ' . ' School Opens in New Buildfhg 

Seclpnd Year of Operation s 
/A ' ^ - September - 1975 ^ June 1976 

'I * • First Pull Year in New School is ' ' ' 

•! The ^najor- eighasis in this P^per is oh the (ftcunientation and analysis 
'of what happened .^urfnjg the planning phases (I and II) and the first year 
of implen^ntation.^ This provides us with an understaitding of ♦how f lanning 
was darried out^ and how particular aspects shaped subsequent implemen- 
tation. The data on implementation show clearly how planning did not 
'relate yery effectively to subsequent events, and allow us to raise- 
sevfral i^su^s about the relationship between planning and * implementation . 
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introduction 




This report anAiyzes the planning and implementat;fon' of a new ,-secondary 
school ;Ln Ontario which emphasizes student, tea^cher, and parental - V 
participation in developing programs ^e^figned to meet theit needs. . 
The project be^an in .SBptember, 1973 one year prior to the 

, opening of the school. TJius, linlike most caae. stud^cs^ this report 
eximines first hand much, Qf *the planning, or ' pre-openifig activities of 
the school. The d^scriptla>!#^f planning event;1s covers, the p&riofl from 
1970 t^ 1974. Our intention is to analyze these planning events with^a - 
view to describing them,, and .with a* .view to linking them la£«r to pupblem? 
of implementation. Throughout the ^report, but particularly in^hapter IV, 
From Planning to Implementation, wj^ identify possij)le^roblem8^f 
implementation. In the second par^ of the study — Uhe first year of , . 
implementation — ,w^ ^follow through t-he ^naly^is to determine ; how issues 
of ^ariy implementsttiqn contributed to the evolution of the "School program 
The report then const itul^es an analysis of the phLajnning of tffft neV school 
and the .implemej|itation of its program during the first year.of operations 

,,We be^an our stucfy wjlt^ two' major objectives. One , was to docurfient 
and analyze the^eyo3|ltion of a community-centred school complex^ The ^ 
s|||pnd was to develop niechapismsi-when^by continuous feedback might b,e 
provided to tHI appropriate planning, groups. These objectives ware 
baseci on two premises. The first is that, un^x^lying the success of any 

.alteration to 'or -modification- of the* conventional way- of doing things, 
is the^egxee to which the us^rs' (the Students, parents, teachers, 

^ministratprS), understand ^nd accept the goals of the new Approach*., 
The second is the need for the various users to understand and ^accept 

'the means or ways (e.g. the school's program) whiWh have been pro^^ided > • 
to attain these goals. Our aimwthen, has been to provide a systematic 



account of the dynamics of the processes JLnvolved in the planning of a 
new School and 'its program. Of i^rtic\^lai: interest 'hds been the fact 
that, throughout the, planning phase, thete was an attempt by the planners 
(o take into accounts the ideas and reactions of the school's constituent 



a: 



groi^, (administration, teachers, staff, students, parents, central 

administration, trustees). • ' 

The school is "located in a rapidl}r growing suburban area of a 

medium-sized Ontario city. The student population is drawri from middle . 

** ' « ' ' " • 

to upper-piddle ^lass families from the immediate\surroundings , as well 

' , • ** • * 

as from rural and working class families in nearby communities. In its 

first year of operation,' the school had a student popuj-ation of ^60 in 
grades 9 and 10. With each subsequeiit ye^;: a new grade was - to be adjied. 
' In 3 years' time .the school was expected to have a grade^9-13 program and 
an opflmum enrolment of 820. 

The school and its prpgrams are interesting from several perspectives 
the earl^^tages of its inception, the school program was planned to 
p'roVide^for participatien hot only by teachers but by parents and students 
,as well. The building itself was designed for optimum flexibility in 
accommodating different types<.o/ learning environments. ' Administratively, 
there was a. flat staffing strycture, i.e., no vice-principal or depart- 
ment heads. I'he centra-lity jof the student in the learning experience 
*was ta be 6mphasized^----T^ents w^re to beconte highly involved *^n the 
program. The currteulum was to be developed by staff and to include* 
ej^per imentat ion, , although it would start in a relaJ^ively conventional 
way.' * ' ^ 

One feature of the study has bee*n 'the close liaison among n 1^ 

representative from four levels of education. The four groups wer«; 
(1) the local school^ (the principal) ; (2). the Regional Ministry of — 
Edji^ation (Program Consultant in. Senior Education and Community ^ 
School^ Consultant) ; (3) the Central Minfstry of Education "(Communis 
Educatiotral Officer); and-^(4) the. researchers. While the researchers 
assumed the major responsibility in proposing instr.bment formats 
and tool^responsiliility for the final draft of eadh instrument » re^re- ^ 
sentatives from the other groups (including teaching staff' repre- 
sentatives at the time of the Implementation stage and student repine- 
« 

sentativesr in .the l^st year of the implementation) all played an active 
part in elaborating, refining, and modifying each instrument. 
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Schematically, our bri^entation in data gathering is represepted in 
Figure 1: A Paradigm for the Analysis of Change. The vertical axis ^ 
dep^icts the temporal stages or phases through which a given set* of events 
evolve^ the horizontal axis suggests the dynamics or process ccwnponen^ 
at each stage. . /^"""""^ 

Figure 1: A Pdradigm fpv the Analysis of Change 
' • ' • * ■> • 

- " DYNAMICS ' ^ , . - 



ySociaTTorces Social Roles 



(demographic, 
economic values) 
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impeding) 
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interrelation- 
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Strategies 

(source, >in- 
tent ahd V 
consequence) 



Planning Pha^ 1: ^ 
Problem Identification 
or Goal Statement 
19,69-19.73 ^ 



Planning jPhase 11; 
Operationalizing 
the Problem/Goal 
1973-197A* 



Impl ement a t io n 
1974-1975+ 



Outcomes 
1975+ ' 
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Let^us first examine the dynamic or process component. Our position ^ 
is that the meiqbers of a given community, at any specific time, exist 
among a number ,of social forces or pressures, some of which tend to . 
impve^ change, others to promote It.* Societal values (e.g. community 
perceptions of what is desirable regar^iing, for example, technological 

progress, industrialization, hiiman benevolence, individualism, societal 

' . ' * . '* 

equality/ economic growth), economic conditions (e.g. availability of 

money, tax bas6s, long and short term resource forecasts), demographic 

^ ^ { 

conditions (e.g. population gitowtln or movements, age cohorts, available 

technologies) are examples of such sopjal forces. People in the 

community act and interact more or lesi in accordance wi£h what we call 
i , » \ 
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soc4al roles , ^ That is, they occupy positions which thMugh time have 
come to ecAflil rather ^pecifi^ responsibilities and* privileges. "-For 
example, tW pe6p^le of the dommunity have a number of coftmon expectations 
related to .ther performances of their director of echic^tioti, a 'school 
board trustee, the school principal, a stuUenl, At any, given time, there 
may well be certain difference's of-^iniony)!! the parts 6f both the 
per^ns occupying the roles and tkose^obserting them. These differences 
♦may result- in^roposals or plans to chaqge the situation. The outcome 
or congecjuence ©t a ^iven plan will^te affected, by the variousj^cial 
forces, th^ people in the particular situation, ^nd the scope of the ^ 
particular strategy itself, ^ \ ' 

in the documentation and ^afialysis< of planned change and its imple-^ 
mentation, we identify four conceptually dietiifct stages. The first 
stage involves the formulation of the problem or goal. At ^this point,, 
because of shifts or changes (both r\a>^nd/or perceivefl) in the social 
forces, tensions or new needs develop!' Because of their positions, and 
no doubt because of personal attribute^- various people in the community 
become involved in an exploration of ho* these tensions may he- resolved 
or how new needs may be met, (What* must |J)e done 'When a^ smalls community 
begins" to triple in tSopulation? What should- be the natiure of educational 
facilities and programs?) - After tfie, problem has b*e6n identifi^ed and 
rather general goals have be^n formulated, the ne^ feta&e is the working^ 
out of the program, ^he actual or operational ways of alleviating tHa 
problem or. reacfiing the goal-. Thejthifd and fourth stages occur when 
the plan is put *into practice (impj^jrtj^t^d) and is evaluated inflight o£ 
, its outcomes. ' ^ ' . 

At each stage, we attempted to devise instruments which could be 
used to gather data tcr enable us to identify or to i^deretand the 
critical forces, the dynamic-s uhderlying- them, and their interrelation- 
ihips, which led to the development of Bayridge Secondary School and. its 
program, ' • • . ' 

Again, because ve contend that; those in a giA^eiv situation need to 
understand it before they can work or act most ef f e<^tivelyi we have 
attempted to involve representativesf from the reXevaittr constituent groups 
as we devise'dMnstrumeots for gather infc the data needed to analyze their 
situation. These data will make us m^re^ sensitive to identifying ; / 

and understanding, the critical for^ce^, the dynamics /underlying thepi . 



and'.the relations among them whlcli affected the ImplementatiTO of tYie 
Bayridge S.S. program* , / 

Because we h9^e that our-methodologies will provide means fcr school 
^people to assess their own situations', we have not developed instruments 
which yield only 'hard data' (the sort of data used in conventionally 
rigorous hypothesis testings' arid statistical analysis). Accordingly one 
might describe cmr apjj^roach afs a multi-methodological.one/ ' For example/ 
data were gathered throifgh content analysis of committee and board 
meetings- and reports and ''newspaper accounts, pblervational techniques 
wejre used as well. Both pa/rticipant'* observers and, ndn-participant 
observers 1 g^th^ed data fqillowing ttie paradigm- One' school staff ^' ' 
member, the principal, ^ paj:iJ.eipate«l in an iaterftational management • 
, training -course whi[.ch use4 a /case study approach Ifb improve ablliti#«. of 
observation and analysis, in th^ processes of" planning and implementation. 
The content analysis data and the -participant obsei:ver data were supple- 
mented through^ intensive intervi^s with key persons (including each 
staff ^iPnber) and {Periodic surveys (questionnaire), of the two constituent 
groups (parents and students). All interviews followed basic schedules 
altered to fit each person's role, although persons interviewed were 
encouraged to elaborate all additional issues they saw as 'germane to the 

' development of the' school and its program, A key .person was' one who ' • 
occupied an influential position (^,g,-* director, area superintendent) 
for t^ie catchment aa^ea of the new school, chairpersons or leaders of 
planning committee^, the architect and those officials responsible for 
community educatidft^ In addition, structured .interviews w^ye held with 

. each member of th^ sclio^l staf £ ij^pendix' D) including- the prihcipal, ' 
Questionnaires w^re developed to gather data on parent and^tudent ^ ' 
perspectives (Appendices C and B respectively), 

,^ , Th^se varl/ous data form the basis for the chapters in this volume. 
^ Chapter' II deafcribes^ the chronology and analyzes the planning activities , 



Although when, we planned and developed this techft4,que ^we were un- 
aware -of xMq. approach taken by SmitK and Geoffrey ( The; C(Wle)fli ties of 
the UrbaiyClassiroom , 1973), we found that they also employed a similar 
method fh their study/ 

/ » , ' 

y^Bob Joyce*, the principal, attended the International Management 
Tj^ning in Educatioqal Change (IMTEC) Conference offered through the ,^ 
"Xentre for Educational Research in Innqyation (CERI) , >an organization-^/ 
of the Organisation for Economic Development (OECD) . . ^ " - 



that gt^rtefd 1% February, 1970 and ^nded in June, 1^74. The next three 
chapters repojt data on the attitudes j^f^the. students, parents and sfaff 
respectively to- the school in, the few roopt\8 prior to its opening. ' In 
uiapter IV we summarize the maih issues of the planning period, aird 
anticipate the first, year of impiementaf ion. ^e begin to^identify" 
possible relationships between planning and ifl?)lementatiori, becked on 
'Our ana^lysis and on, a small njjmb.er of other reseat ch^tudies. 

The ne^t part of the st"uJlyl .Chapter V,' concentrates on the imple- 
mentatiorf phase - the opening; year of 'the school.' It^ begins -September 
•1974, t;,he start of ^ the new scbQol's ""operation,' and toiltinues through / 
.to the 6nd of , June 19 76. In Chapter V we outline the various events 
which took glaoe 'during* the first year, including the period from 
September to^ Deceipber 19-M, when Bayridge and another city^ secondary' 
school' (an es^lishiBd school^ shared- the same J)2:ant and* facilities (the^ 
twa Srchool programs operated cqncurifently in the latter 's. building) , and 
the second period (January to Wtme^975) when'.Bayrfdge operated" in it« 
p^w fiuildiltg. In exaadning 4j^iUaentation Chapter V also ••provides an^ 
accQ,aat of 'four specif ic 'innovative aapectt of the *B^yridpe program and 
t^ieir Impiicatioils for those concerned' about -implementing similar t 
progWm^ . in their own schools: .(1) the flexible strutture; (^Vthe 
flat administrative and organisational* strux:t^re; (3) comm(mity involve- 
.ment; '(^) the emph&sis on student^ i;esj)onsibllii:y."'''' ' ' 

- Itrthe final chapter '(Chapter VI) ^ we Ml^^lne Bay^ridge in retrospect 
We draw a number "of conclusions and identify a number of the elements 
of -a partial theor:^ qf planning and implementation. ' It is our expecta- 
tion that tills will serve a^ a guide for both\hose who are concerned 
about t^e practical aspects of education and those whD^are concerned 
about research aspects in such a context. ' 

• " 
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Evolution of Bayridgie' Secondary Scjio'ol 
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In tl)is ^ectiop of the"^eppr.ti- will* looV'at t^le^^^etting tor th*i^ schdo^l ^ 

• ^ ' - . ; . • * ^ \ * 

the\back|rouJid oTplaining wh^ch le^ the ^chbol^d deyelppment ^in i(jbs 

particulai^irecfiio^. We .w^ll dcscribet and ana]||jze^ the lon^ plarfning^j^ 

. pjoce^s ove^.th« ^four ;^eaTs'from ^^rlV 1970, to the, sumoer of -1974. /During 

this period, ida^s about aiid pratts for tbe school, evpived from a mere > ■ 

g€?Heral awareness;.of the' need' foj a he^ schonol. td.tl^ 'def init^ani ipecific 
' ' ^' *' ''•"■^ 

details of 1974, afe the^ school wa^' about to tQpen ^'itf ^door's for the ^i^st 



time, ^ , ' ' . ' ! ^ 



ANALYTICAL 'FRAMEWORK , ^ ' ' * -i - ' 

In o^r the6ret:(.cal ^f ramew^rk for the .ati^lystc oflch^ge, vj^ Sis-tinguish 

- ^ • ^ " \ \ ' ' 

between several stages in the process whereby, nei/ IB^as KecOme adopted, 

TKe first, df these stages , ^wHich, ve ciaU 'Pr^b^ep Identlf icatiofi' ,^ t'^fer^ . 

*to the establishment* of goals. Goals are Ideas ot, wii^if is'^seen a» ' 
> - . • . * . ^ ^' ' . ' * 

desirable — in the case pf a sohool-, they- are the staT^d ideals that the 

school should, strive for ^ind' th^ t/ays in whiqh it^shourd do this. .In our«.^ 

pre^sent stud/, this stage begins in 197p and eftds* during 'the^ummer of 

^1^74. < ^ - - ' . * ' . . . V . 

. . • ' - . ^ '\ . ^ 

The second. major stage iir*our analytical fram^wprk is * Impletnentation. ' 

This stage ±b reached only |when the setti*rig is occ<ipied by those who Will' 

be iqvolv^d directly with the school «nd its progress. , In tbe. case of • 

Bayridge^ Secondai*y School, the implem^nt>tion\phase *begtns in Sepre;nber 

1974 when the school itarts to operate -with its/fit^t students , and staff. 

To this date, ^h*e entir^S^our-year hist;ory of plannfi>g can be subsumed 

un^ier the heading of 'J>rob^em Identification.'' _ ^ ♦ 1 



^. Goals yarjr along inany dimep^lond : some", are of a broad phlloBophlcal * 
nature; ^thers refjer to^'vefiy s^ific matters. .* In general*, the' goa^s 
tentf to ^become inqreasingly spefcific as. the -Problem Ident^^cation phase 
progresses. In the case of Ba/ridge, ■ the history of planning' may conr ' 
veniently be div^.<}ed id.th two phases along this dimension (genexdl vs. 
^specific goalsX. Phase I is the lonVperiod of planning fi:om^'the ' 
beginning when the basic ideals and long rangq goals 'about the school " 

.were fonoed. It Is in this period that the large committee- of planaers 
\#5rked«with thje architect on the building design, J^hasfe II , goal- 

j^ormation, become6 more specific^ • ^ " • ' 

In this phase, many of those who will be diMctly a part of the new 
school become identified^ (area superintendent, principal, teachers, 
s*tudents, etcO^and detaj.ls of program come under ^drscussion. 

This division of the planning process into tl>ese two phases has, an 
^alytical purpose, serving t;o emphasize the difference between "general 
ideals, or^^ilosophic goals and the more specific operational objectives. 
In reality, however, the t^o' phases overlap somewhat, ^s some very 
specific goals wpre beginning only in Phase II, Basically, however, we * 
car refer to these two phases as being S3monymE>us with the two types of 
goal ^format ion, general and specific, respectively, • ^ . 

Phase I may b^ considered to have begun early in 1970 when the Board 

.became aware of the^^need for a new acl^ol, and to have ended In the 
spring of 1979, wh'en the work of the planning committee with the architect 
resulted in the final blueprlntjs for the building, Plailning Phjase II ' . 
began in the f^l of '^973 and las-ted to the sumJ^r of 1974, At this^ 
time the' new principal, Joyce, occ^upied his position under -the* new 
area superintendent. Attention Curbed to details of program and to ^ 
identifying th^student body and the staff. 

In looking into the evolution of goals in these two phases of the 
planning process, we must study the way that these came to be defined .by 
the people involyed in the ^lannii^ process. We begin by looking at the^ - 
different individuals and groups who were' so involved, and study the \ 

process whereby -they changed and modified the ideas or goals yhich re- * * 
suited in Bayridge Secondary Schcftl. ' ' . ' ■ . 

The central concept in our stiidy of this piTocess is t^t of *rdle\ ^ \ 
This concept is used widely by secial scientists to. refer to a set of 

^expectations about behaviour which is attached to certain poBitions. 

«fhat is,^ a person's role, for exatpple, his occupational position, auch 
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ad doctor or school , principal, will largely define what sorts of things 
he will do in feh^t caj^acity. These occupational act ivf ties wi^ll be a / 
part of* the. role; regardless (Tf the particular person .who'^Vccupies the 
^ role at a given time. We call these relatively unctt^^inrg expectations 
•'role-linked ac tributes. - ' ' ' * • 

ikAt the same t^me, :each person wHo occupies any given role will bring 

• to it his own expertise and persoiialitpy.^ lie will, therefore, perform the 
role somewhat differently frem the nay any'otfher Encumbent would. * 

> call these aspects qf. role performance the 'person-linked attributes.' 

; • 4 ^ r \ ^ 

. Wnfle bpith aspects \of each role <«)re important determinants of .the 
way the role wfll be pertortoed, our present interest is in the second 
aspdct or person-linked att-riliute^. • want to'study the ways, in which *. 
particular individuals 'or group4r;oif' individuals 'Uave Influenced the \ 
evolving Ideas ^out* the school*. We/Vant to look at\the way these . / - 

• different p^p^le have filled certain standard' school-related positions, 
v»such as superintendent/, and how theim particular style of acting out the 

jol^ has, influenced the planning process! In particular, we will l«bk 
at H few ^crucial 'leade'rship ro^es in the Kistory of 'planning. We will 
alst examine the, roles of various commit^eAs and ing^titutions and of .the 
different constituencies that have been involved in and -affected by the 
evolving ide^s of what the, new school would b^ like. y 

' " The analysis- and ^description of the planning process will be broken 
down into two^major sections, correspjonding to Phase I and II. Within 
ea'Ri pifese we will look at the evolution of goals through the involvement 
of variety of roles . That is, we will study how the people involved in 



the planning process arrived at those ideas which became the plans for • 
the^ school. \ ^ - . • ^ ^ . - * 

Within each of Phases I and IJ^ we will examine the formation of 
each of " thcee types vof goals: ' * ' * 

1) ' technological Goals — referring to the pljysical aspects of the 
school facilities, as Veil as to fin^cial and technological considerations 
and to such related n^atters as ^bussing and schorol catchmen^t area. 

2) ' Philosophical Goals — these ref^r to'the-long range and general 
goals, such as the goals of education for students and for society and 
•to- the ways in which the school shauld- pursue these goals.' These include 
plans, for thfe ideal teaghef and principal and statementis, of desirable 

, school climate or atmosphere. 
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3) Organizational and Program Goals — these are the gdals related tcf 
the actual school activities such as student groupiqg' structures, staff 
organization, community- involvement, '.timetabling, etc*' ' i 

Throughout the chapter aa attempt will be inade to refer to as many 
sources of actual goal statements as possible « We will be drawing on 
pur extensive collection of interviews with most tjf* the individuals who 
yere involved in the planning of the school. We will also refer, from 
time^ to time, to statements m^e At relevant meetings, and to published 
statements •from newspaper articles and othei^written documents, -such as 
minutes of meetings and newsletters. 

PLANNING . - 

Initial planning started in February of 1970 with the County Board's 
awareness of the need for a new Sj^ondaty school, and ended approximately 
in June as the drawings far building were finalized and ^s the 

leadership shifted from the -previous area superintendent, B. Mather, to 
his successor, J. Murphy, and the principal, R. Joyce (appointed Apiil 
1973). In this phase the m^in concern was with general plans which 
progressively defined the kind of school which Bayridge would be in its 
basic orientations, without specifying actual program details* 

The factual history of the planning in Phase I may be found in the 
chronological appendix. To sunmiarize briefly, in this period planning 
for the school started with a core committee of five incftvlduals, 

I' 

a large, broadly representative planning committee. This^p^ger commlttet 

composed mainly of educators from the Frontenac system,- began Its work 

early in- 1971 and had a number of meetings that spring. However, work 

was' hindered as. the Ministry and the Board, alternatively, debated the 

projected enrolment and, therefore, the justification for the new school. 

The lar^ge Academic Planning Committee finally began its work with the 

♦ 

architect \fi May of 1972. Throughout the summer and'^f^ll, they con,tinued 
to mee^, to visit other schools, and to refine their idea#*^?6hdeml^g the 
new school. They ^prked in five subject-oriented subcommittees, each one 
attempting to design the kind of physical spate and facilities njpst sal- 
able to iheir ideals of teaching their subjects. The resulting sketch 
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organized by Area Superintendent ,Bryce Mother, who drew up a general' 
outline the plans in late 1970. At the same tl©e, he made plans for 



pitas ^ere approved late in- 1972. They continued, to work^on more detailed 
planning in #973 and tjurned their final recommendations in by March. At 

le same time (early '73) Mather organized the new Program Planning 
[Committee. Merobershtp of this new conmittee overlapp'ed considerably with 
^that of the •AcadejalcJ'lanninfe Committee, but had additional and extended 
representation from students, ^community members, and Ministry personnel. 
It was chargej^with planning the program for the school and met four 
times,' mainly receiving' input from guest speakers and literature dis- 
tributed by Mather. Its work was suspended at tHis timfe^. • 

Thfe rale of Area Superintend^t Br'uce Mather was central at this 
stAge. Ke organized each of the three committers which W9rked. on various 
parts of the plans and was generally seen as the driving *force behind 

fthe planning process. Typical coimnents about h^m sould like t^ one, 
^ from a fellow Area Superintendent. 

The real push in ifhis wh^le thing was Brucg^^ther and 
^if, you want the originator of the dream talk about 
it..ksee Bruce. M. he was the gjuy who was "working on the ^ 
overall package, /|-et us ijQt kid ourselves, there has to^ 
be scimebody who carries the ball to get any given 'job 
done, and the building of Bayridge Secondary was a 
personal dream a« fac as Btuce was concerned. 

The initial impetus for the school was the projected growth in 
population ledtiing to a need for a new secondary school. The planning 
^ for the school came to be p^rt of father' s role as superintendent. In 
this role, he initiated the plann;Lng process; It seemed to be Mather 
who was mainly responsible for the early vision oKthe school as a Highly 
innovative and flexible placfe. Many of the ideas were hfs own. 

He had_a strong ba^ckground of interfe'st ih^ educational innovation, 
and had been engaged for a numbet of years in professional activities ^ 
related to thfs. For example, he had recently worked on OSSTF's sub- 
committee on the Ungraded Secondary School. A man with a definite 

educational philosophy, he wanted to design a new school which would L 

offer: 

J ^' ^ viable altei:natlves t© ^ome of th[^ deficiencies of 
/ many current secondary school programs. 

.Although he had quite' clear ideas atout the new school,' Ha never- 
theless made many at^mpts to involve others in the planning process. It 
was he who was mainly responsible for the^'setting, up of the widely 



representative Academic Planning Committ^ee, ancj the even^broader Program 
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Planning Committee. People who worked with Mather on these committees 
speak of him as being very oj^en to suggestions, and as kavtng*many model 
to point to, but liev^r forcing these Ideas ofi the^; Through a ^brt of 
'soft' persuasdon/ the Ideas came to be seen as having evolved through 

One member of the planning committee spoke of Mather like this. 

I was quite Impressed by Bruce' s comments and his* 
philosophy. It was Bruce' s directions that encouraged « 
^ me to stay on with It, because his philosophy was 
sinillar to what I believed In anyway. « 

Ma titer's work with" the planning committee appears to have consisted 
largely of, suggesting ;nodel^, and carrying the te^dhers' recommendations 
ta the architect. The latter described the process In this way. 

We listened to all 'their comments an^i put them down., 
# Bruce and our Architectural Design Team sat down and 
tried graphically to put these thoughts*' In schematic 
• drawing 'form. They had to convince Bruce on the 
merits of the request, not us; we told Bruce dur 
responsibility Is to get from your mind what you think 
you want translated otito paper, your responsibility Is 
to get what they want Into your mind... he was responsible 
for the decision-making. • ^ 
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Mather Appears to* have been well liked by most of his asSSciates 
and .to have been consi4ered an energetic and enthusiastic person who got 
things done, ife was able to persuade the Board o5 Education about the 
evolving plans both by his personal^ charisma and by factual research. . 
The Chairman of the Board spoke of him like this: 

This is a dynamic^ individual who has the nerve to try 
a •concept of this type but is shrewd enough to have 
covered himself with the research to justi'fy it. He 
is not saying, here is something I have thought? of. 
He is saying I have examined others, I have talked to 
' * my peers dnd renowned educators who endorse this kind 
(ff thing. He" is not going out on a limb ...he care- 
fully .studies it ... when he came in with a reco&nendation 
it was .••'Mather's personality and character that 
convinced everybody to go this way. 

* 

Mather, then^ appears to have been highly successful in having His 
ideas shaded and accepted by his co-planners '.and in carrying their joint 
recommendations to those who would implement them (the architects) and' 
who would authorize them .(the* Board) • Hts style of leadership and his 
somewhat charismatic personality combined to make him into t\ie strong 
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force which shaped the school's development- toward its position at the 
time he left the County. 

While Mather was the highly visible leader whom everyone acknowledged 
as the single most imVortant p'erson' in tHe development of^e plans in 
» Phase I, a large number of other individuals had lasting and active 
involvement as Well. It is easiest to, d:^cuss their roles in t§rms,of 
those of the planning committees. Of course, some of the conjmittee 
members were more influential than others, and some individuals worked ' 
'on all of T^e committees,^ whereas others had only a brief J-nyolvement . 
Each of th€i committees, however, had a function *and style unique .to 
itself and their final accomplishments "appear to be the resiilt of the 
joint efforts of their members. ^ 

^ The original CO re Commit tee of six which made the earliest formula-" 
tions of the plans consisted of members of the Board* s administration, 
some priilcipals, a vice-principal and a coordinator. They met throughout 
the first year and drew up the document "Recommendations to the Board 
and Architect t^ Assist in -the Designing of Western Secondary School".,, 
This framej^ork set the gAer^l tone of the plans very early. The' ideas 
in ^ this document were to remain surprisingly stable over the next three 
yeats of planning.^ This document wps*to be submitted to the Board and 
to the Ministry with decreasing enrolment projections, but an' unchanged 
basic philosophy, on a number of occasions. 'This Initial core coSLttee 
therefore, has been crucial in the development of the school, having' 
already set down, in 19'70, its basic orient'ation as flexibility of space, 
and as a total community educational-recreational complex. Its intentions 
for a fC-13 complex have not met with success over time, but the other 
two. main goals have certainly guided the rest of the i^ans.^ We can 
conclude then that the inflial core coiran^ttee's work stated the plans in 
the most general way, thereby setting the, stage for t;he increasingly 
more specific planning which was to follow. ' ^ 

As the approval of the Boafd and the Ministry became more certain, 
the large Acadejaic Planning Commtttee, composed mainly of teachers and ^ 
some administrators and principals^ began ^wotlc'with the 'architect. ^ 
Composed of volunteer members, this committee of approxiiyiateXy fifty 
teachers worked main;^ through five subject area-oriented 'subcommi^^^es. ' 
Their assignment was^ to design spaces whicb^would be ideally 'suited to 
each subject area. 
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Th« work of this ccjmmitte^ wae' along more specific litres* The 
initial ideas for the school appear to have been accepted, by TOe^n as 
they went about designing th^ building which would £tt the program. 
Members were drawn "^o the committee by this idea. . Oi^f member described 
the excitement of' this orientation:. 

The philosophy was basically, tmt the curriculum > * 
'concepts and the philosophy of the school sHo.uld be J 
developed and then tl^er. building shouW be built around 
\ , them. ' Rathetr than -th^.-oXher" way in vrtlich- the building 
Is built and then you try and fit, the curriculum to it^ 
Well, that was a most**exciting concept to -many peoprle. 
Here you^ would have an opportunity to develop curriculum ' 
cpncepts,- methodblogical concepts and so on, and to'fit 
space around them. ^ ' • 



The Academic Planning Committee's work resulted in the final 
drawings for the building which incorpdtated the flexibility of space 
recommended by the original core commict^^^'s document. A number' of 
curriculum-oriented spatial innovations, such as the bear-pit in the 
sd'cial science area, were the results of this committee's work. However, 
there, were no actual curriculum plans, no courses o& study drawn up, no- 
program details settletl. This was to com^ next, as the committee became 
involved with ERAS and as its membership grew to include community 
memljers and students. 

^ iHfe t^hird committee, appropriately natJied t^e Program Planning 
ComtiJlttee, .i^rae. organized in lat!^ 1972 and met four times in the spring 
of I'^^lj^ Moji^J^o f the central figures of^ljp Academic Planning Committee 
contin^ued to ^attend, .^nd there was additional new membership from the 
Bayridge Public School Community School Association, and from a number 
of grade eight students who would be attei^ciing th0 new school. ^'This 
large committee's v)prk appears, however, to i|«v^ been hindered by a 
number of factors. "Their int^olvemejit with ERAS proved unproductive^ as 
they rejected the latte^r's alpproach after considerable discussion. V Jfost 
oft their time seems to have been absorbed in hearing presentations artd 
in the ERAS discussions. Then, the principal was ^appointed and attended, 
the foi|rth meeting. He introducec^ a number of new ^.deas, such as the 
planned flat organizational structure. Mather also left at this time, 
leaving the leadership^ position open for a--,time. Stie new principal,. 
.R. Joyc^, indicated that he planned to meet with t^ls committee' during * 
the folj-owing school term.- For the time being, however,* interest in* the ^ 
committee's work was Ifiijgglng and no meetings were held oveS: ttTe period 
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of the summer. The Program^^lanning Committee did not, in fact, get down 
to the business of designing the actual Bayridge progtam* Its discussions 
remained somewhat general and i-ts work had tiot been as influential in the 
JoAg run ^s was that ^of* the Ac*ademit Planning Committee which had visib\je 
and lasting res^ults in the form VDf the building itself. " ' - 

The early work of t>ie Academic Planning Committee a5)pears to have J 
been charactetized by enthusiasm and excijtei^C; Mem^rs commented about ' 
the pleasure of -seeing their contributions takte concrete form in the 
shap*? of changes in architectural drawings. It i^ndeniable that the, ' 
teachfers ylio wo^ed on the subcommittee placed a deep personal fn- 
vestmartt into the new school by giving of theirx tijme and ".energy over a 
long period o^ .time, ^ome of them, Admittedly, hoped to join the^staffi- 
9f the school, and were disapiJ^inted in the flat structure introduced by 
the principal. Many seem -to have .experienced a sense of loss when the 
architect's plans were done and the plans for the school seemed* tj^ slip ^ 
out ^.Iheir hands. Despite this apparent decline in their power, (this ^ 
turned out to be real, 'as we shall see in the discussion of PJ^annlng 
Phase II) committee members looked back ojn their earller'work with 
pleasure. One .member had this to say: 

It was a ple^saire to see the kinds of shapes that ' 
^ , emerged from that buildiag. I think when i^^op'ens, 
many members of the committee will be there just to 
^ take a look at it. I have^driven by the thing a few 
times looking at the hole in the ground I The people 
are still excited about the building and wfiat it can 
offer. * . ' < ' - * 

^ The\abpve committees, With Mather as the crucial guiding "figure, 
appear to have been the main forces in the shaping of plane during Phase* 
I. As Pha^e I ended, a ],arge number of ideas, about the new scl^ool 
appeared^firmly established^ We will now look at how these> goals 
emerged through the work pf ^the individuals in crucial roles . '^e 
development of eadh V^hree^ types of goals ~" Te(;hnological , Philospph- 
cal, atiyi Organizational - will be explored in tum.^ ' . 



Technological Goals * ' - • - . • ' _ 

Although a ^reat deal'of the energy .^spent on the pltoning of the school- ' 
had Vo do with the physical facilities, this report will*'4|fell minimally 
on these aspect! of the planning processt The interest of ' this* study *ie^ 
in the sociological factors of the planning 0/ the school ^nd we' are 



interested in the technical facilities themselves onl^ insofar as' the^ 

acted as facilitatord or as constraints 'in the achievement of certain 

other goals. ' . , 

, *As with other types bt goal formation, ^ the ptannirig pf technological 

gcTals proceeded from general to specific over its history. The decisions 

in this area, more than in any other, are visible and somewhar permanent* 

The early decisions regarding facjllitiea acted as real^fiinstraints or 

facilitators of later developments .and had a lasting efrect orf' the later 

plans and activities. This 4rea of goal formation durd.ng Phase I resulted 
' • * ' - ^ • - 

in a number of given facts or constraints within which ttfe later planning 
fiad to^ operate.. By the end of Phase I the location and size of the 
sclfSbl wiere fully determined, the dlS(?j.ngs for the building were, finalized 
and a partial equipment list was drawn up. The financial base for the 
operation was already allocated. The building remained only to be bt^lt ^ 
^ by the contractors and tc) be fille^i by the occupants who were to use jLt 

within the limitations set by the design drawn up by , the earlier plalners. 
^ " It was this realization — that ithe building would be used for many - 

years and. even ^in^to the twenty-first century that prompted the original 
planne'i^ to emphasize flexibildty of structure.^ A flexible buildings it 
was argued, would be equally* suited ta a variety of teaching strate*gies 
school programs. ^ ^ , »- * 

* The original proposal for the school. — the core committee' s report 
of December 19-70 — set , out the-main elements of tlii^4)iiysical design; 
the emphasis ^as to be- on ^flexi^lity , so t^at the^space could be us^ 
in an 'ojpeir' or 'closed' fashion as desired by the teachers*., The use of 
, moveable partitions was recbmmendeci i^n all* possible parts of the building. 
^ ^J^e heart of the school was to be a large resource centje.* The projected 
enrolment at that, time was 1,200 in grades nine to thirteen, and 300 to 
400 in grades seven and eight. The report gave initial descriptions of 
all of the, main areas* of^the school, including the resource centre, 
academic areas, a 'performing arts' complfex, ' home economics, ^ art, 
gymnasia, office and student lounge, and an audio-v^.sual room. « 

The early discussions about the school d^iring l;he -first few meetings 
of 44^he Academic Planning Committee weae ddJminated by the vision of a 
$ large school with a fiill complement of fifty, to sixty Staff members. The 
possibilities .seemed to be wide open, with few constraints: 

The committees were^laft.to devise our own ^concepts . 
' A \The sky was' the limit. We were talking about patios... . » . 
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with olive trees ^jft you wanted outside. l,in the 
History setffeon, *so people codld walk iff* the/^ 
garden. ••There were no limitations placed^jflfh t|he 
connnlttee in that sense • " ' ^--^ 

, The architect was appointed that spring, and the decision , to ^^chase 
the school site acijacent to Bayridge -Public School was made. The 
committee's work with the architect, however, was hindered by some finan- 
cial e€tosiderations. The Ministry of "Education judged the enrolment 

• projections to be inflated and would not'accept the need^for as Targe a 
school as the original planners had foreseeflP; After some debate, with - " 
the Board hesitating as well, the decision to 'proceed was finally made. 
The approved plans cut down the school's size from 1,200 to 850^ pupil 
plaee*. 'T^is. "began to'place some limitations on the plans. 

The decreased size meant fewer classrooms and therefore a loss of 

. flexibility, as there were fewer areas with which to work. Each space 
or classroom area had to be justified before the^Board an<Kthe Ministry , 
and there was a period of bargaining whild the school size was determined. 
Onx:e 'this basie siz6 was approved, the committee began working with the. 
architect ^ -earnest, to determine ho>Lthe space would be divided into 
areas; From a first yision of an open concept school,- the plans gradually 
took on a flexible,- open or closed, approach: • ^ 

*We said this is the type of thing we're looking for 
/ — flexible space. We go.t prints of them to every* ^ s 
body...thdy made suggestions, before we got into thdv ' 
planning, what they thought about, whether It would \ 
work;.. They want^ the open space but they also waQlJ^d 
it enclosed. ^ Then it became a compromise: we'll giva ♦ 
you a soundproof partition, a visual partition. 

' a. / (Archite 

After considerable bargaining and many, changes, the drawi 
finalized. The j>lan called for a school a cconmo dating '82() students in 
^tades nine to thirteen. There had been maj-or reductions in terms of 
general cla&i^om areas from the or^gia^ilproposal, but the basic stru 
with tl^ resource centre core remained in tne '()ians. 

The schopl was. to be a tyo storey structure with .concrete block _ 
walls and tew windows. Allr areas yer^ to. haVe air-conditioning except 
the gymnasium jand shops and sonie^classrooms. .The- second fl^i^r had four 
aco^emicwings branching out from a ^»tYal core. Classroom .partitions 
w^e moWj^le and the entire structure allowed for possible further 
Acpansiqn. ^ ^ , ' ' • ' / • 

" ' • 17. • ' 





As P'lanning Sta^SV ended, tlie drawings were finalized and tentative 
equipment lists {)repared. The construction of the building would not 
begin for nearly a year',--but t^ie bi41ding desi^,« its size and location, 
were determined and would hiave to be .tkkten as given, predetermine d^limita 
tioqs by the later planners. ^ * 

Philo^ophiadl Goals - 

In this se^ion "Ve will look at the ^olution of philosophical goals for 
Bayridge Secondary School. These goals describe the general type of 
scho(fI which the school ought to be, and the lon^ ^range goals it ^hould" 
have for those associated with it. ''The first exploration of goals of 
this broad nature took place ^ry early in the planning process. At the 
very first meeting of the^ of iginal core planning committee of six, one of 
the members attempted to deal with the question of loiV^' range goals for 
education: , 

What then should a school do?... allow students to 
develop into interested, responsible citizens * 
capable of ajWunicating with other citizens in a ' 
clear logicai^anner , able to questi&n, think and 
- . reason for themSf^ves and 3% equipped that they 
- cannot only adapt ^to the community in which the^ * 

must exist, "but be ..genuinely concerned with itt 
problems and be prepared to participate in seeking^ 
^ ^ soJ^ions to these problems; . •also allow its students 
to develop their social and cultural interests so 
Jthat broader and wider horizons of ^interest* become 
available. 

Although there is no record of «any discussion generated by this 
definition, it probably did nc^j^ad to much argumejlt. Such statements 
of broad, aims present a widely accejitabte view of the goals of education 
and most official statements about educational aims in Canada would fall 
along similar lines. That is, most' people in our cotmtry^woi&d agree 
that indeed, the schools should develop the social, moral, intellectual 
and cultural aspects of their students' personalities* Disagreements 
tend (to be generated by more practical aspects of goal formation, whefi 
schools try to^ind ways to implement these broader goals. The above 
formulation of golbs, nowever, was not included in any later document 
of the Planning Committee. ^ ^ 

The nexC su^h statement comes from -the joint: document of this six 
man core Planning Committee, 'which was presented to and ^^roved by the 

■ ' ' r 



Board in December of 1970. This paper was widely circulated and can he 
considered an official statement of the Bo^d. j;^^ However , there a^e a few 
long r^nge ^.e. concerned with issues beyond the child's school life) 
philosophical §oal statementa in this paper. Thfe following is a compre^ 
hensive listing oT theser . ^ . , 

• ••a studecTt-centeied atmosphere which provided oppor- 
tunities for each student to- achiei^e self-rf ulf illme^fT^ 

...meet the educational • needs of a^l pupils in- 
cluding those' with special learning characteristics, 
whether bright or slow. 

* '." ' * * 

These^^atements emphasize the student, rather than some of the 
o'lher school oonstituenciea. One member^of the Planning ^mmittee has 



je^^atemer 
lool oonstj 

stated that s4^dent ^centeredness seemed to be the first philosot)hy. 



It was originally^ . .a place'to educate students with 

the backing of parents but not so much their involve- ' ^ 

ment. In other words the philosophy of the school 

being a stildent-centered scKbol primarily is Bruce 's 

thinking and it has continued very much the same. 

The Planning Committee's members were apparently largely self-selected 
and were attracted ty the air of innovation which seemed implicit from 
the beginning. They joined because thay heard that: 

there >tas this flexible concegt sqhool being planned 
and it seemed quite exciting |o b^ involved with it. 

'When the' Planning Committe's Vorj( started, questions of philosophy 
seemed to be undeveloped beyond these general orientations.^-'^ 

H The impresairon we were given initially was that the ^ ' 

who^e con^pt at that time was more or less wide 
open - in other words they were just sitt»ing and 
waiting to see (what) sort of input they would get 
from the teachers. ' - . 

^ . ^ (Planning Committee Membef) 

As time%ent on the philosophy, as well^ as other types of go^lls, 
became more clear and was, apparently,"* shared by committee membefs. 



I think the majority of the sixty-odd people who 
, worked on the Planning Committee could articulat 
pretty well what kind of school it was going to 
We always knew what the goals were, but I don''t 
think they were -ever written down vety clearly. 

(Mather) 
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For the 'tochers, the sqF^ioI's philosophy^'grew to include £^/-eextaifi 
type df teaching-learning' er\vii'onment or school ^.clim^^^^ One of them 
described ^ J.ike this: ' / ' * ' \ 

• • . ■ ' ^ \- ' 

^ ...not being- uptight, iibout materia^ls being lost; not* • ^ • 
t:o, spend ^jawrt of 6ur t ime trying to discipline anf ^ 
administrate chi-^ldrefl. but to get qoKij to th« business. « 
of inq)roylng the 6du^itdft^ha^ Bnvlltitiment anji that * 
teaches who worked friTChi^.typ'e ot\ ^"chool would* have 
to feel comfbrtable. . , and you sHbuldn't have to- feel 
^ 'threatened by/.lack'ef structure. . .This kind of 

philosophy -tended to <reed out the vpluftteers quite » 

• considerably. r — * • ^> 

* (Planning Committer Member) 

* A nuni)er of written statements about- the* school's philosophy were 
published shortly before the end of Phase I, They wfere t^ai;ts of two 
informal publications/ written by Mather. The first' of these was a 
description of the position of Principal which wa» circulated to pro- 
spective applicants. 'The second was va:bri,ef description of plans for 
' the school, -^is docyment listed eleven "parameters" concerning the 
"htjpe^; for" organization. ^ Thfese items -vere admittedly Mather's own 
expectations, although he had stated that they would be generally accept 
abl*e to the co'mmittee members, as most of , the issues had been discussed 
at meetings and had received concensus. Mather stated that the eleven 
point goal-sTf atement'was: • . ' 

really a , refinement of What I felt all along, b^ut I 
r, felt we 'were getting a consensus view from all the? 

people invoLved in the planning. , .They were basically 
I >^my ideas which I also derived from a thousand other , 
sources. 

f • ^ , . 

. . Those items in these two documents which, deal with philosophy, tend 
to concentrate on .matters of school climate and leadershii/^ styles rathet 
thitn on, broader ediK^tioi^al aims. This^ is in keeping witn the ii^creased 
specificity of goal formation at later planning stages. Ae following ' 
statements are an exhaustive listing of , philosophical goals)^Jven in 
these documenJis: * 

, ^-^ ...students and staff alike learn responsibility and 
leadership through the provisions of oppoi4unities 
to pVactise»them. 

^ ^ ••• • i > 

' ...a climate which respects indi^iduil autonomy, 
- sublimated only to cooperative action best provides " ^ * 

* the type of ^security which ^encourages innovatf^s^ 

' high commltffler\t to organizational goals, and positive^ 
pro^ejpsional morale. ^ ', " 



...to develop both academic learning and the ^ ^ 

.sbci'alization, humanization interacti\;je ptiases , 
M of^ learning, *^ ' ^/ 

^ , ...hopefully the schooj. climats. ...will^ be 

charactfetf'zed as an opett climate which recognizes * 
the inherent wortU and dignity of all who work 

.together in the complex; staff, students and;j)a'rents, ^ ' ^ < 

There >yere no other written statements of philosophical goals du/ing 
• this 'period and this area of planning appears not to have baen of central 
interest *at 'thi^ stage of the planning procfess. ' I * # 

« 

" OrgardzatianaV and Program Goats • ' . . 

Although no actual working program for tKe school was fotmulalMd* during 
Phase I, ther^ were many discussions of pos^illle and even ^0^hle typ^Q 
of organization. Some program goals were identified .from^the A^ry begin- 
ning whil^e others were newer. We have selected six areas of program and 
organ:^zation for discussion. In choosing among the great many organi- 
zational and program -goals which had ^ome up during the, years of planning, 
we have emphasized oi;ily the innovative or unusual' 'aspects of the planned' 
.school prog;:am. Obviously, there are many standard, and routine organi- 
zational aspects as well, but these generally do not create discussion 
or disagreement. Thl(| choice of areas for discussion is prompted by our 
emphasis on the pr^o^fesl of innovation. We have al^o chosen the areas 
with a view t® *the relative importance they pllayed in the planning of 
both *Stage 1 and Stage II, Some of these ai;^s were more prominent in 
one stage than in the other, while othefs wef'e emphasized throughout the 
entire planning process. 

^ By these criteria, we have selected the fallowing six basic areas 
for our discussion: 

1. K-13 structure 

2. Staffing structure' (flattened hierarchy and differentiated 
staffing) 

3\ Stjudent-teacher grouping (varied class size and tfeam teaching) 

,4, Innovative curriculum (interdisciplinary studies, wide varLety 

of course offerinfeflu altamatiya models, (general versus^ 
^ specialized technical studies)) 

5. Timetabling (semesterihg, flexible scheduling) 

6. Community involvement (educational, recreational) *^ 
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K-IZ, structure ^ ' / 

The* idea that the new school should be part of a K-13 complex had been 
part of the plans since' the first. The reasons for this were phi?ased in 
the educational philosophy of nongradedness : ^ 

Programs that allow for continuous progression can 
be developed in partnership* ahd by close liaison if . 
^ the parties concerned are sincerely willing and 
prepared to put their heads together. 

This proposal will facilitate the desired integration 
of elemetitary and secondary programs through the various 
fonhs of multi-age grouping, level systems, and 
- elective o^feringSjj^ all made possible through individual , 
timetabling in grades seven to -thirteen. . * 

' The original plan calleci for a seven to thirteen school,* with the 
^addition of the K-6 building later on as warrMted by rising' Ai^olments. 
The main model for this plan appears to have been the Stephen Leacock 
Complex in Scarborough, to which the core conmittee paid a visit. When 
the land purchases for t;he site turned out to ,be adjacent to an already 
existing K-8 s^ixool (Bayridge Piiblic School), the vision seemed .to come 
closer to becoming a reality. 

The plan \«as to move grades seven and eight over to the new school 
so that Bayridge Public School would become one of a number Qf K-6 feeder 
schools. ^1 

The Ministry of Education, and later the Board itself, did not quite 
agree. There was serious debate concerning the enrolmejit projections, 



particularly in sevei;i and eight. Also, "some of—the^rustee^ and senior 



nrolmej 
;he*^uf 



officials did not accept the idea on a philosophical' ba§is. Mathe^r^ 
however, was convinced that this would be tSi^^rcome : 

As time went along, I said to myself^ okay, a lot of 
people who' don't ^uy it philosophically are going to 
be forced to buy it practically because if it is a 
choice between ten more portables' in Bayridge Public 
School or putting kids in the secondary schopl, it 
wiil happen that way. * ' } 



Staffing Structure . 

None of the early documents cojitain recommendations concerning staff 
organization in the new school. Neverthel^s, thfere appears to have 



been co'tisiij^rable discussion of alternative types of staffing arrangement 
right from the beginning: * 



• ^ "^le staffing had* been discussed all the way through 

. . .A decision would have to be made about what type 
of arrangement, the staff wpuld form, . .That was a 
question everybody asked -how will this school be 
axiministered? ^The answer always ^as this is something . 
that people involved with_the school would 'have to . ^ 

decide.. It could be the Cabinet structure; it could 
be the Dean approach - thia was something that was ' . 

talked about early on in the planning* . • . ' 

. u %^ ^ ' (Planning Committee Member) 

, By the 'end of Phase I, thfese ideas became firm enough that they, ' 
ap|)eared in Mather's l^t two documents. In keeping with the intent of 
having the actual school personnel ^make the final decision^ about pro^raip, 
these were phrased as recommendations, rather than as determined goals. 

^ One of the ^ surges t*ed characteristics of tfie new principal was to be- 
that: ' • ' . ' 

« 

He will probably wish to explore ad, hoc organiz^itibnal • 
/ patterns to meet every changing need. Such explorations'. 
^ •may'^result in a ' flattened*' hierarchial structure" which 
will increase opportunities for all personnel in the 
organization jto exercise' leadership in areas w^iere they 
possess .special interest and expertise. 

Under his leadership, various forms*^of differentiated 
staffing will likely evolve to*meet the unique program j 
- ' * characteristics of the school. , ' ' f 

Further reasons for dif f erentialfed staffing were given as: ' 

...to maximize effective use^of teachers, administrators, 
• paraprofessionals, parent voltmteers, ^etc. , and to 

maximize invQlvamen\ in decision-making by those to * i * * 
' -be affected by th^af. * - * 

Although these recommendations regarding a flattened hierardhial 
structure and the u3€ of differentiated stiffing were not filial decisions, 
they did influence the. choice of pripcipal^ arid therefore poirtted the 
evolving- plans In this general direction. As Phase I clo'se^ .the 
atmosphere of the planning appears to have been highly favourable fox 
innovation in the staffing etructufe of the new school. 



Student - Teacher Gr^^cping 



.The original proposal called for two Aspects of this program consideration: 

V 



Significant A^ariations in learning strati^Lgies including 
individual work and small and large group instruttion. , 



v.. 
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ir Increased opportiinitieA for professional collaboration" 
by teachers in the stages of planning presentation, ^ 
^valuat^ion etc, to permit more integrated and Inter- 
disciplinary programming, 

- \' ^ • 
One of the guiding, -principles of the Planning Committee was that; 

there be proximity of all - c ua^rift ul ar a^as where interdisciplinary courses 

could be a possibility. These types X)f innovative teaching approaches^ 

appear to have been the subject of considerable discussion by them. * 

We talked quite a lot about-that and thought there- 
would probably be a greater degree pf individualized 
learning because of the architectural nature ^of 'the 
school - we would noC be^ able to delineate cl,assroom 
areas. ' \ . ^ 

. (Planning Coitoittee Member) 

Thfe open exploration of po^ssibilities became more limited 'over the 
course of the planning: 

- • • ' « * 

As the committee went on^ walls began to creep up, and ' 
w^ began to assume a more traditional type of appearance ^ 
. than had^initially . Tbis .might have jutet been a 

reaction to general trends or it mfght havie been that, ^ . 
people felt more secure with that type qf structure. 
It was agreed tjtet individuali-zed learning would 
definitely pla>«f larger role that it now dcfes.' 

(Planning Coniaittee -Member) 



oNevertl^less, these goals were well developed enough at the end of 
Phase I, "^hat^ather included them, among his "hoped' for parameters" for 
the school: , 

Attempts at interdisciplinary studies to reduce the 

barriers traditionally supposed to. exist between 

subject disciplines;! • ' 

' It will attempt to strive .toward an individualized j 
- personalised type of program at the secoifdary^ 
school level. - , ' * 

Innovative CurHculm . * ' * 

The Original report was not v^ry specific about curriculum details. In' 
keeping with the general mature of the plans at that stage » emphasis was 
dtt'^exible structure %rtiich would facilita'M curr^cular experimentation, 
without imposing any 'particular style on -roe would-l>e teachers. 

In the conmiittee's work with the architect, curriculum was always' 
a consideration. * ' ' 



Physical configurations seemed to be the main, concern 
although it was always involved witTh what the curriculum 
would be and the philosophy oi tlie school, ^ 
*^ ' > - , ^ (Planning Committee Member) 

• Although no actual courses were. outlined, curricular Concerns do 
,af>pea^^o have beep of major importance in the subcoamittee' s work< • * 

^^•what the curriculum wopld be, ••given this kknd of 
philosophy, therefore, what are the implications for, ' 

r facilities, for st'af5 and far mat^rials^ Eventually •• • 
we began to, see that this was ^ really good plan 

: because it forced people into certain patterns of ' ' * 

thinking, the ol^ectiye type of <hi«gs so that when 
someone' made a recommendation that this should be done 
we came back 'with these criteria - how does it fit 
in, what the ourriculum, what are you trying to do^^^ 

^ ^ ^ (Planning Committee Member) 

At the 6nd of Phase I, the specifics of curriculum were yet to be 
developed, but there was an expectation that the eventual program would 
be highly innovative. Among Mather's hopes for the school was that: 

The staff wtll '"be carefully selected and encouraged . 
to.examijie in-depth systematic curriculum design, 
alternative curriculum models' and to try to implement 
^ significant new Curricular arrangements^ 

Timetcpling , ^ ' ✓ 

^During Phase J of the planning process questions of timetabling did not 
-come up in any practical way. In faCt, there is no ma^ion of such L- 
concerns in any documents^of the stage beyond the admission in the 'core 
committee's report "that semester systems and flexible schefluling seemed 
to bfe probable trends for the future, ^v;* - ^ 

. One coimnitte|t' member mentioned there had be^ some discussion o^f 
this topic and that .the committee -had leaned in the dire'ction of full-credi 
semestering,"*b*ut none of the official reports or Recommendations make a 
note of this. Lack of specificity in this are^ would seem to~ be fn keep-*" 
ing with the general nature of goal fgrma^on in Stage I. 

■ . ^ ■ ^ ; 

C&murtity Irwolvement _ 
✓ • - 

The involvement of the commimity in various aspects of the new school 
vjas-^ coi^sistent concern of the planners from the beginnings The original 
core committee envisaged: i ^ 
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that thp school will become a center of much of the ^ ' 
community life with requestfr-^eing made for its use 
as an educational, cultural end recreational centre. 

They also recommended: ^ 

that, the 'Board of Education explore dn coqj;ieration ^ 
with the local municipality, the province of Ontario, 
.♦.and other interested parties, the joint provision, 

use and supervision of the facilities of this site. ' - 

that the sharing ^ buildings as well aS parking and ^ »/ 
site services, would result in overall '^economies. . . * 

and. .^iDore extensive use of the land area. 

t ^ ' *♦ 

A' prime model for the original view was Stephen Leacocl* Secondary 
School in Scarborough and a number of areas of similar 'expeyimentatlon in. 
'Ontario* were mentioned as well. 

According to Mather, tlje origin of these ideas probably came from 
people like himself and from another Superintendent on th^ original core 
committee, since they had both worked in such areas. as Metropolitan 
Toronto where the pressures were much greater in this direction. Later 
they received support ffom such* membdVs of th^ Planning Committee, as the 
Principal of Bayridge Public School, who had been actively invi^lvecj with 
community parf icipi^ion programs for several 'years.*. * 

.These planners had a vision of community involvement which went con- 
siderably beyond the recreational use of the schooL in off hours. They 
saw a Boeirging of the life of *the school 'betw|2en daytime and evening use, 
and wanted to see students going out into the community as well^as ^ 
' community members coming into the' school and participating in its 
educational and cultural activities., . • ^ " 

In keeping with the philosophy, the- committee attempted to involve 
community members at later planning stages. This took place iit the form 
of inviting members of the Bayridge Public School Community School 
Association to the meetings. Apparently some of the parents were quite 
actively involved. ^ ' ^ ' 

The impact of ,th^ parents. . .certainly they were very ^ ^ 
vocal and most articulate. . .1 think t!hey were excited 
aboiit the prospects of the building. Anothfer concept ^ 
*oT this building was community tfse. . .Parents fely 
ttet if the school wasn't designed for. that it certainly 
should. be. 

(Planning Committee Member) 
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Commuhity i/se entered into many aspects of building design. \ 

The theatre for example waS designe4 with that in mind, 
the kinds of open space, the entrance, the phjrsical 
educatfto« facilities, the pool ' that* was originally 
planned. , .the^ibraty with^an outside access. 
' - (Planning Committee ilember) 

This aspect of the plans* apt^ear to have remained salient throughout 
Phase I. , The building itself -had many features which would facilitate- 
recreational use of the school by the surroun4ing community. The attempt 
at involving community members in program planning, which took place t;p- 
ward the end of Phase I, demonstrates the willingness ^and desire of the ' 
planners to extend conmunity involvement in^g^er liirections as'weif*. 
Mather's last summary of the state of the plans reiterated this basic 
goal. 

The school will have a strong community orientation, 
ie.^ it is hoped that field trips, excursions and 
service in and to the community will be encouraged 
along with significant involvement of community resource 
persons as an integral part of the\^chool program 
(parent Volunteers, %pecial community resource persons - 
representing arts, busineas and commerce, other 
educational institutions, etc., the creatian-of a. 
community re&ource bank of persons, good and" services, 
. ^ - e^c.) ; . , . . . 

The actual Bayridge community, however, ki^ little of these plans . 
at this point in time,, beyond the occasix)nal newspaper report of the n©w 
school, which was said to have planned community use of itg facilities. 



PLANNING PHASE II ' " 

After Mather left the County, the planning process slowed lor a time, ' 
Planning Committee members were occupied in their owi:>^!!|chobls Wit\i , 
end-of-the-year activities. befor^ the summer break. The architect's 
plans had been finished. R. Joyci^, the new principal^ was not yet in * 
residence. At *^e same time, the Board of Education was reorganizing 
its administrative structure and Mather'a position was not filled.' Over 
the sunmer of 1973, yery little progress appears to have been made in 
further defining and specifying ^e goals of Bayridge Secondary School. 

By September, however, the new leadership role^ were emerging. Joyce 
formally occupied his position as Principal. J. Murphy had been appd'inted 
as the Area Superintendent responsible for the new school's catchment area. 
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The Planning Committee was not formally disbanATd, but waa inactive. 
After one last meeting in late fall, it ceased to fikijction altogether. 
No new committees were, established during thlfs phase. 

The^ actual school us^rs - students, parents and teachers - were not 

/- " * • * 

identified until late in the following spring. The crucial roles in the-, 

development of the goals during this phase of- planning (June '73 - June 

'74) were .those of Area Superintendent, J. Murphy, and Principal R. Jo^ce.* 

i , We will examine these two roles and the way that the two individuals 

- xhose to ^lay them - their particular leadership styles - in greater * 
, .y^ # " ' it- 

detail, before looking at the actual evolution of the goals during this^ 

planning phase. V * » . ' ' ' * 

^ * — - 

• y * » , 

Area Superintendent - J. 'Murphy • ^ , | • * ^ 

Until his new appointment, Murphy hadN not bfeen directly involved .in *the 
planning process for Bayridgi^ Secondary School. , He was# however, a 
^ long-time iqiember of the County Board. On^ aspect of h^s past position 
was tt)at of personnel and he had been one of the* people .involved in the 
appointment of R. Joyce as tjie new prinaipal. In addition, he had been ; 

major architect of the Ccuinty's statement of educational philosopJ#, 4 
'Frontier One^' a Statement in many ways sl^lar to the ideas of the 
Academic Plantiing Committee., 

In his role as Area Superintendent, Murphy was responsible for two 
secondary schools, one of which was Bayridgef. Altliough he^was willing ' 
to give a certaA amount of extra initial support tb the ncw^school \rfiile 
"it became fully established, his basic approach. wa^ to .treat Bayridge on 
an tequal 'footing with the otfier county schools. Rat"hec^Jian ^irectly 
giiiding the evolution ot the school, saw b-i^elf as'playfng a supportive 
role: ^ * . ' * 

I intend to maintain and to encourage everyone, else 
maintain a completely open mind. You see my thought is ' 
that we have ^all sorts of good iihings going on in our 
schools. I 'am going to do my best' to keep principals , 
and teachers informed of what is going on so 'there is' a ' 
free flow of communication concerning Bayridge. The ^ 
> ^ school is not an ivory tower somewhere, but is an ongoing 

school situation. . .1 am going to give it my full support f. 
the way I would give it to any otHfer sqhool. 
' . * , • (interview, March 26, 1974) 

Murphy's role in^ relation tOiBayri^ge Tendeci riot to be very visible. 
-He rarely called or chaired public meetings regarding* thq school, tlor 

-« > • • 
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--did he give releases to th6 press. He appeared, rather , to be^. working 
' 'b\|dxlnd thor scenes^ in sijgpprting the principal and, his pl^ns and activities, 
* The fact that he was seen aSvin older ,^ perhaps more cons^vative jneipber 

of the Executive Council may .have helped him in obtaiiiLng approval for 
i projects which perhaps would not have passed with g more controversial 
sponsorship or phrased mare in the language of innovation. ^ ' 

Murphy s -approach to^ducational change -and innovation appeared . t^ 



torn. 



be a preference "^ol\s/ste^»i,de policies which were flexiblji enough to 
pepd.t variation among schools, - He saw Bayridge as somewhat of a jrilot 
school in^ trying out a number of iimpvations for gbsffib^ later adoption 
by ottier' schools. In this his apfrfach contrasted with Mathet's: Mather*" 
wanted to creafe a single Radical ai^^^^ative* type of schod||^^^^ 

Although Murphy had not been a highly visible leader, he intended 
to take a more active role'than u^ual in the school once it opened, 

, I see»myself as playing .a more developmental role^in. 
this n^ school. I see „it as very important that^ I 
, • , • support and reinforce' the work of the principal: 

I will have. to become more invplved in the^areas of ' |' 
my specialization, in tl}e f.ield^f Jjnglish,^ for. example, 
where I, can assis.tNrhem,^ and Histcffy - these sorts' of 
things. „ ' . ' . . • ^ * 

/ ; (Interview, Marc^'26, 19^4)' . 

that the school Would need extra support**B3iing the • , 




are4 to give. *this. 



He recog^z 
initial period andj^ah 

I not only see m^jse^T. having to be laore— v^ible X 
^to the staff, ^6ut theyS^e goi^g to have a fereat: I 
many foncems X-^o^ld thj^k, and. . .it Ss important / 
that ^this staff feel q.uit^^ciose - in close* \/ 
.communicatiop *</ith decision-making' people to *re- \ ^ 
assure t^hem. .^.I want t^em to feel that there is 
' real support behind them. ' 

(Interview, March 26, 1974> ' ^ 

He did not want- to Pip seen a^ the r^ntral guiding j^erson in Bayridge. 
Although he was willing: to be visible within^\the s&ool itself, h«r pre- 
"ferred that the principal anS hi4 staff relate direct^ with the parents 




and, the comidMnity . 



U In discussing future plans for the school, he tended ta^peak of 
the ^princip^l ^d himself as co-planners, at\d Joyde seemed to confirm 
this view.. The latter appealed to be very pleased wi^h tHeit working- 
relationship. . ^ - * ' # • 
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I was tremendously favoured in lay relationship vlth - * 

John Murphy., .there is 9 lot of trust between Johrj, * 
and me, and I f&l comfortable working with him.- 1. 
think .this is a tremendous asset... John is as much . , ^ 
dedicated to this organization as. I am. ' jglk' 

^ ^ / . "(Interview, July 15, ^1974) 



Murphy appeared to, be leasP inclined toward a broadly representative 
decision-making process thiwi was Jiather. He'teAde'd to' see the divisions' 
being made from, above ,*^rLtK ^nsideration of the. opinion^ find advice of 
t^se who were affect^ by them. The 'community was' to be involved in 
designing the philosophy an^in setting the goal§, but not in 'the specific 
of implement at ioa. / • * " *^ - ' ^ 

In summary, .Murphy ^ppearejl to 1>e placing a adjtfj^ly. supportive, ' 
behind-the-sce;nes^roie! He did not seem to be a Jal^miidin^ force or 
'the originator of ideas, but workipg quietly' and ^plomatically'^to 
gain support, for the school in .thoge areas whete this seemed to be needed. 



Prindipal - R* Joyce 



Joyce moved to this city 'frv*t;he summer of 1973 ajid forpially occupied hi'd 

crffie^'as principal that S^pt^ember. • He was not new to the County ,^.hoVever 

having served as pxincipal iji two other secondary Schools -»th|re a number. 

of years agq. A that *time^he^ad^^dme experience in workingj|pi;th members 

of "the senior adiiiinistratl<j9, including thte present Area Superintendent*/^'' 

. the time of tils appointment,, he was seep by senior a^nlnistration 

.as a outstanding candidate. He himself .'^felt .that Bayridge^,^ ip th^ s^tager*- 

ife pladning in .which' he found jLt, -was exactly his-kij)d of school. , Having, 
t * ^ » , ' 

seen Mather's dttailed descriptions- of the s.Ghoolf he found the ideas to 

, • * . V * '^^'^ " ^ ' ' " ' 

be* similar to ggj^ . ' . : 



^ ^ After I rgad the^ material, 1 realized that these were/ 
^, ^ pretty well the-same J|)inions tHat l' expressed' to 
them in the interview;-..^ feel that this the 
direction that education has to^gp to get batk to. th^ 
mainstream of iife. • ' * ^ 

' • ^ ' ^ . ' ^ • ^ (Interview^ July 3t, 1973J 

* V' / , . * , ' ' ''^ « ' • 

Although he was in agreement with the ^asic goals' for the sphpol 

useti in- its design, he wanted to woric out th«ir practical applicatiotj on 

h±^ oym. . ' 5 " . ^ , ' V 

l^tk The thing 4;hat is exjffilng about this Westie^ Secondary 

" Sthool project is ^^JPb you; don't h^ve to take over ^fxoa^^ 

,an. e:jcisting structure. , .1 ' I . ^ 

r • ' , (Interview, Jul^ 31, 1973^ 



In dealing with change and innovation in $chools, Joyce's approach 
appeared to.be gradual or developmental. He distrusted fast and spectacular 
change j^fl^nd tended to favour a slower, more cautious approach where ex- , 
pectations were not raised too hig^ and nobody concerned felt l^ft out. 

Lasting change must involve. the users and they have 
to be involved right from the start, arid if we can get 
^ in this, school^ everybody involved-, the patents arid 
stv:^dentS as well as th& teachers and administration, 
then I think that the changes that are made will be 
effective and will be lasting. ii - 

Joyce had intended to reactivate the Program Planning Committee 
establishe^d under Mather, but endountered the problems, of unrepresentative 
membership. At the single meeting he called, those present/*were mainly 
teachers, although the committee's membership had include parents, 
students, and trustees as well as rJ|llresentatives. oF various educational 
institutions. . * • , 

Most .of the orga^nizatiopal and program decisions which to be 
made duting Planning* Phase II appear to have bee^i made by Joyce in con- 
sultation wi4:h his Area Superintemient, Murphy; but without the involve- 
ment of the type of planning^commit±ee which had characterized, the 



evolution of goals in Phase X., / Jojle ifcad repeatedly stated, however, 
that h^ wanted to use such an approach to 'decision-making, provided that 
no single group with a given vested interest domiaated the process. 
Rarther' than re-establishing the older planning committee, he decided to 
*wait until the actual 'users^' of Bayrf^dge were identified. 

e • 

I want the teaching staff identified. . .Now v/e have 
parents identified too and students and then wfe can 
hopefully get them all working \t once instead of 
getting the one iTi-*group and* then try to acj^ others. 

. ^ (Jnfe^iew, March 13, 1974) 

' ' • •- ■ X 

In^erms of the decision-making process^itfi^thin the school, Joyce 
indicated chat Ke wanted to deviate from the usual Principal role and to 
. let leacjership emerge from J)elow. He had wanted to set up a committee 
structure for making decisions, and . started to organize* this at the first 



/ 



^4 *- 

0" 



st^ff meeting in June. 



I think that the greatest benefit ^to this fkolht of the 
committees has been to .break down the role expectations 
of the' principal and hopefully -a number of committees* 
no longeij|See me as quite t\\^ authoritarian figui^e that 
a secondary schopl, principal often develops into. Th^t 
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I am willing to sha%^ authority and hopefully I. 
resgonslbUlty along with-it/ ' . J • 

Cinterview, July 15, 1#7A). 

He was aware that' thefee changed roles would necessitate* some re- • ^ 
•tracing of the pepple concerned. . ^ ' 

* / > 

• One thing that ccmcems me about It Is that It . 

does place heavy demands on me, to organize It 
and get It off the ground and working and at that 
- "point as it develops and leadership emerges from 
the organization^you can delegate ttjore as time 
goes on. Iij^|?fially there has to be lot of-" - ♦ 
training ofpeople... ^ ' 

^'(Interview, March 13/ IW) 

As for involving student? 'and parents in the decision-making process, 
Joyce repeatedly expressed his. "desire to do^so. He attempted to meet and 
talk with as many of the potential 'students *^d their parents ^as' possible, 
by arranging public meetings, at .each of the feeder schooi4 during, the 
spring. At some of trfese meetinjgs, her explai^ied. that student and parent* 
suggestions would be welcome. '^In a newsletter aent to all ^of the 
students homes in July, Joyce repeated thi'4 iifvitation tjwi9e; 

...further courses aifld" lev€^ls pay b€| added to the ' ^ 

curriculum as the need becomes ^^iMireht, bu? ^but * 0 , 
from students and parents will jS'^sou^ht befofe ^^ , -.f "> 
such decisions are made. » \ 

As well as committees for subjeqts^of the cur;riculum, jjf 
teachers have formed conflatt^es fdt budget, comnulhljLy* * ^ 
relations, curriculiim c<^otudlKation, and student morale 
and discipline. Each.ffrthe^ja committees wilJ. he 
seeking opinions f rom^attideijt> and pAredts. 

. i . ^ (Bay^dge Secondary School 
' ^/ ' Newsletter, July 17, 1974) 

As Phase II of planning ended, Joyce had isfifbed public invitations ^ 
to parents and studen^ to cont^butfe to the decision-making. -He had 
established a ninobter of fh^ teachers \ coiiimlttees, which ^erfe beginning 
to function. Althou*^ most or*The decisions made during *the previblts^ 
yeitr were coocentrated in his hands and in those of his superiors on the 
Board, he appeared to be moving quickly, in the dlre^;fe±oirof • shared, 
committed type de^|^on-^king, that had b^jen the iform during Planning 
Phase I. Basically, however, he saw sucHs gpatj ?! butions as adptsery, '* 
rather than as actual decision-making. This w^s in ke^ing^R|ih what he 
felt was Board policy and the view of his Area Superintendent. ^ 
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Joyce wanted to see ftie 'School mov^ in the same general directions 
the or|.ginal planners wanted, but he would probably move in those direc- 
tions only as far'as he perceived :the varied_pr^ssures from the different 
groups concerned would 'allow, to avoid the development of conflict . 
Basically, he. was in agreement with the Area Superintendent in not want- 
ing '.to see*^Bayridge as a special* school with special policies, but ^s an 
example/of policies which had acceptance at all levels. .Thi^ approach 
appeare>d to be well suited to, the situation in Frbnten^ County jpd would 
probably) prove to be an effective way of introducin^a^ftng educaf^ional 
char^ 

experience has been that chance has to be 
reasonably slow and oa^derly. To jump right . ^ 

^ . into something, ^is a cultural shock... and* 

you get all sorts of funny ^ings happening. " _J 
^ ' . ^ (Interview, July 31, 1974)- 

This diplomatic approach to educational innqvation was probably an * • 
important factor in Joyce's appointmeht by a somewhat conservative Board, 
conceijhed with implementing an innovative school priVram without antago- . 
nizing or upsetting established groups. ^ A j 

The years of planning daring Bruce Mather ' s- sup^^A tendency had 
established' the n^w school as being quite different from tl>e others in • . 
the Ck)ufity. Given the general expectation that this would , be , a highly 
innovative school, Joyce's reaction was to take things slowly at first: 

Myself, I tend to be a middle of the road person. 
I tend not to go overboafd or completely way out " 
[ *bn things. ^ * 

^ • / (Interview, July 31, 1973) 

'Jpyce's leadership style seemed to be to involve a wide representation 
of the people concerned, and to make sure that no large bl^k of Individuals ^ 
felt alienated. * One, of Joyce's hai>«s from our study, originally, was that. ' ^ 



we would help to identify such sources of strain. 
: I 

i 



...what I hope we can*get from' you is that if thera 
is some^eat power Jo ok we're alienating, then I 
would l^B to know about it before it becomes a 
hardenecwact . If you can communicate and ease it 
out, then you have a much better chance of success. 

^ i;^.,/' (Inte^ew, July 31 ^- 1973) 



•Joyce emphasized the importance of open lines of communication be- 
tjffsen various user groups. Xll those who' wera involved in. the school - 
teachers, students, p^^ents - should have a chance to influence * the ^ 
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dec^ions which i^^fect school lif^. However^ he felt that it was ecfually 
iifipextant to ensure that no one group came to dominate ,the advisory or 
decision-making process.; He hoped tg work wifh advfLsory committ-ees of 
mixedy widely representative membership. ^ 

1 think if you get a se:t of homogeneous committees, 
then you are setting .up a situation for conflict 
between tfB. Whereas, if you get heterogenous*, all 
different people on the Sjame committee, then they 
,/ ' work out these conflicts right there... at least 
they have referees that are involved right there. 

(Intferview^ September 29, 1973) 

Technological Goals . ' ^'^ i 

* 

When Joyce occupied his pos^ion. as. Principal in September of 1973,* he 
fotpd th4t many of the qufestions about the technological aspects of the 
new school were already settled: 

*» • 

I think the size -of the school had already been . 

settled beforje I arrived. That 'was no question. 

When r arrived the sketch plans h^d been approved 

so as far as actual input into the physical make-up ^ 

of the school, I have had really none. This was 

settled before I arrive^!. 

•(Interview, July 15, 19^74) 

Whfle he approved of the pl4ns for the buiTding, he was somewhat * 
sorry not to have had mord influence on them: 

Are there things I would change? YeSj'Tnit at the 
time i arrived I realized that it was too costly . v 

, and too time-consuming to change it... I had to * 

accept it qt that point. 

(Interview, Jul^r 15, 1974) 

The nature of the actual school building, then, had been predeter- 
mined and its evolution did not play' a* significant part in the -formation 
of goals in Phase II. Of course,- the construction itself started during 
this time period, and much of the vork was completed. This work, howe'^r, 
is not of direct, concern to us, and it will be sufficient to say that no 
'maj6r barrJ^ers to the^ construction occurred at this time and that the 
work proceeded as planned, with the projected opening date remaining at 
January, 1975. • ' • 

Joyc^'s^ initial concern, then, was with identifying the school's 
wouldrbe users, starting with the students.- He 'spent several months in 
clarifying the enrolment projections. . ^ ' * * ' ^ 

» ■ ^ . 3^ 46 ' , ' ^ - 
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solved. 



-i-^y acconnpodation alsp needed to 
nousie the new school in the Kingston ColleglSte 
ite created a number of constparlnts on the plans. 



ItVas not until after January that the attendance ' J 
area vas decided upon* il did a lot of work on that 
along wit^ the statistician. trying to desigA an 
attendance area that would generate a school which 
/ ' ' would roughly fill the capabilities of Bayridge 

Secondary School and yet not drain .out Frontenac 
(Secondary School). 

(Interview, July 15, 157<f) • , 

Once -the area'was determined, it was still necessary tb identify 
the actual students, through the use of option sheets con^)leted by pupils 
.attending t!ie feeder sH^ools. :^|^resultin^g number of ^tudents enabled 
Joyce to de4:erinine his s^ffin^ requirements and to bejin recruitment . 

The problem of temt ^ * 
The Board's decision t^ 
and Vocational Inst: 

^ ' For one thing it r^uired; that students be trans^rred by bus from their 
Subdivision to the ol* downtown area secondary school. This had become 
a source of objection to many parents. The great physical^distance be- 
tween the temporary location bf the school and the actual ^ayridge area 
would certainly act as- a constraint on conmunity involvement in the ' 
school. 

, - a"*^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ accommodation would be shared with other users was 

^ ~^^n additional source of .possible difficulties. However, Area Superinten- 
dent Murphy felt that any problems' wouljd^be^of a minor nature, and that 
there might even J) e some benefits from the arrangement. 

I see nOig problems connecte'^jNj^sharing facilities. 
As a matTer of fact, I think it coul^f in many ways be 
a, very beneficial experience. Not only for. the student 
body, but. for fhe teachers,, the sta*ffs of the two 
schools. . .They will se,e things fun'ctfion in a different * 
way right befpje their eyes... Oddly enough, student -i 
bodlefi and staffs that g6 through a pioneering situation 
such as sharing accommodatfon or putting up with i 
makeshift things, often develop some, of their first 
spirit during those- times. i .of ten a student body will 
thrive on rather, adverse conditions. ^ ^ 

(Interllew, July If, 1974) 



The de 
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?ion to house the school at KCVI was made by the board,, on' 
t\\e recommendation of a committee whj^ included the principal . The 
committee had considered and rejected^a njamber of alternatives including 
staggered hours and the use^f portables. The school would ha^ to fir 
ts temporary location as best as it could. During Phase n of the 



its 
^^^Ing 



, any problems due to fliis 16cation*were seen as minor details. 
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As we will see later, however^ this 'OTpect^ of *the plans took on a greater 

importance in the first year of implementation (see Appendix E). Even if 

the location itself posed few difficulties, the udd-year move to the new 

setting was .bound to inf^tnce the school'^ initial development in then 

undetermined ways. 

The insu^^ter of the building of a swi^aing pool at Bayrrdge Secondary 

was a much publicized aspect of th^ pla1[is during this Phase. Th^ original 

' 'I , 

planners had felt that a pool would be aunost useful addition tor the 

* ' ' f r ^ , ^ 

school, could be used by students ani! community alike. Plans for 
the pool i^ere incoi^por^ted into t;he architect's drawings and the proper 

^ plumbing was to be installed. However, the Board of ' Educ|Ltion had 
claimed that* its granting structure did not a41ow for the'funding of 
swimming pools, and had begun to explore ways in whicn the Township 
might cooperate in seeking some furhfing. A committee of trustees had 
met with representatives of the Township on several occ^ions during 
Phase I of tEe planning. However, th^ 'negotiations' remained fruitless, 
prompting members, of the ^ayridge Public School Community School Association^ 
to organize a public meeting to pursue the matter. This meetings which • 
took place in March, 1974, was , very well attended by the-coigtaunfty. 
Representatives of the Township Council pledged their, support of the idea 
of the pool. ^ The "matter yas to be pursued by the Board and the. Township, 
but despite the. general^ optimism of the public meeting, plans for the 
poM came nq^ further to implementation. After- a number of ipeetings where' « 
the matter of responsibility for funding was debatA, Jthe. discussions 
ended without resolution. Perhaps the most significant result ^ the 
public meeting was that the Bayridge community>i^|[s^given its iirst re4l 
picture of the building plans. J^rincipal *^i^ce gave a presentation about 
the structure, accompanying his talk with slides of the architect's 

, model^* FJoor plans were displayed on the walls and appeared to arouse 
a great deal of interest. 

As Planning Phase II ended, construction of the buiiding was i/ell 
under way and the opening date was set for January, 1975. All but the 
.most minor details of the new building had been decide4« Meanwhile, the 
school itself was to open in temporary location for the fall term, and 
its user groups - parents, teachers, students - had beeti identified and 
made ^aware of the plans. 
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Phi losophioal) Goals 



\ 



As we have seen ultimate philosopl^ical goals were not speciif led very 
clearly during Planning. Phase U Questions of, philosophy and climate 
were said to be 'understood' and 'shared' by the ^i^lanners, who, however, 
had not formalized them in written documents. 

Concurrently with Planning Phase I, the Frontenac .County Board was 

producing a general, statement of philosophy for the entire system. All 

"* « 

Area Superintendents were involved' in the preparation of this document, 
which came to^e known as Frontier I. *Those on tfffe Planning' Conmittee 
did not ^ee any direct connection between Bayridge and Frontier I af^that 
time. <? 

Earl-y in Planirtng Phase II, Frontier 1 emerged as the statement of 
philosophy for Bayridge Secondary School. Area Superintendent Rarphy 
saw the new school, as a perfect -test case, for the statement of philosophy. 
All that needed to he done v^ould be to wofk out the Inore specific 
operationalization, of the somewhat general statement. 

This is where we come next. That would be where the 
Program Planning Committee would logically luove ,to ^ 
next, pfeshave the building the way wjB want it and ^ 
here is what we believe should be done in this system...' ' 
how to peJ^ite that to ^ actual school - breaking 
down syst^^Rj^jectives into school objectives. ^ 

. (JnteWiew, November 1, 1973) 

Both th^v^rea^uperintehdent and the Principal stressed that the 
new school must not be seen as unique or special and that wh^t^ver could 
happen there, ^:ould theoretically t^ke place in the other County schools 
as well. Guidelines concerning philosophy, as well as other goals, 
should be system-wide rather than school^specif ic. Both agreed that "the 
uniqueness of the new school might be as a pilot school, in being the 
first to test such guidelines as Frontier I. ^ 

This position had'ljeen made public through an ^rticle^n the Board 
of Education Newsletter *^affd sent to each pupil's home in December of 
197^. A simultaneous press release to €he Kingston Whig Standard gave 
this view t^^an even wider audience: 



Bayridge Se condary School will represent an attempt 
to establislj and operate a schoolvat a further-^ stage 
on the continuum for development delineated in^ ^ 
'Frontier I', vrtiich is the statement of the system's" 
philosophy of educartion. A new school'offers special 
opporttmities for setting up prototypes in program 
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and organization. Particular thought will be given 
to' the development in students of ability to study 
and work independently. In this respect strategies * 
such as discovery, inquiry and ejqplOration will be 
considered very important in' the^^feachTng process, 
i A ptlae endeavour of the school will be the creatiori 

qf an atmosphere where students will want to learn. 
' Teachers will be expected to have clearly stated 

objectives for each program they offer and well de-' * 
^^j j£ tned criteria for the evaluation of the student'^ 
. work in *that program.* -^"^"'^^ 

Frontier I itself is a>-lQng and detailed document. Starting off 
with a statement of general purpose and objectiyes, it goes on to re- 
commend guidelines for implementation, including curricular dimensions. 
There appeared to bjLconsiderable support for schopl autonomy within X 



bj^cions 
!eline^. 



these general guideline^, so that Frontier I ^leed not represent a radical 
change in the philosophy of the school from' the ideas of the original ^ 
planners. Its main problem appeared to be that of ope rationalization. 

. Although* during Phase II of planning. Frontier I was repeatedly . 
pointed to as being the official statement of philosophy for the school, 
little progress was made toward its futther delineation in terms of the 
Ba^ridge program. The Principal had stated that he wouldj^ke to have 
% representative committee work on this specification. BecAuse of his • 
feeling .that all school constituencies sh(>uld partj^cipate in these 
discussions, he chose to postpone this aspect of the^^ans until all the 
groups had been identified'. 

I have not done anything on that, and there has beetr 
. n o_ di s cus s ion in the area. I think we need a repre- 



sentative group ta work on it befote 'there is. any 
further delineation. . ^ . * 

(Interview, March 26, 1974) 

Apart from , the references to Frontier I, both the Priticipal and the 
Area Superintendent had definite ideas about the type of atmosphere or 
school climate they wanted to see e'^olve at Ba^^ridge. These tended to 
be similar to the very general statements published at the -end of Phase 

I. fit Area Superintendent, however, wished that more thought had been 

given to th|.s*area of planning. 



Bayridge Secondary School, First to be Built by, County Board", 
F rontenac County Board of Education Newsletter , December 20, 1973, 



If I coulci, as you say, turn the clock back to 1970 
and tiad I been involved with it more at that -Stage, 
* I thvik I would have stressed the concept of growth 
an* fYlfillment, and the pursuit of excellence more... 
The personal growth factor - the goal of Bayridge 
to become ^^j^kt you really can be... it was rather a 
pity thart the group did not have time or did not 
choose to more involved in what they thought would ' 
be J:he ^i^npact of this on the students. ! 

* (Interview, July 11, 

He described his own view of the new school like this. 
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Looking toward the opening of the school, my fWdest 
wish is that the teachers will be abj.e to arouse in * 
tljeir students a^ desire, to do what they can, to make 
them* want to be what they can. Just as they, as 
professionals, Will have a chance to demonstrate really 
what strength they have, not only in teaching, b^t in 
organization, in giving. Bayridge is only going to b^ 
a success as each teacher feels he has to give so met hing 
to this beyond his* specific teaching duties.. .In pome 
ways he (the teacher) must feel as responsible fo^ the 
climate as the principal. I am hoping that this 
attitude will be infectious and the students w^fl catch 
on to the concept of contributtfig to the place... the 
big thing is to get that sort, of climat^ ^established. 

j * ' (Interview, July 11, 1974) 

He agreed with the Princiial that sfl^ific delineatiW of the 
philosophy must involve the users. 



Bob and I feel that *f rom'this point on we have to 
approach the philQsaphy bit very cautiously because 
^ we want to get all the staff involved in this, you 



see . . . 



(Interview, April 26, 19/4) 

However, he felt tKat stu^tent participation would have to start at 
a low level and grow wiCh*-t±ffie: 

I see j:hem being brouj^t into *it very gradually... 
the most sigT>if icant ^hirig for each child. ..is 
_ going to be the relationship that the student has 

with his various' tedchers, that he fe^ls he has 
with the school Principal, and if that relationship 
is sound -and workable, then the student will grow 
and mat4r^...and as he matures I can see his 
contributing more and more. ..its may be on very, very 
trivial things at first... but these issues may well 
become more and more important. 

(Interview,' April 26, 1974) 

As Phase I ended Fronfier I was still pointed to as the relevant 
stateiqent of philosophy, but no actual specification of the issues had 
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takei^ place. However, the Principal and thevArea Superintendent appeared 
to be in agreement that the school would be student-centred and that 
decision-making would involve consultation with relevant groupsi' The ^ 
Principal attempted to convey this view- of the school climate-- in his 
talks with parents and students,, arid it was a consideration in the, 
selection of staff. - ' 

Ovgcovizational and Program Goals ^ 

As with the question of philosophical goals, those related to program 
and organization were not highly specified in Phase I. We have seen — 
that the original planners had some definj.te ideas regarding program and. 
have looked at those items whi^ were formalized in*writing. Members of 
the Planning Committee emphasized that program dimensions always came 
fitst in their consideration' of the building design, and that each 
spatial area was in mind. Howevar,\the final result of the work of the 
Planning Committee was fn the actual drawings for the building, and many 
of the particular program ideas and plans appear to' have been lost a^lo^g 
the way. Possibly this wks due to the fact that they were, never fonialized 
into actual written documents. While there was no direct link between 
the two plannif^ phases, one should npt assume that there was a total 
loss of ideas and plans for the program. It mUst be replied that the 
job description for the new principdt was a reflection of the thinking 
of the early Planning Committee. Indeed, one can note similarities- be- 
tween thS concerns of the Planning Committee and tho^e of Mr. Joyce. At 
any rate, the planners in Phase II felt that the program had to be de- 
signed from the beginning. The Principarl did not receive any guidance 
regarding program from the Planning Committee members and appeared to 
* think that these^^spectB of the school were never alscussed by them. 




They met and made many recomnendations with re^oect 
to certain features of the buildin^g and I feel phat 
the only jeason you recomnend features is because 
# y^u have a program 'in mind and... I came back to them 

and sa'id now what T)rogram did yo^ have in mind for ^ » 

this and to date L have received nothing on paper. 
, It is 'implied in the buildijig ^ut yet nobody really^ 
set down objectives of what they wanted to do... and li 
so p;:obably the concept of what goes on there now 
is my concept. > ^ 

. , , (Interview, July 15, 1974) 



The Principal's own tendency was to plan a more traditional kind of 
program, at least in the beginning. He distrusted fast and spectacular 
change and favoured a slower, more comfortable approach. 

One of my concijjis as f have said a^l aloiig is not 
creating unusual expectrations and I have tried to 
downplay those. Not making strfteuients l/ke this is 
going to be the biggest, best,^ most bea(itiful, - and 
all problems will be resolved - this sbrt of thing. , 

.rt^terview, July 15,' 1974) 

The development, during Phase II, of six ceiitral organizational' 
and prcTgram goals is described below. 



i. K^- 23 Structure » 

/* * • 
a building which wcfuld house '^ades 
seven to thirteen and which would be joined" with a K-6 elementary school 
had already been con^grably modified- in Phase I. The final ^lan called 
for a -conventional s4kciary school of grades nine to thirteen, although 
there was s|pe speculation that seven and eight migh!* eventually be 
included with rising enrolment rates. > 

However, this pressure of numbers had not yet materialized. The ^ 
school w^s opening in the fall of ;^74 with gVades nifte and ten ohk and' 
new higher grades were to be added in subsequent years. The idea • 
including lower grades - particularly grade eight*- continued to.be the 
Subject of some discussion. 

This is. asked from time to time and I raise it myself. 
This is 'a policy statement for, the Board, but... I 
think there will be a lot, of pressure* to include at 
.least grade $ight .because A .there is a lot \)f pressure 
for accommodation and I can't see them leaving the 
secondary school half empty. - ' 

. ' , (Interview with ^Principal, 
V ' ■ MarQh 26, 197,4) 

Th^ Area Superintendent agreed with this,. but pointed out- th^t 
philosophical problems existed ih addition to- t>he practical ones. He 
had suggested that some parents i^ight object to such-4ntegration of 
younger and older students and said'that parents might be^given a choice 
^,^!^^ ^^^^ of- their own children. Thfe Principal felt that if lower 
grades Were to beMntroduoed_early, this problem would be eased S9mewhat, 

I think it is an ideal t'ime to do it because there 
won't be that great si^ead in ages. ^ Your oldest' • * 



kid wlil be in grade eleven,- and so eight, nine|^ ^ ^ 
^ ten and elevenf- is not a had spread. * . < ' ^ 

* ' , . (Interviewrftarch 26,/ 1974) 

- ' : " .> . 

tke original: planners' vision of a K-13 complex was baBad on -such'' 
educilional goals bs the shariiag ot teachers between elementary and 
X secondaj^ grades and the increased' facility t>f individualized progress 
for students. While theses types of goals played only a minor part during* 
Phase II, there was some discussion along these lines. Both the Principal 
and the Area Superintendent predicte<JrSome sharing of staff between 
Bayridge Public and BayrJ^dge Secondary Schools. Some of the other feed^ 
schools might also use such Bayridge facilities as the shop or home 
economics ar^as for their upper grade pupils. , ^ , 

• V. 

Since Bayridge P\iblic School was^ located adja<;ent to the. new school, 
it played a more 'p±ominent part in these plans than the other feeder^ 
^schools. However, this was a somewhat sensitive area oi planning, »as ^ 
such integration of programs might be seen as preferential treatment. 
Nevertheless, plans for sharing the teacher of 'instrumentiil'^usic be- 
tween the two schools were already under way, .a promising initial step - 
towards th^ K»-13 ^complex which was part of the original vision of the 
school. * . ^ 

2. Staffing Structure 

IXiring Phase I, there were suggestions that the' new school' woilld experi- 
ment with alternative types of staffing arrangements. One of riie . ^ 
suggested characteristics»for the new Principal was that he show interest 
in this direction. During Planning Pha^fe.II, 'this aspect of the plans 
had come to play a very important part, and the resulting staff iftg^ 
arrangement had'1>ecome perhaps the most controversial^ aspect of *Bayrt'dg*e 
V^econdary School T ^ . , - • . . 

The Principal had been interested, in flattened hierarchical, structures 
for a long time. He had had previous expeYleirce in working with. such, 
structures^- in two other scho^ie/ before his^moves^fto Bayridge. He had * 
stated that in such a system teacher^ at>Ie to adsume a'^re pro-r 

fessional role and have greater say in policy decisions. He. felt- that 
the current hierarchical system was a real. constraint on* the freedom made 
possible by H.S.I.,Nand that such a system was somewhat ou^noded for . , 
other reasons as we^l. Hi*8 position, was made public in several news- 
releases during Phaie^'ll. , « % . - * % \ 
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The «chool^9 planners intenjj^p explore new approaches 




to.organizatttofl. -The^bntario high school his ov^t a 
^ ' • Uorig perjlod* developed em orgaMzational pa^m of 

,'pfiaQipaI, ;vice'j^prlacipal(s) , major department heads, 
- jnicror department heads- and assjstant beads-oi: ^^cMirmen, 
' Somfe^of the conditions thatgave rise to this type of ^ 
- ' ^ . 3t:9^u.re no longer prevail and other factors, such a$ 
^ ^ • teacREJ?--«upplV and leveling secondary school enrolments, 

; indicate that 'alternative and Supervisory schemes' should 
. 4: be s^tiidied^* , . ' ^ • 

- * ?r?rtcipal Joyce al^dpj^^^iended there be no department 
heafls at the school AMHri^e each teacher \#ith an 
opportunity- to play a^^^vital role in planning^and 
* - •/ managijju^ the ^airs o^ tife School. * 

' ' ^ Leadership will be cfef ined j3n*an ad hoc^ basis for short ^ 
' / ' periods of time and policie's will b(?*^established by 

The ide-^^l^lat hierarchy had tTie compfefete* support; ,of the Area 
SupefiqrtetOTent alj-^long. * .... 

' . • ."^ g^t well-t twined, highly- cdmpetent^professjonal^ - • , 

• . individuals, they , are *going to nee4;iess^and less*of 

the traditional hierarchy of supervision. They will 
\ ^ • be self starters "for ^e "'mo St pari:, and all. they will 

^ need will be certain asf)€cts p£ coordination^ at a very 
* ^ ^ low level, . .Everyone does b^^s bit at coordination, but . ' 
* ' • the.ceal thing is ^teaching and rfelatin^ to Students. 

a^^^ ^^an1iiiin;Te.tfim for the alssenfee^bf hieraf ch>^ you have 
/rvUtjl Ijp'paraprofess^onals. • ^ . m ? 

. ' ' : ' (Tnte|jriew, IJovember 1, 1<973) 

*4 ^ * It had aJ.;SO be&n pointed out that .the flat structure wbuld enable 
the school ,to hire some pa^(,jprofe6sidnal help. The Principal insisted, 
'however, that the standard „p'upil-teacher ratio be maintained., • - 




^id he sees i5i>re use ^de of paraproSssionals 
Id, clerical sfaff to free teache^rs from ^he- , 
non-professional jobs in vljii^h they sometimes get 
involved. . ^ s ' • ' 



"aSc 



• Ih^s dpes n^JtMnean, he said, that he is considering 
'trading off teaching 6t;aff for paraprof^sslonal help, 

\t t]ie practic4li^er\d, the funds normally allocated 
Co responsibj4itj|allowances for department heads ^ 



/**Bay'i;ld|e'Secondary School - First tror^ Built by Count?^ ^bard", 
4Frontenac CDiHit^y^( | ||^^ qf E.du<^ation; NewsLktjter , De^mbef 20, 1573. 

' ^ Colin Wrigh^- ifo.,.-^^^^ c^L^^j.™ 
, Education Trends 



igh"t,'^"Bayridge Sajfondary School - Will. Ref lecETjew 
", The- KiYigston Wlftg Standard, May 24, 1974. ° 
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will devoted tb securing t:be extra "para- . * 

o professional and* clerical help.*" , 

The. flat organisational structure at Bayridge hacl received the 4* 
Board* s approval and was to be fully implemented. Ther^ was to be a 
business jnanag^r to take care of technical details. There would be no 
chairmen^ ;but^|||Commlt tee structure was estab^lished at the first staff 
meet^ing, - ^* " /' • 

This development Was tbe ^ocus*^ of ^much Intere'st, as well as criticism-' 
in the County. Although member^ 4)f the J'lanning CommlXtee h^ discussed 
aljfemative staffing structures, the flat hierarchy came to be associated 
largely with the Principal.- ♦It was suggested that some of fhe Committee 
memb'hfs had hoped to have headships* at the n^w school and^ that the flat ' ' 
structure had led to the frustration of their plans. ^ The Board itself 
was very interested in the siMcess^of the flat structure and had recently 
been Involved in drawing up a set of flexible guidelii*a which would 
permit su^ variations in staffing atrangements throughout the County. 

3. Student - Teacher Grouping 

We Jiavfe seen tfiat the new school was designed with th^ view to facilitating 
tea^pfeaching, interdisciplinary collaborations, and v^ied class size. Ml 
Howeve^ it was, also kept flexible, so that a more^ t^if&ltional approach 
coul^ ^e used as the users wished. During Phas^* II, the planners chose 
to wait until the actual students and staff wejre identified, so that tiTeir 
owqj^Ching and learning styles might be taken**'into consideration? The 
rea^: Superintendent expressed this contern earjy in Pl^nin|; Phase 11.^ * 



Te^^t ijtj^ cbia g^ - nothing planrxed' yet. Integrated and 
' collHRative? - no. We have i||6^got the teachers 
yet,* iarfd L have not got th^m toi^ether yet. All of ^ 
;* that I ^ blink has ta^lblve, and I am not going to lay^ 
it down. ^ 



^ (iHteryiew, March '26, 1974) 

1 



During ^he. fir^st year of implementation, experimentation, in this 
direction was* predictably- low. The phy^cal ppace in tempo rary'_ 
location was probably a real constJiaint in this' area. Whether or not 
much experimentation took place during the second semester, once the 
^hool had*^mpv^d to the new building, depended <5n the preferences of 



4. ' Innovative Ciq^riaulum 



^We have seen that the Plaqtjj^g Conunittee designed the school j^uilding with 
a view 'to particyjiar curficular aspects. However, the detaf^of their 
program were iQst in ftie move frcjm ''Phase i to'^ase 11 of planning. It * 
appe^s to have be^n generally understoQd, however, that the curriculum* 
would be highly innovative. 

This aspect of the plans did nol- develop in that direction during 

It « 

Phase II. The school opened with a very traditional type of curriculum^^ 
for grades nine and ten. This curriculum bpokle^^^iidesigned ma||^ by 
the Principal and the approach waslconsistent wi^HPls' slower appW^th tp 
change. He admitted that the building , facilitated* curr^ular experimenta- 
tion,- but, as with the other aspects of program, he wanted to wait to see 
^dtt evolved: 

Innovative curriculum? - this will cartainrly be 
, possible in that building. Multi-disciplinary . * ^ ^. 

courses? - ideal for that, but nothing is planned ^ ^ * . 
You saw the 'curriculum booklet ahd it is 
^ . ' very traditional and pretty well on the lind be- 
cause I think yoii have to have somewhfere to start 
* from. 

- , ^(Inter\^ew, March 26, 1974) 

5. Timetabling ^ ' ^ ' 

As^^we h^ve seeti,^this^ort of practical detail 4/as not A central concern 
during Phase 1^ However, triese decisions had to be mad^ before the/ 
cuAiculum. could be designed, 'so that* the choice, fell to the Princip^T 
He felt that he was r^latiyelV fre^ in making this type of choice and 
f>roceeded. to study \^riouiB type? of semes^ering which had interested him^ 
already- In his exploratigns Ju^-rlooked at- ather models and consn^Lted 
knowledgeable individuals. His preference for*the' half-credit tjpe of 
emestering generated some* oti^j^i tion at' the Program fanning Committee * 
eting held in December, anAhVnme^li^^with a num^g: of ||he committee 
members once more during th^ sprin^^ arder to discuss this issue. The 
final choice of half-credit semeste/in'g appeared to have been made mainly ' 
of his oyn accord. At a'later tiii!t*^he hoped to have a' mixed semester 
type of timetable, but had stated that skiggesjtions from the relevant 
user^ would^1)e taken into consideration before such cTecfsipns were made. 



6. ^(mmniiy Involvement 



We have seen that Bayridge-vas planned as a community^riented school . 
right from the start. Many aspects of the school building were, designed 
specifically for this -^piirpo^e ^nd a considerable amount of discussion of 
this Approach took place during Phase I, More recently^ a number of opt- 
side events resulted in increased Support for community involvement. 

Flrs^o'f alJ^^4;h^ Legislative Assembly's Select ^ommittee on the 
Utilization of Educational Facilities came o«t stropgly in favour of 
extending the school's horizons into the community. Althotf|h not actual 
legislation, the documents gei^eratefi by 'the Committer certainly prompte 

much consideration and discusgion regarding community involvement .'in 

^ f- 

schools^ this must have been at least one of the stimuli behind the 
Frontena-c Board's recent considerations of the issues involved in the 
community use of schools. 

The Board's Cand the new school' s)* statement of philpsophy - Frontier 
I - supported this idea. ^ ^ 

The responsibility of the principal for the maintenance 
of a continuing liaison with the school comqainity so ' 
that the school is aware of parental ai^d community 
concerns and provision is< made for" tlie contribution of 
parents and the public to the development of school • •» 
programs. » * . * ' 

During Phase III; the Board formed a committee of principals in order • 
to consider and to make recommendations to the "Board concerning guide- ^ ^ 
lines for conffliunity' use of sc^ols. Signif icantly^his committee was' 
chaired by the Bayridge Principal. We'ask^d the Pi^incipal ab^t the 
philosophy of the conmittee and Jie offered a summary of their approach 
for us. * ' * . • 

I think the most ^significant statement from that 
is that people are involved in an advisory capacity 
rather than, decision-making. * This^gmes out loud 
and clear. The Director wants it Wmt way and a 
lot of the principals want it that waly. I expect 
p the Board wants it that way and that is the' way it 

. will be! 

(Intejjjj^ew, March 26, 1974) 

The then Chairman- (5rf the Board, in his inaugural speech, indicated 
the h5fe thought of community involvement. as the main priority for his 
tena of office. He shoyed great interest in this aspect of Bayridge^ 



It would have been nice to be able to 'provide, • •* . * • 

a facility which is the epitome of community W* 
involvement, community use 9f schools. All of ^ : • 

those things could have been performed if the 
complex We originally. .\ though-t about could have 
been buiit...it will in fifteen years' be exactly 
that as wnds' become available - ,playtng fields 
where the community is involved,^ certainly a 

swimming pool. AJ.1 of the things that will make , * • - 

Bayridge community a beautiful example of what 

can be done. ^ < ' , 

~ . (Interview, August 8, 1974) /. 

_The Principal himself was a long-time advocate of community involve- 

^» 

ment in schools. He was very active in this area di/ring his last 
principalship at Ingersoll and repeatedly expressed his desire to' blur 
the dividing lines b'etv^en school and coinnunity: 

^ I feel that in many secondary schools kids lose 
touch with society ... there^,s, not enough people in 
the schools. If they are* open and^i^jgle go in ^ 
and out^ then. . .people look upon it asfRSAr- 
school instead of facilities* set up for teachers ^ 
or something like thkt. , ^ • » 

(Interview, July 31, 1973) 

His experience with coimnunity Involvement -Included community use of 
the schoc^ facilities for education^ and recreational purposes as well 
as people^coming into the school as instructor^. He had visited such 
community-oriented schools as Stephen Leacock and l^rd Elgin^ There was 
only one type of involvement about which he expressed concern: 

The one aspect I am not familiar with is the 
political one. The involvement in decisioil»-making 
...what checks and balances were placed on it... , 
^ bow ^af along that road you can gC befo^re you get 
/ / stopfcd. ^ — :^ 

\ (Interviev\ September 29, 1973X>^ 

- IJe felt tfhat advisory bodies must be taken se»i#sly by those* who 
malce the decisions. ^ * 

I think these advisory committees will only last as 

long as they see some outcome. . If they are igfiored, 

then I think you get either confrontation or they % . 

just fold up and go away. > \ 

^ ^ (interview, March 26% 1974) ' 

bespite. his interest «nd support for^it, the principal expected 
that 'community involvement would not develop' to any great axtlg!nt during 
the first year at Bayridge because a£^he lack of permanent facilities 



during ^tHe flrsC^ semester. The connnuhity, he felt, must have an actual 
buildinj^with which to identify. • ' ^ 

. The new school and-dts princlj)al were publicly 'defined as* having ^ 
strong interest in communi'ty involvement through several newB .releases 
in locttj^newspapers: ' • • • ^ 



The new school... is planned to include many facilities 
useful to the community* Among* them a library, art 
^d music rooms, a theatre ^rts roomed- ^ double gym 
ar^ planned. Residents hope that a Swimming pool may 
he ^dded later at township expense. 

pAntipal -to-be; Bob Joyce, wants to open the school 
as much as possible to the community. 

Student attitudes and j^pinions are^kept relevant by 
havifig adults other than teachers in .the. school feels 
Mr. Joyce. ' , 

'He is an ilvocate of intensive' community use of schools 

" The school plans to open chaiiriels of communication 
with the community so that there will be a free flow 
of infoVmat^n to parents and a corresponding feedback 
' to the schqpl of the interests ,and^ expectations of 
the comminity. The principal-designate for ,the school, ^ 
R. A. Joyce, is studying schools witH a strong community . 
^orientation with a viev to ascertaining factors that.\^ 
have resulted ip a positive thrust and profiting 
from those situations that have developed iinh&ppily for' • 
school and/ community^* 

It appeared thatgin the eyes both of the publLc Ind of the Board 
of Education, payridge Secondarjr School was^com^ng increaAingXy to» be 
defined as a communit^-oriented^school. In an atmosphere 6f growing 
support for this orientation, the school promised to develop in ihis 
^direction as soon as the new facilities permitted. 



* "Bayridge, School", The Kingston News , Sefytember 27, H73, p. 2. 

.** "Bayridge Secondary Schooi, Okrst to Be Built *By County Board", 
Frontenac< County Bo'ard of Educatili^^ewgletter , December 20, 1973, pt 8. 
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The Pre-Ope^g Perspective 



/. . .« • • . • 

THE STUDENTS' PERSPECTIVE* ' ' ' , ■ 

METHODOLOGY - ' ' ' ' .' * , 

i ■ ■ . , . , \ ' ■ 

\ this chapter we e»amine the-views of students, parenks, and staff as * 
^;hey perceived Bayridge jjrior ^its opening. These data yere' gathered * 
in the Spring of 1974 when the new students, parents, and 'staff were 
identified or sO-ected for the, new school. Data were gfctUercll by 
questionnaire from the total sample of each of the three groups. .These 
include the total* student body entering the school »Nj^ 232 (91% response), 
parents of all' families 220^(50% were returned) and all staff - th6 ' 
principal, administrative assistant, and 18. teachers. 

A student questionnaire was u&ed to gather information concerning tlte 
students' perceptions of high school in general 'Ind of Bayridge Secondary 
School in particular. The major objectives were to identify the students' 
educational goals an^ to obtain their ideas concerning student role, 
teacher role, and parent role. Items were selected from previous relevant, 
questionnaires used by the investigators and -f rom other "related research 
instruments. Once more, si^ggeplions from Ministry Personnel ^| the 
principal were incorporated^ A special section" on the* role 'of the 
guidance counsellor was developed in consultation. with the new guidance 
teacher. Teri gtade eight students, not in the Bayridge catchment area, 
pretested the questionnaire and the research team made minor simplifi- 
cations Aid modiflcatiort^^ccordingly.- (See Appendix B for thft final 
version of the St^qdent Questionnaire). ^ 

Xfter receiving pefmission from the Priricipil.of Bayridge^econdary 
Schdol, the Fror^enac County Board of Edacatidn and» the Director of the 
Separate School Board, the principals and/or guidance heads in each of 



the nine feeder schocjls were contacted, and^arrangem'ents to administer 
the questionnaireSpin the s^pols were made. 

All of the students on the Preliminary Student^^st|er were included 
in our target sample. /At the 'one secondary school (because of ^t^ large 
nun^er involved) those ^tudents electing Bayridge Secondary School were 
assigned numbers.^ This enabled us to contact those students who had 
been absent or who had not completed our questionnaire. In the eight 
elementary 9chools the number of pupils was small enough so that the* 
>ciassrbom teacher (s) could readily Identify those Bayridge students who . 
wi^^'-ebseiit. * ' / ^ , 

%Ihe qui^stiannaires were administered to the BayriSge students in the 
nine fe^er schools in early June, 1974. The covering page^explained the 
place of th'i student' questionnaire in our overall study. The pupils of< 
the grade eight classes were gathered .in one room and the questionnaire 
was administered in a classroom perrpd. The'researchers attempted to - 
convey a fr:^end;y and suppor4^ve attitude, explaining that- the question- 
nalre was not a test and^that there were no right or wrong answers^ 
Students were encouraged to express their own ideas and assur^ that they 
would not be identified in any j^ay. 

The procedure followed at the only secondary school was somewhat w 
different. The students who had signe^opMon sheets for Bajrridge 
Secondary School were to fill in a,quefiftionnaire in fth^fcafeteria during 
their lunch peri^J^^all students remained foj^ lunch). Du;^ng the^thre^ 
forty-minute lunch periods the research team stationed themselves uflder ^ 
a large sign at the cafeteria entrance. As each of the Bayridge students 
cam^ to get the questionnaire, each signed her or his name and was 
assigned a number. In this way^we Vere able to determine^ wMcii students 
had ,not completed the questionnaire. " Questionnaires addressed to each* 
of these students were taken to the school .and distributed in the students 

eroQin. Students addressed any questions they had about the question- 
naTTe to the gsidapce department. Completed questionnaires were returned 
to the guidance office*and were collected by the researchers a few days 
later. > ' ^ ^ . 

The return rate for the studept sample was most encouraging/ Only 
nineteen quest ionfiaires were not returned. The following table indicates 
the rate of questionnaire returns in terms *6f absolute numbers and per- 
centages. The i;esponse rate^t the various feeder schools pinged from \ 
d(J% to 100%. • ;/ 
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Student Questionnaire 




ijumber of Returns . Percentage of Returns 

213 . 91.8 



FINDINGS 



In this Qectlofi we pres'^nt the findings of the student^ suVvey. These 
findings include the students' perceptions of education, "of themselves, 
and if the 'roles that teachers, guidance counsell^ors, parents, andT^ther 
adults should play in the school. Al^ tables are included in theTinal 
part x)f this section. ' ' - _ ' 

As well as looking at the tot;ai frequencies knd percentages, w6 have 
also analyzed the data in tfcns of the elementary versus" the secondary 
students, and the male versus the female students. As well we have • 
examined the data in terms of the students' 'educational aspirations. 

!• Educational Goals _ - 1' 

"The largest number- of students, .ovet one-half, indicated «hat they^planned 
post-secondary education ^ some kind. About two-fifths' said they planned 
" to attend university (this Included those wK^ said they wished to attend 
graduate or professional school). One-^uartfer of the'students planned, to* 
graduate from hlgfi school and then IPleelc employment or to find employ- 
ment before' high school graduation. One-fifth of the studenit said' they 
did .not know what their future plans were (see Table 1 at the end of thl« 
section). '* 

The male and female students responses to this question dld"^ not 
differ to a{iy degree. Proportionately more of fhe secondary students 
_than eleftentary sc-hool students were in the "uncertain" igroup . feo- 
portibnat^^y more of the elementary thaa of the secondary school students 
planned som^ kind of post-secondary education (Tabl^ 2). 

. Studerttjjfwere asked .to rate the Importance of devei<*ping 10 particular 
.skills (Table 3). Si* of the skills were fated as Nery important" by 
most students (over 60% in each case) with tfe^j rai&ining" students rating 
them as "good to have but not very imyrtant." These skiJLls were: 
doing well in EngJ.ish, math and science; Understand irig other people; the^ 
ability to think clearly and 'to ^olvg paoblem's; ebe ability to decide 
between right arid wrong; the ability to getYnrtig in the outside wprld; 
and the ibility to get alohg with members of the opposite-sex. cfiomewhat 

' • ex ' y. 



fewer, (tut nevertheless 'the majbtity of students Cover 602) ^so regarded 
knowledge about jobs and work, and siBsH-confijjence and leadership ability * 
as very Important. Although the majorifev alTO considered preparation for 
college and university work as very imporraac/ there were more who *^ indicated 
that this did not matC^r tb them than in any other oa^. Notj^surpris-^ 
ingly, it was less likely to be rated as important, biy those who did not 
plan some kind of post-secondary education. Creativity in art, music , » 
and drama is the skill which they felt least important. Only one-fifth 
of the students said this sWill was very important al^ough one-half *^ 
thought it was good tfS have (Table -3). " ' ' * . 

We looked at the way that the secondary versus" the elementary 
students rated these skills but there were no essential differences be- 
tween them, with the sin'gle exception of th^ item on_creativity , which 
tended to be rated as unimportant somewhat more often %y the feecondaty 
school students. , ' \ • ^ 

Very few differences hy sex were found. The only major difference 
was that females gave a much higher rating to understanding other 
people (91% vs 71%). " . ' ^ ^ 

Further breakdowns by thd students' educational aspirations^showed 
that those planning on higher education, were more likely to 'elnphasize 
the ImportatV^e of academic skills (English, math, and science), the 
ability to think clearly and solve problems and preparation for ^llege 
work in general. They were \ess likely than those who plailfl&i^olwork 
to say » that creativity did 'not matter to them," although they clearly did 
not think it very important (Table 4). 
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Teacher and Guidance Role , 

e ^students were querieJl about the roles a' teacher, should play. We 
ked questions which would reveal the students' ideas about what a 



eacher shj^d be and how he or ^he should act. A number of teacher 
attribut^^were listed and 'students were asked to rate these according - 

F importance: (1) this very important to me; (2) good to.have 
but tfot'^^ery important; (3) this does not matter to me; and (4) I would 
not like „ this. Almost all students (over 90%) felt (Jhat tre^ng all 
students faiiky was a very important characteristic of the teacher 'b **^ 
behaviour. Almost as many, (over 80%), rated as very import^^ that 
teioherg be friendly and encouraging, able to- understand the student's. 
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point of view on school matters, and very clear and specific in their 
^expectations of the students. Somewhat fewer (but at least 50%) of ttie 
s^dents indicated' that it %«s very important that teachers have the 
following attributes and capacitiM: they should make studies relevant 
to the refal world; they should encourage students to be original and 
%reativej they shbulcf keep trying out new ways of dc^ng things in class; 
they 'should be concerned about the student as an individual; they should 
^.be willing to help studentd with personal problems; they should involve 
students in deciding how classes shouTa^be run; they should make classes 
entertaining;, and they should.'be an expert in their subject area. 
Slightly less than half of the respondents felt it ^s ver^y important 
that the teachers push the students to the limits of their abilities. 
Cleac^y, t^e students' ex^ect^ions of the teachers were very high in 
'almost all areas, ^e^ greater emphasis seemed to he placed on ' tTi'e 
-Effective (as opposed to the cognitive) aspect of the- student- teache*^ -r- 
relationship. The students seemed to want a teacher who would treat 
them fairly and who was friendly and enco^iraging. Students did not feel 
that the expertise of the teacher or the teacher's ability "to ensure 
that students maxlmizre their potential wer^ as important (Table 5).- 

.We looked ioY possible differences- in the way that, the elementary 
and the secondary school T^udents answered this section. The 
only major difference concerned teachers making the classes entertaining. 
Only one-half of the elementary school students felt this to be very 
impx>rtant, while t1iree-quarters*bf thfe secondary school students did so. 
Perhaps the latter had been more exposed to "non-entertaiiKing"^classes? 
Other minor differences (of 12-14%) were thl^teacher expertise seemed ' 
to.be slightly TOre^pportant to Ae secondary students, as was willing- 
.fiess to involve students in the^cisions on how classes were taught. 
The aspect of teacher role which b^th ^he elementary and secondary 
school students disapproved of^most was the teacher 'pushing the student^ ' 
tA 1:he limits of their abilities. This was , particularly true at the 
secondary school level (Table 6). * 

We also looked for differences in the way. the males andrthe femajes . 
in the sami>le responded to this question. More female^ than male 'students 
rated the affective aspects of the teacher tole as very important. More 
6f the female students. thought it was veryfcortant that the teacher be 
^friendly and encouraging, be concerned about the students as individuals 
ani try t^^nderstand the students' point of view. As well, more at .the 



female students sai4 that trying new methods in the class vas very im- 
port^t. Fewer male ^t^iden ts attached as much inqjortance to trying new * 
inethodtf%ut still said that it was "good to have" (Table 7),. . . 

Percei)tion of teacher role varied according to educational 
aspirations, Those^ students who planned post-secondary education com- 
pared 'to those planning high school or less were more likely to be 
concerned with the teacher's expertise (64%' vs 49%^i and te rate as very 
important that the teacher encourage students to be original and ^ 

'creative (70%jrs 57%), "make studies more'relevant (77% vs^65%) and push 
students to the limits of their abilities (53% vs 28%)£^=The students " > 
who planned high school education or less were more likely to rate the ' * 

teacher's readiness to help wit^ personal^roblem$ as Wing very important. 

In order that the new. school's guidance department might acquaint 
themselves with the expectations of their prospective students a number ' 
of questions -about the role of the' guidance counselloj^were posed;. Of , ' ' 
the nine guidance functions listed^ two were. indicate^Wfebout two-thirds 
of the students as things they personally would like^Jie counsellor ^ to do. 
These concerned the ptovision of information about ^alleges and urviver- # 
sities and assistance with problems related to school work,. Approximately 
half of the students- indicated* that they personally wuLd like the 
counsellor to help them with career planning, to talk to them about 
personal problems, to assist them with job placement, to help them select" 

'their courses, and ^^^^e willing to meet with their ^teadhers abotit their 

progress and to communicate with their* parents ab gut, their needs. Only 

about a third of the students wanted counsellors j^hel^ arrange ior 

remedial reading and writing and to talk with parents about .llleir ideas 

on student needs (Table 8), Those sttidents who did" not personally want 

such aid from counsellors nevertheless tended to~Tndicate- that they 

should be available to others, F^w students indicated that any 43f the 

^ V • ^ . 

items should not be performed by counsellors. Notable exceptions to ' ' 
i ' - , ^ — * * * 

this concerned talking x6 students about persot^^E problems, and commu- 
nicating with teachers and with parents ^about the student. Approximately 
10% of students responde'd in each' of these categories, / ^ ^ 

Slightly more of the secondary -than of the elementary school student^ ^ 
indicated a desire to talk with the guidance cousellgr about personal 
problems. Both groups, however, felt that the^iervice should be offered, 
In the questions about job placement, arranging ^tra lielp in reading • 
and writing and communicating^itk parents sabout studeat needs» re- # 
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latively more of the elementary scl^ool students indicated that they were 
personally interested in these services; tfte secondary school students / 
^felt the services should "be offered though they did not identify them- * 
selves as users, ^ • , 

In general the ide&s of the male and female students- concerning 
guidance tolas were found to be the same, witfi the oper-'egpeption that 
males were slightly more interested in havifig the eoxKisellor assist them 
with job placement. ' ^ ^ * 

- The^^data were also broken down by th,e educational aspirations bf 
the students. Pro^)ortionately more of t|;io«e students' vho planned to 
seek- etiqploym^nt before or immediately after high school graduation wdhted 
guidance counsellors to assist them with sc'hool work problems as well as 
with job placement when they wer^ seeking employment. 

student "Role ^ \/ - . ^ _ , 

Respondents were asked ,to indicate their opinions of student in^volvement 
in the makl^ig of decisions. Five types oJ^ school decisions were listed 
and the students indicated whether they felt that studenfs, in general,. , 
should be involved ''always," " sometimes, or "never,*' Although almost 
all of the respondents indicated they were Tn favour of such involvement, 
the majorjity (over half) tended to qualify this by using the/'sometifaes" 
category. One exception to this concern the decisions about extra- 
curricular activities. Two-thirds of the students indicated they would 
"always"'' like to be involved. ' A fex of the stiidents (13^) had definite ' 
reservations about having some- say in what happened' ia a particular 
class. This migfit have beeji because of their lack' of experience and - 
their feeling that they^'do no^ know enough about the subjeats'7" ^^s one 
student expressed it (Table 9). \ 

Relatively *more of th^ secondary students indicated their willing- ' 
ness to "always participate." The 'ejementary school students seemed 
more hesitant abolit assiuning responsibility and most frequently indicated 
that students stibuld "sometimes" play a role in decision-making (Tabl^ 10) 

^ When asked if they personally w>uld be interested in having some • 
volce^ in these "areas of decision-maWng, the majoi^ity of the students 
aald they would like to participate. Here -again, their ^choice waa to 
participate "sometimes" rath'er thanV'Always." Moreover,' the proportion 
of respondents who said thery would "never" parti9*pate almost doubled 



Xto about 15%) when! asked specifically if they "personally" would 
participate (Table 11)* . * - * . * 

A slight but ijonsistent difference between the secondary and the 
elementary school, students shows that the former were not as prepared* to . 
commit themselves to personal involvement in decision-making as the 
latter. Surprisingly, the greatest d^f f erence/(18%) conceme^j^fhe item 
regarding school curriculum decisions (Tabl^ 12). 

The male student^ were sightly, though consistently, tiore receptive 
t:o the idea, of personally participating,* either "sometimes" or "always," 
than were the female student's (Tabl^ 13) . ^ 

Answers to questions about personal partieipatiott^were examined in 
light of the students' 'future plans, generally, relatively more of the 
studentswho planne d^ ^9 ^^ kind of post-secondary school education 
(compar^ra Iwith those who planned to seek jobs before or after a high 
school graduation) indicated a desire for "personal". paj:ticipati|Dn .In ' 
decision-making, although the differences were vety slight (5-12%)* 

.^^--^ • 

4. ^he Role of Parents and Other Adults ^ c 

We* asked students to indicate *th^ir feelings about the- participation of 

parents and other adults ^in the decisions regarding the same five aspect^ 

of school life. > The majority of ihe students clearly ^id not think 

parents fn general' should be involved in decision-making. There was one 

area in which the student group was ambivalent, however. Almost an equal . 

number of students stated approval as stated disapproval of parents 

helping to* d.ecide/'what subjects should be offered. ^ Between 10 ^d 2^% 

of the students (depending on* the category) were undecided* about these 

issues (Table 14).^ • 

The elementary school students as a whole seemed more receptive to- 

, ' ' i ' , . 

fr^irds 'the idea of parent participation in decision-making- This might 

" ' * *■ ( 

be explained by an exposure to community involvement parent participation, 

at the primary school level and the existence of home andf school associ- 
ations at some of tKe elementary schools (Table 15). » * 

^ Again 'differences in sex and level of educational aspiration 'did not 

appear. to alter the response patterns for pareiltal involvement in the 

• schools. ■ ' « ■ , 

Students were asked ^ow they ^uld feel about the involvement of 
their own parents in three other aspects of school life. Generally 
speakingi they were not in favOUr>of such involvement, itekrly half of 



the students said they would .-not like their parents to be members of 
schMl comnjittee^^ or. to h^lp in the.*6chool library or office. About p 
quOT^er of /the students indicated they were undecided. ■ XKey rejected 
>ven morel f orcefull^ the^ Idea of their parents working in the classroom. 
Three-quarters of the s^tudents said they would not lik4 this <Table 22). 

. S{:udents were somewhat more positive- about such iwvolvement by aduLt 
other than their parents, . ^Sli^^ly more than half of them said ^ 
• they would like to* have adults v^Rting in the library or ofMce. On* 
other adults working in the classroom, opinion seemed to be evenly* ' 
split,, with approximately ^ne-th4rd of the resjponses in each of th6 ■ 
categories: "woiildkike it,"' "m^ld nort like it,'*^ and "don't know" 
(T^ble* 17). • • z " 

^ % * / ' ' ^ . - a 

' * Thei»e seems ,to b^ more resistance from the liiecondary thin from the 
^ elementary . school studenjis .cQiicerning ' parent and general adult* paltlcipa- 
tidn. in the school program, with "the jingle exception o^the it^m con- 
earning adults ('other than' parents oi: teachers) ^Itfelping' in th^ school ; 
^^lihrary or qffice. Ther:^- yas no difference be|?^een th^ way that ^these-^ 
tw4 groups responded to this item, •Perhaf)s Ihe elemefitary students 
found the principle of, parent and other |^ylts participation more accept- 
able than did their, secondary school counterparts because they had 
experier4:ed adult and^ parent volunteer^ in ^ heir sch'ool.-^ One ^of^^;^ * 
elementary fe'ede\ ichool^ in particular had a very extensive *^alu&eer 
program J[Table>Hg|^, ^ , . ^ 

^ Jiob) would ijou fe^el about^our father ar^\mother being a member of a 
committee iri sahooly setting goalsy objecJtives ^nd rules and . • 
iCegulationSy deciding i^hqt. subjects should be offered and^what happer^-^ 

i 'in a pariimilar clqssy and developing the program of extra- purr icuyxr' 
aotlvii^ies"? • ^ ' * • \ ' \ 

■ • ■ * , . - : • o .' X.' 

"Because it isnj^t t^he parents .that have. ^ go by the-ruPes,"^ 

"Sometimes tihey Inlght h^ye good id^as, , add othe^ times, they ^aight not." 

"It depends <)^fTi«i much they will have to» do with .the' school. ,1 would 
not like a teachCT to be nice to me because my mom or dad are oil the ^ 
committee."^ - • ■ * 

•"Parents should kuow wHAf is going on<4h the school." : ' 

"Some t'hings that" parents think ate not what we want/* . ^ 

"I don't care,*^ , * ^ 

I wouldn V really know because neither of my parerfts have been on a"- 
committ^ for school." " ^ Q • ' * . . 



"I think th^t s^netimes' the teachers and students cQ«ld ^olve many of thev 
problems, but parents can fl^J| also., If's aiways nice tb havLthat 



'helping hand/ ^ 

"They might be old fasM^Pd in some ways, i.e. not bein^>ftble to ^ear 

Y 



jejns-" 

"Depends pn the situation." 
"Old , fashioned ideas." ' 

VShould not be involved A all commitCeeV. 
"Depending on the situatix^." * ^ 

"Thfey donrt (know) all aboutV what I like or how*! sometimes express my- 
self."^ ^ • . . ^ 

"Thfe topic ajjout parents helping bothers me^^^bit, for if a parents ge'ts 
into the school they worry, and ^are on your baclcS'^^t^i^jeN as much (comment 
"so applicablje to questions 53 and 55).." 

is woul^ be good for the parents to do this b^caus^ "they .need tq have 
e say 'in theij: student's schooling." " ^' 

at's with the parents? As if they would have enpugh time anyway. 

How would you feel about adults- (othe^ than your parents) working in the 
classroom helping the teaqher? 

"Some adults would -^^e all right, but parents are always trying to make 
things *J)etter for their kids-and it spoils a lot Qf things. But. if £he 
person' is like 'X', y^s. A person that really unde^rstands.'' 

"If t earners d6 get extrd parents help, 'the parents may make a mistake 
dnd cost the student marks on § project, essay etc." 

"You could extra help, but that parent's child ^would g^et more help 
from the iparentSi" , ^ ^ - 

"If they are nice." » " * ^ 

"How would they help the ^teachers?"' * ^ - ' 

"Too many^arents bug me." ^ * . ^ ^ ^ 

"It would ^e all :right if the tearpher bad a large class or if sfte was 
teaching something difficult when most studeijts need 'help," 

"They .might have dj.f'ferent ideas from those^f your teacher, you would 
have one more. extra person to get to know." ' 

'It would be all right if she or he knew enough about the subject to' 
. teath it successfully." * , ^ . 

\ * ' • ' 

"Because if you did something wrong 'and didn't waat^your paients to know 
they wpuld probably tell." \ ' / 



How would you feel^ about your mother or father working^ in the q^yassroom 
helping the tedcheV? ^ ► 

'^They might tell me off after sch^l and play it cool other days." 



'"It" would be all right if she or he. know enough about the subjeQt to* 
teacfh.it sucpessf ully/' ] ^ ''^^ ' ] 

"I think she" would be mojre injterested in my Work instead of heljiing other 

Hew would you: feel about adults i other' than your parents or teacher) 
helping in th%j^ohool library' or office? ' 

'^Because they k^>w what types jOf books I like/' . 
"1 doMC^care, - ^ 

"Well I jion't thir^ it would hurt." ... 
^•'It wouldn't matter," 
"It^ doesn't really matter to m€ 
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"I would like^^to see the communit^ies l)e' involved in schools more if they 
wish." ' ' ^ 

Eow would you feel about your mother or father helping in the school 
library dffice? 

"It wouldn't matter to me." 

"Well »if they want to they can." 

"It would be O.K." 

> 

"It doesn't really matter to me," » 

5. Leamtng Styles - , * 
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We asked students to state which o'f six learning styl^^ they found most 
effective. Nearly half ^of' the students preferred class discussion. The 
next choices were: (1) discussions betl/een teacher and iBudent (one- 
fifth); (2) their ^wn independent study; and (3) working with others on 
a ijroject^. ' Only a very few. of the students said they learned effectively 
through small group discussions' or teachers' lectures (Table 18), 



Although it was the first choice of both groups of students, pro- 



portionately more "of the secondary school students seemed to prefer class 
i^iscussion^. There were^ about the same number of students indicatjjig 
they learned most ei^ectively in the other learning styles (Tabi^/9), 

No significant differen<ies were found when w6 examinee! the data in 
terms of males and females and levels of educational a9piration- 



6. About High School ] ^ * ' ^ 

We asked students aboi^t the ^irst time they had heard aliout the new high 
school. Almost half of the students said they had }(eard about it by the 
summer of 1973. An additional 20% had heard by December "t97 3. Only 10% 
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had na^hflard by tbe, spriag of 1974 (Table 20) • Th^ students first 
heard ^about the school fi^om various source^. The mftin sources were 
school staff, oth6r stUdenttf or friends andtr'fainily. (oae^fiftfh in each ' 
category)!' Othet, though less ilreqyuent^ -sources' were the media and . « 
"hearsay" (Table 2\)\, More of the el^entary school .stCidents than their ^ 
counterparts in high S9hoQl f irsir heard about the school from their - 
families (Table 22). ^ v 

Host of the students, male and female, elementary and secondly 
school students, ^said they taUked "a ,littL^" (as^ o^pose^ to. "a great 
deal") with their parent^ about hijgh schawl (Table 23).-, ^ 

Almost three-quarters* of theN^tuHents indicated^ th^t they h^d fdme 
questions about high school. However, only' a S^of the students .elabo- 
•r^ted and^explained what their queries* were. , PCThap^ the ^^tudents f elt ^ 
pressed for time when completing the questionnaire* and therefore, did not 
take time to express ;thei^ cj(berns. 'Students may ^lavie had .questions i'l^^ 
their mitKis but tTiels^ mi^;ht nav« -been nebulous ^^iieties which they 'could V 
not yet ai^ticulate.* At the t4.ihe the questionnaire was administered the - 
'studentsV holidays yere very Vlose at 'hand. Th^ may also have been a 
deterrent. Students' may h^e been reluctant fo discuss the next schcJol 
year as their present "one was just drawing to a close. Although s^me 
students had questions ^bout the curriculum, the teaching staff, the. 
student life (extra'-curricular activities, dance^^etc. ) , mbst of •the%' 
questions aake<J cpncemed the new School buildlQg under construction 
(Table 24). . • 
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(All figures Indicated In tables represent percentages unless otherwise ' 
iradlc^ted.). , " » ' , 

fil^entary (Grade 8, l973-74)> N - 132 T' • - ' 

• ' \ . " ■■ •' • > 

Secondary (Gjriswie 9, 1973t74) N _6l ' ■ ' ' » ^ 

* , . • "• • - T - 213 • 

Students' Educatiorial '/{spiratione ' ' ' ^ ' \ 

What^e-ydur plar^for ijcuK' future at thie time ? i ^ 

* * ^ ' . • • of students^ , 

1* . ^G©^ to work'bfefare graduating f rom'hlgh. school ' - \ 
2. /co to work right aft^r gr adulating from hi«h*8ch'o< 



:^r graduating from high* school 15 

3. Attemi coianunity. colleg-e,4tiechnical institute, or i • 

• •business college . - ^ .\ , » 12 

Attend university 26 

. • S., Complete university and continue ylth ^radilate . 

school or prolVssionar training " / ' / 16 

• ^6. Ddn'r know ' • ' . i ' lO 

1 . « Other . ' / , • . 1 



Table', 2 ^ - ' • ^ 

Sdisbat^onal AapiratiofJ of Elementary Vs. .Secondary School S^cdenta 



^ ^ ' Z of Secondary % of^ Elementary 
School Students " ^thoal Students 

, *1. High Sqhool education or^ess 27 ' ' ' ' "23 

^ Jgost-Secondai^ s.chool educatipn - , « 61 , • 

'Undee*ld^d " „ . - 29 " "16 - ^ ^ 



*' Includes:, a) go to wo^lc .before graduatiiig from high sch<^ol * j| 
» to work right after, graduating from high school / ' . 

Includes: attend community college, techhi*cal institute or business 

^ V ' • : " • coiiegT ' , ' : , . ^ ^ " ; \ ' ■ 

*tend university \ , ' J\ ^ 4'* * 

* , - ®^ coB^plete university ariti continue with graduate school or 

professional training ' ' • 



Table J» „ ■ ' ■ . 

Importance of Skills ' *• \ *- 

'tfw impdrtant im 4^t ygu to develoy the folloAing akij^e* from* your 
hiqh'Sohool eduaation? . • • 

* very good to . does 

• » ♦ ' ' ^ ^ J^nportant ' have but not . pot 

<a very Import^nty* *mattet 

Doing w^il in English, math, and (' - i 

science- > . 85Z , / 2X 

%reativfty in art, music, or drama 19 51 . ' 29 

RlTowledge about jobs and work 74 26 .-^W* 1 

Preparation for college/university . ^ ^ 

work . ' 62 ^ 16 

Ability to think cj.early and to • » • 

solve problems ^ 88 t 9, ' l 

Ability to decide between right 

and wrong- ^ , 84 , 14 " , 2' 

Ability to geft along in the out- . A J , 

side world 89 . T 9 * 2 

Under staitdipg other people 82 ^ 15' ^ S 

Self-confidence and leadership p ' • . 

.ability • % • 66 28 6 * 

Ability to . get along with members 

of the opposite sex 82 ' 14 3 



Table 4 



Importance of Skills l)y.. Educational AspiratCona 
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* i ■ • * - 

"Doin^ well in Eoglish, math, and 
science v * ' 

> 

Creativity ln'%rt, music, or 
dT«ma - ^ 

Kpowledge' about Jobs and work 
: PxiBKl^TOii for college/university 

•Ability to^ think clearly and : ^ 
^ solve problems 

Abirittxto decide between right 
and wrongs 

Ability to get ^ong in tjie 
outside world 

Understand otherfpeople 

Self-confidence a^d leadership 
ability 

' Ability to get alon^^th 
tteirijers of the opposixe ^ 
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20 




•24 


' i6 


63 


21 


78 


22 




73 

-5 






, -70* 


(28 ' - 


2 

4 


14 

r 

75 


.41 
'22 


45 
2 


' 94 


. 9 
5 


2 
1 


49 ' 
'91 




19 

2, 


86 


12 


2 




15 . 


3 


' 88 


'12' 


1 


^ 


12 




89 


8 


3 


. 90 


( 

7 ' 


2 


80' 


16 


• 4 


81 y* 


17 


3 


88 


5 


63. 
86 


, 31 
14 


6 

_ I 


66 

( 

80 


27 
ft 


. ? 
- 4 


. 91' 

• 


30 


5 








V 

1 


»■ 0 

1 


t 







76 



Btudent Impveaaion of Teacher Role , 

Hpi) important is it to you that your tedohers act in 'the^ following 



mnner? 



Very Good to- 
impor-v have' but 
tant not very 
impart ant 



Teachei's should be concerned about 
me as an individual. ^ 

A teacher sWuld be a real 
expert in this subjects . 

Teachers should be friendly 
and encouraging to stu4jBnta. 

They should* make the classes 
entertaining. 

Teachers should push students 

to the limits of theiV abilities. 

They should encourage students 
to be original and creative. 

They should make studies 
relevant to the real world. 

Teachers should try to under- ' 
stand the students' point of 
view on ^hool matters. 

They should involve students 
in^ieciding how classes 'will 
be taught. ^ 

Teachers should keep trying ^ 
oi^t new ways of doing things - 
in class*^ \ 

They should be very clear and 
specific about wljat is required 
of the students. 

The'y should treat all students 
fairly. v 

Teachers should be ready to 
help stucients^ith personal 
problems, if necessary. 



62 



57 



86 



59 



44 



64 



?2 



86 



59 



63 



80" ! 



94 



Doesn^ t 
matter ' 



I would 
not like 



60 > 

r 



29 



32 



13 



33 



23 



26 



2Q. 



26 



24 



16 



26 



10 



10 



10 



49 



24 



64* 



v 













' Table 6 ^ ' . 


I 








Elementary Vb. Secondary Students* PevQeptiona of Teacher Role 






Very 


Good db 


^Do^s 


- - . 




impor- 


have 


V not 






tant 


but not 


matt 








impor- 










tant 




Teachers should be concerned 


Sec. 


58 


,29 


10 


about me an an infUvfHnal 


' iLieio. 


0 J 


29 


5 


A teacher should "IK a real " . 


Sec. 


65 ■ 


28 


2 


expert in his subject. 


Elem. 


51 


34 


/ 15 


Teachers should be friendly and 


Sec* 


88 . 


10 


1 


^encouraging to students. 


*^ Elem. 


85 


' 15 . 


1 


They should make the classes 


Sec. 


24- 


20 


4 


entertaining. 


Elem. 


49 


40 


9 


Teachers should push students 


Sec. 


37 


22 


12 


to the limits of their 


Elem. 


49 


24 


6 


abilities. 






<^ 




^They should encourage students 


Sec. 


62 


25 


7 


to be original and creative. 


Elein. 


66 


28 


5 


They should make studies 




67 


21 


10 


relevant to the real world. 


Elem. 


75 


20 • 


- 4 


Teachers shoulif try to unde^- 


Sec. ' 


85 


6 


u 


fetand the students' point of 


Elem. 


86 


11 


1 


view on school matters. 








• 


They should involve students 


Sec . 


67 




A 
H 


in deciding how class« will 


Elem. 


54 


28 


14. 


be taught. 










Teachers should keep trying out 




68 


1 7 


iU 


new ways of doing things in 


Elopi. 


60 


29 


10 


classes. 










They should be very specific 


Sec. 


80 


15 


. 2 


about what Is required of the ^ 


Elem. 


81 


17 


• 1 


students. > *• 










They shduld treat all students 


Sec. 


93 


5 




fairly.^ 


Elem. 


96 


4 






1 






■T 


Teachers should be* ready to 


Sec. ' 


59 . 


26 


10 


.help students with personal 


Elem. 


60 




8 


problems, if necessary. 

0 


^ — 









( 



65 



Table 7 ^ , 

Male Vq. Female Student Perception^ of Teacher Role 



Teachers should be concerned 
about me as an individual. 

A beacher should be a real 
expert in^his subject. 

Teachers should be friendly 
and encouraging to students. 

They- should make theS^lasses 
entertaining^ 

Teachers^ should pu^h students 
to the limits ^heir 
abilities. . ^ 

They should encQurage students 
to be original and creative. 

They should make studies 
relevant to the real world. 

Teachers should try to. under- 
stand, the students' point of 
view on school matters. 

Tfiey should invoive "students' 
in deciding how classes will 
be taught. . t 

Teachers should keep trying 
ouf new ways of doing things 
in class. 

They should be very clfar and 
specific about wh^t"*Ts re- 
quired of the , students. 

'They sjiould treat all 
students fairly. 

Teacherd should be ready to 
help students with personal 
problems, if necessary. 



Very 
Impor- 
tant 



•Good to Does I " 

have not wo^ldi 

hut not matter not 
impor- like 

.tant this 



Ma lip 


49 


" 38 


11 


2 


Female 

4 

Male 


n 

54 


, 22 
32 


3 

14 


2 


Female 


58 


33 


7 


3 


■ Male 


79 


19 


2 


V 


Female 


91" 


8 




1 


- Male 


57 


31 


\ 

' 10 


2 


Female 


59 


34 


5 


2 


Male' 


43 


27 


. 10 


21 


Female 


44 


21 


8 


26 


Male 


60 


32 


6 


1 


Female 


67 


22 


6 


5 


Male 


69 


20 


9 


2 


Female 


74 


20 


4 


2 


Male* 


77 


18 


4 


1 


Female 


93 


3 


3 


2 


Male 


5A. , 


26 


. \i 


7 


Female 


62 ' 


' 27 


8 


3 


Male 


57 


• 31 


' fO 


2 


Female 


67 


19 


10 


3 


Hale 


77 




3 


V 


Female 


83 

♦ 


15 


1 


1 


Male 
Female 


92 
97 


7 ■ 
2 


< 


2 


Male 
Fem^e 


55 ' 
64 


33 
-21 


7 
9 


'4 
6 




Table 8 ■ ' 

Student Impression of Guidance^ Role — ^ 

i/hat sorts of things would you esspeot -mi dance oouns^llons^ to do? 



Help students plan for careers. 

Provide information on colleges 
and universities. 

Assist students who are having 
problems ^ijii^ school work. ^ 

Talk to students about 
personal probleias. 

Assist with job placement 
for those seeking employment. 

Help stydents select their 
high school courses. 

Arrange for extra help i!n 
reading and writing courses 
for those who need this. 

Be willing to meet with 
teasers to discuss the 
student's progress. 

Be willing to communicate 
with parents about .the 
student * s needs. 

Ta^lk with parents about 
their ideas concerning^ ' 
student needs. 



WouW like 
coimsellors 
to this 
for/ me 




53 
48 

* 33 

.^ 45 
42 



Should^ be 
available 
even If ' 
I do not 
Aeed it 



Doesn't 
matter 



38 



U6 

31 

/* ■ 
32 

. 44, 

37 

40 

V 

37. 
37 



3 
3 
11 



8 

* 

12 



12^ 



L3 



,.r 



Don't Know category is oiitted since less than 10% of respondents iised 
it in any category. 



) . 



ERIC 



80 



Table 9 ^ ^ . • - - ^ j> \ 
Student Role iri debi^ion-Moking' in General 

Do ijou think students in c^eneral should have /^soyne sa^ in rndkigng the 
follobdng dedsidne? 



Always 



Sometimes - Never 



* ■ ** * 

Setting the goal's and objectives of the ' 

school, • " ' 

Setftiiig school jrules and regulations. 

Deciding wha^. sybject^ should be offered 
in j:he schoo'l program, * 4 ^ 

Developitvg the program of extra-curricular 

activities (e.g. school clubs). 

♦ « ' ■> 

Deciding -wh^t happens in a particular 
class (e.g. topics, studies, boojcsr, etc.).' 

Table 10 . ^ ^ 

ElemntaPy Vs, Se<x>ndary sJwdt Student^' Opinions About Gene^^ah Student- 
Roles in Decision- Making . * * ^ 



31 


60 


4 


29 ' 


56 


9 


33 


51 


6 


68 


29 

• 


1 


21- 


■ 59 . 


-13 



V 



Setting the .goal's and objectives 
'of the school.'^'* . , ' 

Setting school rules and^regula- 
* tton (e.g. duress code). 

Deciding wha't subjects should 
be offered in the school . * 
program, i ' 

^veloping the 'program of ^^tra- 
curricular activities (e»g. I 
$chool (^ubs). 

V Deciding what Jj^ap^ens in a 
particular 'class (e.g. 
topics studied, books, etc.). 





Always 


Sometimes' 


Total 


-aec. . 
Ele^. 


41 


51 ^ 


92 

90 ■ 


Sec. 
^lem. 

Sec. 
Elem. 


• .30 


53"^ 

• 58 

■ '.OO ' 
55 

• 


83 
87 

68, 
■ 85 


Sec. , 
Elem. 




^- 21 
^ 34 


96' 


Sec. . 
- Elem. 


2-7 
18 


55 
62 


• '80 



68 



Table 11 ' - \ - 

Personal Involvement ofjt^fk^^ in Decpeibn-Making 



s Always .Samfetimes N^ve^ 



•Setting goals and objectives of the ^ 
school , ^ 

Setting school ruj'es aiid regulations 
(e.g. dress code^) 

Deciding what subjects should b^ of.fe'red 
*in thfe school program. 

Developing the program of extra-curricular 
activities (e.g. school clubs). 

.Deciding what ifappens in q. particular 
class (e.g. tcJp'ics studied, booTcs, etc.).. 

■ V •■• > 



19 


5r3 




29 


"-' 47 


« 


24 




: 1,^ 


45 


43- 


4 

I 


17 


53 


- 16 



Table 12 - ^ - * . ' 

Personal Involvement of Seoon^ary Vs. ^^em^nta:^ School Students in 
"lieoision- Making . • • ' 



Setting the -goals anc^ objectives 
of the* school. * 

Setting schodX rules and regula- ^ 
tion's (e.g. dress code). 

Dfeciding^what subjects should be 
%e offereii in the school program. 

Developing t^ie program of extra- 
curricular activities (e.g. 
school club). ^ ^ . 

Deciding wh^t happens in a ^ 
particulaif cl^ss (e.g. topics 
stu^J^ied, -books-,- etc.) . 





Always 


Sometimes 


-ro|tal * 










^Sec. 


i -. 


49 


65 


Elem. 




• 55; . ' 


' 76 


Sec 


26 , 


48 


74 


Elem. 


• 31 




78 


Sec-. . 


*23 


43 • 


65 


Elem, 


24 


59 


83 


Sec. 


37' , 


44 


^1 


Elem.* 


• 49 


42 


- 91 


Sec. 


19 ' 


. - 47 . 


66 


Elem. 


17 


57 . 


.74 ; 



Perceritages 4gL not equal lt)0;bepause the *Never' category has been 
omitted 'from the tab*l^. - ' 



V 



'Tci>le 13 • . 4 ■ • ^ ' * ,'■ 

BersotH ^Involvement of Male Va. Female Students in Deoiaion-Ual<ing 



4 



Setting the goals and objective^ 
of the school. . , 

' '^Sjjtting the School's rules. 
• and 'regulatioris. " ^ 

''Deciding .whalf^subjects should 
}9e offered in 'the schjfcl' • 
^ program, ' \ * 

Developing the program of 
ei|tra?-currit:ular activities ^ 
'(e.g. S9hool clubs )\ ; ' 

De<ilding ^what hap^jens a ^ 
payti'cuiar cla&s (e.g. t'Spics 
studied., books, • et^'c, ) • 



Always - Sotftetimes Total 



74- 
71 



Male 


^23 


' .51 


r ema xe 


1 A 
iO 


- --- :ir'- 


. Male 


27 


' ^1 


Female 


32 


45 

r 


^\>^1^ 


31 . 


^ ••50 • 


Female 


19. 


54. ' 






« 


f .Male ^ 


46 ♦ 


46- 


Female 


44 


41 ^ 


Male 


' 23 


54 • 


Female 


i2 


. 52 



f , 

\ 



78 
77 

81 
"73 

85 



\ ' 77 
i 64 



£entages do.not equal' 100 be,cause fhe 'Never' category haJs been , ' 



bmitltSi^f r|ln the ^table, , : 



4r * 



r 




'70 



Table 14 ^ . 

Elementary Vs.- Secondary School ^tudentxPerceptions^of _the Role' * 
of Parents and' Other Adults ' ' 



} 



.would you feel about your mother, or fatter being 
.^IPember of a committee ITn the school, making 
decisions? 

Bow would you feel about" adult^s (other than your 
parents) working in the classroom' helpina^ t>ie 
teacher?" ^ 



How .would you feel about your mother ,or father 
Working in the classroom helpiM the teacher? 

voiila*you feel about aduj/ts (other than 
.your parents or teach*r^) helping in the dch^l ] 
library :^r office? * ' . . ^ 

How would you feel about your mot^hor or, father 
helping in the school library or d^ice? 





Would not 
like it 


All rigtit 
somet;lmes 


Sec 


55 

. 35 


13 
14 


Sec. 
•Elem.^ 


41- 


' 9' 


Sec. 
p Elem. 

Sec. 
El em A 


85 

70 

H 


V 
3 

'■6 


Sec 
Elem. ^ 


31 


■ 2 

. 5 / 



Table IS' * - - 

Student Perceptions oi the ni^e of Parents arid (j^her Adults 

Do, ]40u think that parents should have some say in making the following 
decisions" about what gqes on in th^ school?: ^ ~ 



ittin'g the 'goals ana o 



Settin'g the*goais andobjectives of the 

school. • ^ 

► ' ^ ^ . •* 

'Setting the school's rui^e an4 regulat,ions, 

Decidiiig what sub^ect^should be offpred in 
the school program. ^ 

Developing the p.rogrjam of e3;ti^a-curri<:ular 
activities. ^ • ' ' • 

Deciding what happ*s ±p a. particular 
class (e.g. topics studied, bodks, ^^>\^^^^^^ 

^able 16 , , / • * * , - ♦ 

Elementary Vs. Secondary School Students' Perceptions of the Role 

of ^atent^\and Othe^ Adults ' " ~ ^ ' 

Do ^ you think that parents should have some say in rrpkin^ the following ' 
decisions about i&)hat goes on in the school? ^ * * , ■ ^ 



Yes 


No 


pon.'t Know 

r ■ 


25 


56 * 


19 


17 


72 


1.1 • 








40 


46- 


13 • . 


35 


J 3 , 


' 12 ' 


18 ■ 


69" 


13 



Setting the goals and objectives of 
the school., \- * 

• » ® m 

. ' ' ' . » - ' *» 

Setting the^ sg^opl's rules and 
*regjfl5^tions.'^/ ^ . * *^ 

Deciding y?Hit- subj^ect^ shouJ^b^ 
offered in ^he s^thool prqgr^P^ 

Developing .the program, of extra- 
curricu],®^ 'activities (e.g. . 
school ' clubs) . / ■ 

Deciding wh^t-* hapMjis ^ijj^a 
particular c^ss .^^g^ *l?oi^ics \ 
studi^ed, booKs,. etc*. ). ^ . ^ 





Yes > ' 


■No 


Don't 


Sec. 


15 


63 


22 


Elem. 


. 32 I. 


52 


17 


SecJ 


ii ' 


78 - 


11 


Elem. 


« 21 


68 • 


A 11 


Spc. 








32 




■\ '16 


Elem. 


47 ' 

ft' ' 




. "<11 


^Sec". ' 


21 


hi 


1-2 


Elem.» 


43 


46 , • 


.11 


Sec. 


17 


72 


. : 11 


Elenu 


1-9 


67- 


■ 14 











.Table 1? ' , > •'. ' " • 

Student ?evbep'\^p6na of the Role %f Their cSn Parerits and 0 



How would you feel aboul^ybur piother or fa\her 
being a member of a committee in ^he school, 
making decisions? ^ . ^ # • 

How would you feel nbout adultfe ('other' than your 
parents) wor-king in the classroom helping the 
teacher? ' ^ " - 

How wQuld you feel about your mo their or father y 
working in the classroom. helping the teacher? 

How would you feel about adults (other than your 
parents pr teachers) Ji^^Iping in the schpol ' 
lijjrary or office? ^ ' . 

How would you feel about your moth^ 6r father ' 
h'elpihg in the school lYbr^ry or If f ice? ' 




Table 18 ' " . • " - , ' 

^Students' Preferred Learning Styl^ • 
How_ do you feel nou learn most ef^eativeli^? 

. WiflK^fe jieacher lecturing. - • ^' ' - '3 

Discussion between teacher and students. 20 
Through your own independent » study . - 13 

lu class discussions. « " ' LL 
In small group discus^onS. ^ ' * \ 9' 

forking with others on a project. 12 



Table ^19 *• ' " . ' . - " " . 

Elementary and Secondary Sobool Stud^t Re^o^e^ I^^iqating 'Preferred 
Learning Style / ) ' " ^ 

How do uou feel you learn most effectively? « ' 'V 

, ' ' ^. * Secondary ' Elementary 

With the' teacher lecturing. 3\ 3 

Discussion between t.eacher and student. , *24 <\ TS 

Through your own independent study. .9 -15 ' 

In class discussions. - V 5^ ' ' - 39 

In small group di^scu«sionJ. • , ^- , • 2 l2 

Working* witii others on ^' project. U '^m ^ • 

Time the Students fieJihd About the f^eiD^ School ^ , / . \ \ 

When did you hkar fox*- the fjrst time that there WQuld he a^new dchool 
in your areq? ^ - - \ ' • • 

' ■ . ' * \ ' ' * • 'V ^ - 
Before September '72 > " . , 7 
'72-* 73 school y^"r , ' ^ 34 = 
SunWer '7 J ' * w - ' <^ ' ^ - ''^• 
Fall, term ^3 to Christfl^s. * , '22 ' " ^ 
Spring term. '74 r ' • . X ''V , ' 23 ' 
Do^t remember • - ^ ^ 8 « 



- Tci)le. 21 

Students ' Source of Information 
Houi did i^oU find out? 



At school* in general ' 

School staff • 

Oth^r students or friends 

Public media^ 

Family 

Talk or^ hearsay 
Don't remember 




9 
2i 
20 
11 
20> 
14 

4 



Table 22. 

- Sources of Jnf ormationj^or Elementary and Sedondary School Students 
How did you firm'^aut? 



At school in general ^"^^ 
Sphool staff 

Other students br f j^iei|ds- 
Public media 
Family 

talk or hearsay / # 



' Don't remember 



Steqondary 
"13 

25 

18 

11 ■ 
' • ■ -10 • 



Elementary 
6- 

20 

21* ■ ' 
' 8 

24 . ■ 
16 

ft 

♦ 4 - 



Table 23 • - _ ' • ' — , » • ♦ 

Parente/Studerit/Ccmmnicatian' About School / 
Hca^-you and your parents tzclked about HiQjj &6hool? \ y 



Yes, a great deal i> - 
Yes, a little \i ■ 
Very little or,-t/ofat al'l 



25 
.j51 
14 



Table 24 







• 




■ 5 . . - ■ ■ ■ 


^ 




* 










of ^the school. * , 


(34) 




Curriculum 


■ 7 


(14) 




Student Li£e * ^ - 


. ^ 


(13) 




Teachers ^ 


6 


(12) ■ 


' f 


General, Miscellaneous 


5 


(10)> 












. ^ Total 


N •* 


83 





Total comments « 83. ^ Thus, t^he majority of students did not State 
any questions* < • / . - 



THE PARENTS'^ERSPBCTIVE ' . . 

METHODOLOGY , - * , . - 

*' ' • ' »»'- 

_.A suryfey instrumen-t with questions concerning ideas about- involvement 
and decision-making in the schools wag designed for tho'sayridge parents, 
. ^^1^^^ 3lso interested- in the parents' perceptions of the new school. 
h)w much and what kind of information did they possess about Bayridge 
Seco^idary? ' .* ' 

*The parent cpiestionnaire was developed after consulting question- 
naires used in the previous research of thl^pfliicipal .investigators (e.g!^ 
School Change Project*; The North Batt^leforcf Comprehensive High School 
• Study and the Loyalisf^Col.le'giate and VdcationaT Institute' Study) . " The 
instruments developed in the "Citizens ' School Survey^* were examifled as 
. well. Successive drafts of^he questionnaire were sent to the Kin ts try 
supervisory ofj_i^ial«^at. the central and regional levels .and'.to the 
ppincipal. The final versioti of the questionnaire (fpur'teeti -pages) , 
^ which incorporated suggestions from these individuals^ was finalizedjjy 

the middle of April. 4See Appendix C.)^ Follpwing - approval by*' the Board J . 
JK^; of education, the research team procee-ded to mail the c|uestionnaires to • ' 
the parents identified for us by the ^WHtfol princijjal . All -of th* parents 
,of the students who appeared on the preliminary Bayridge Student Roster 
Were included iij our -target sample. Sin^e p^nt familiefiTere identified 
by the feedfer schools and in this case only oHfeuestionna/re waa sent ' 
•out.' ^ To facilita'tfe the returning of the compleid q^iestionnaires, a' pre- 
I paid,- addressed envelope was incliidfed with eacfi.' V to t^^^^our ' 

hundred and thirty-one questionnaires were .mailed to' two iSi^J^nd 

twenty-nseveri homes. The data .were coliecceii in the period April, 1974 
- to July, 19 74. » 



While the paranA were not identified ^ynaak, ap the completed, 
questionnaires were returned- the numbers assigned fpr adii^il^tratlve " 
purpostes were note'd^ Each questiqnnaire -was assi^ed k number, a' • 
-family humber which , allowed MS to fcatch a coupl4, i.e. the mpther and the 



i 



* 

J* 




See' Michael Fullan and Glain.E'aatabrodk.'' School Change P>ro1ect- ^ 
Interim Report of FAgdinfes.^ An in/ormal' publication If phe Dej)artmeiit 
of Sociology in Edi^tion, The Ontario IhStitute far. Studies in Educitl<Mi, 



The Citizens' School Survey was developed ty 'the Management 'Institute 
. in Worthington, Ohio. . \ 



* » 



77 



92 



father of the same family. In the .second week of May we phoned ali 
families where one or both<>f, the pitents had not *rd turned their que*$tion- 
naites. Th6 caller explained that we were making 'certain that they Had 
receiv^d^he questionnaire (a Federal mail strike had occurred at the 
^time of our mailing) and asketf if they were ^gelng to ^complete the 
questij^naires to fill them iu and return th^m to us. A number of 
students wnjp would not be attending Bayridg^ were identified through * 
thpse c^Iis, accordingly reducing the number of valid respondents to 
four hundred and twenty-seven Individuals or two hundred and twenty ' ! 
families. , ' ' " ^ 

^ ' In the first week of July a letter was s^iit to all parents on our 
v&lid respondents list,, thanking those who had participated in the study 
and encouraging those who had no.t ^ cfo so if possible. Data, collection 
was' terminatedt on July 19 and by that time hafd heard from one or both " 
.pajent^ in half of the families.' m 

Parent Questionnaire 4 ^ ' ' \ • 



L 



; . \ Target , Nun^er ff Percent ' 

. ' * " , -Sample Returns ' " of *Retui^ns 

Individuals * 427 • 190 ' . 44^.5% 

Families (one or bo th parent^ 220 110 ^ ^ 50%'. ^ 

*§ince. research using mailed questionnaires as da^a source t^nds to 
be limited' because of Relatively le%i ^espon^^rafes ' (25 ^to 4J3^' i*' usual),, ^ 
we used severaj,, techniques *to Qnc^ourag^ a 'hlnk ,t'5^e of return from the 
parents^ -'First, we tri^d to provide as muchp/feJt^a|lj^^t^.on" as possible on 
the* front pa|e of the. questionnaire in otd^k^'o show , the *relevati[ce* oft th6 
'study. Parents were invited to contact jiiem|>ers of the research team jf * 
they had questions ^^bout<.the study or any ^sp^t of the new schaoi-."^, ^ t 



Parents expressed many concer-ns on the questionnaires, and duri^g.'our •. 

telephony conversations » . Sonfe 'pai^nts felt their opinions would go un- . 

— y , ▼ * ^ \ 

•heeded: "It is apparent that this questionnaire is , attempting to' justify, 

'-^ • • • , , 1 ' ■ • ^ . , ■ 

^ftcr, the fact, deol^ions etc/ th^t have b^en cut and jdrled^ fo.r quite^ 

some^time." And, "I cjp^not *feel that this will accomplish anything ot 

u^f ulness.'WOther j>arent8 .indicated that they,* did not feel confident . 

or capable^ enough to state what, their ideas' were: "I* h^ve left some.. 

' • ^te * ' ^ '% ' * ' * ' ♦ ' * <^ » 

spaces as I really feel what: I had to say would-be of no help>7 Still , , 

others thought the questionnaire would be of. some usei "I woula lik^ to 

congx'atulate ytmr .group fo.r deiisplop.ing such a survey (although J don't 



feel T ha\fe i ontributed.' tJ\a t ijmch) as It dem^astrates a €olid'' interest * 

i-n the. new schcx)l on your part,. i ^ 

* \ '* ' . ft 

'lumbers of the fese^rch t^axn had conversations with twenty^thtre^ . 

parents. Although, theihdi vidual^ responae^raic- was lower than we had 
' ^ " '~ ^ * 

hoped, .\ return of 5al-<^f the famlli€rs-^8 adequate t5o' make fruitful* 

analys|^ possible. --We do have a large inpire ' ( oneetn i ng 'the parents' 

perceptions, of the new school and their concierns, and expefctations *d tiring 

the planning stage. The f^ct that all parents did not respond might he 

expfcned by- the factjthat parents who knew very, little about the new 

school were unable te -react as ^comprehensive I y as they felt was required. 

However, at the t,^me 'it 'was impassible to verif>r thTs. ff we had said 

anything more abou^^he new school ^ t would have be^n self-defeating in 

terms_of identifying" informa t ion the parents possessed and their sources 

of infonpation. • " ... 

Using the data~from the parent qjiest ionnaires the research team \^as 
able to ermine the differing views* the parents about ^uch issues^^s 
educational dedisioh-making . and patent ' paifi i cipat Ion in l hr /schools . We 
asked tne P|^ents a number of questions ab{)ut fhe rolmof r he BoardS)f 
, Education, the Prinicpal, the teachers, the ^tud'ents^ahd/the parents. 
We also ^^sked chem about their 4^eas concerning' personal ifivoJLvement in 
decision-making andin school activities.,^ \ , " 

the data were fexamined^ for possible di?ferenc6^ b^twe^^^n the^-way 
that fathers as oppbse-d to mothers responded. We had" a pp^fox i mutely equal 
numbers of fathers (93)\and mathers '(97)^ among -the res^ondehi s . 

• rt should alscj be noted that in most cases we had ^oth parents in a 
family return questionnaires. Only^ twenty-nlne responcfents weVe' the only 
ones in the familyi'to take part ^n the-^survey, and of tliese , tour -were ' 
known to be single parents-^ .\ ^ 



'V. ^ai'^'nts^ -Involvpwnt in Th^ir rh'l^'.n^'s ^'resent sA'ionlT> * 

The questibnnaire began with a^ number of items which at 
out' the nature and extent of the parents* involvement iji the sclrools 
their, children were attending at the time. -'The answers to these qjiedtions 



emp'ted toTind 



are summ^iztj^ in Table 1 ut fhe end of this section? \ ^ 

(^men asked about parents' associations, nearly haljf of t\\e respondents 
indicated that^no such a^^^)^iation existed in their schools. An addition. U 



one-quarter of the, parents 's.aid that they 'did not know whether or not an 
association existed. Only 24% of the parjBUts. (fifty-four individuals) 
reported that there was some ior-t of parents* association at their school 

We asked parents about the nature of theiF^involvement in these 
associations. Only, about half of those who had associations said that 
they ever attended meetings, and of these five attended only J^SAdom. ' 
Twelve of theto said they attended '"Som^' meeings^, while another six 
attended 'Most.' TVo parents (both mothers) were members of committees. 
In brief, only about tweaty parents, or approximately 10% of all r^spffn- 
dents, could be said to have hdd some sort of active involveldent in the ' 
parents' association in their schools. • , * 

We, asked fvarents whether they usually went to t^ie school to talk 
with teachers or with the principal on their own initiative, or whether 
they needed to be invited. About one-third of the parents indicated 
they tended to go on their own initiative, while the others said they' 
ustially went only when- asked. Mothers were slightly more likely to go 
on their own initiative than were fathers. 'Approximately three-quarters 
of the parents indicated that they had pFSaid at least one ao^h visit to, 
the scho61 during the current year. Neafly a qi^rter had gdne twice, and 
about one-fifth had visited the school three or more times in order' to 
talk to a teacher or the 'principal. As might be expected, f atliers 'were* 
somewhat less likely to have gone than mothers ♦ ^ , * ' 

We also asked parents whether tbe3Mbdd visited the school, for some 
reason other than to talk to the staff ."^ Three-quarters of the parents 
said they had done so, A^in, mothers were more' likely to have pal^^d * 
suth visits to, th|^ school,^ with over^80% indicating they had done this, 
while only two-thirds of the fathers did so. , ^ ' ' , • 

We asked tjtiose who had visim^ the schools' to specify their reasons 
for the vlslt(s)* J}f the one hundred and thirty-eight parents who hajd 
indtcate^^hat they visited the school, almost all (l62> had attended an 
dipen, house or parents' night. Well over half J[88) Tiad attended some of 
the 'child^TOs ' i^tivlti^s (e.g. play or 6port&) All othej: reasons were 
each^^iven by 15% or less of the 6ne hund^red and thir^y-eigl^ parent?. 
These 4.nclude)i helping out in classroom, library, or some other par^ of 
the daytime program, seeing on^'4 child about. a private matter attend- 
ing continuing education courses,'^ and participating' in other activities 
not related to the daytime instruction. Other 'miscellaneous' atti\^ties 
incliiyjded items such as the following: ' » " * 
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To^attend meetfng of parents interestecl in Bus ' ' , 

. Service to Bayridge j>ublic School for students • ♦ * 

(^tttside a one mile radius. . <v 

For a' meeting in »,connection with next year's courses. 

^feeLin^a•^abtmf Bayrfdge* Secotniary School%nd\ " ^ 

/Bayridge'PQsd.. • ^ ^ ^ - ^' ^ ^ 

I teach a cbntinuin^* education course. ' * / * 

' m % * " » » 

'2.. Deoi^ion-Making ConqemrLrtg School Matters ^ ^ % . * ^ ♦ 

We a^sked the^p^^nts «for theic ideas about e^ucatlbnal- decision-m^kingi: 



Who should be fiivblved^ in the decisfoi^-Tn^king process at the new school? 
Should these, people act jnainly in an advisory capacity or should they be 
involved in making the fii^l decisions about: educational' goals and 
objectives; school rules, and regulations; gr^ing.ancl reporting practices 
^'curricfuluiri; course of srubjects; and methods instructiftn and extra- 
curricular -activities (Tablfes 2-7i? ' , ^ 

A large majority^of the parentsAhought the Board of Education 
should act in an advisory capacity in nuking decisions about most"6f 
these schcfol .activities. • A somewhat smaller |5t0p6r^on^(sli^tly over 
half of the jarents) indicated" ^'t the Boari should act in an advisory 
capacity it decision-making about the best course Qf* subjects ^^-me4:hods 
of .instruction an(J eictra-curricular activities. SlmilarJLy, parents 
strongly supporte.d involvement by the Board in final 'decision-making. 
Hiey were, however, ' less incfined t;o favour the ^oard, making the final 
decisions about grading ^d-reporting practices (64%^ , . cour^ subj'ects,, 
method^ of instruction (5^, and extra-curricular activities (47%)/ 4, ^ 




Most of, the parents did not think students sfiould. take ^arttii^ ^ * 



making final -decisions in any of^the school-related activities, wj,th't^eii 
exception of decisions f-elateff to course of ^subjects,, Wthods of instruction 
and extra-curriculat^ activities. • The^ majority gf parents said students . t ' 
should, however, act ^n advisory^ capacities and. they ov^rwhelmingly^f,(99%)' 
indicated that students should act as advisors of extra-currici*lar^ ' 
matters,. XSefl'er^lly, a majority of parents felt that' they as ^ grt/up, ' 
should act in an advisory capacity rather tlian make the fUiaA-^eci^<9n^, * * 
They*- dfd -see' themselves, ' however, involved in final decis^ion-iSak'lng about ^ ^' 
the best course of subjects and methods of instruction for thej^f^!f!H4. 
(75%), and extra-curricular activities (6^%). ' ' > 

Parents consistently ^a^. the principal and ^the teficHers as the ^ 
peopl^who made almost^iail of the; deci^ons.' fhe .paren^ indicated that • 



Xhe principal and; the teachers should -be involved in both adviso^-y and . 
final decision-making capacities regarding all s^choolt-reiatfed activities. 

Parents were askech^ identify other' people they felt should be 
involved in making decisions. Some- ofyt heir sugge'^tions follow. */ 

OtHers vho should be involved in decisions about edUcatit>nal goals and 
objectives 'for the new school: * 

Leading educators coilld be asked for opinions or advice. 



Pepple in th^ community, ,>ergT business managers, labour, 
leaders, ministers.' ^' , ^? . . 



This has to be a }oint or combined ^action ^involving . ^ • * 
parents, teachers, students, and principal and decisions' 
readied based on the mutual and most beneficial reasons 
for all. " ^ ' 

All should be 'involved, ♦ 

Others who shoulcj make 'decisions about the curriculum: ^ 

. # \ ^ , 

Any genuinely interested adult who may not have 
children. * ~ 

CommuniCy members^ ^.nyolved in busifrtess activities who 
will be potential employers or fellow workers. 

Others who should make the decisions about the best course, of subjects 
and methods of instruction: 

This again requires guidance from someone more 
knowledgeable than th6 student as to what courses to 

. . . ■ ' i 

^ . Guidance counsellors. 

Education specialist from -the univer-eity. ^ 

Others who should make decisions* about extra-curricular activities for 

studAits: . , 

i ' ' 

Members of the community, i.e. partners, musicians, 
dancers, sportsmen, etc.. ^ 

Interested groups or individuals with crafts etc. to 
: offer.- ^ . f 

The difference in t^he responses of thfe males ^nd females is interest 
ing to note. A signif itantly larger proportion of m6thers than fathers 
favoured the involvement of ^teachers, students, and parents in final 
decision-making about educational goals and objectives and school rules ' 
and regulations. ' * . - /* * 
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* - Parents were aslied if theyAersonally woixld be interested in haying* 
some involvAent in the making pi decisions concerning the school 

' activities (Table 8).' While parerfts in'gen^ral t^^ought parents' should 
be involved (Table 2 to Z>, .most of.^Ke parents sa^d that they personally 
were not interested Ui this kind of iAyoIvement with the' school . 'Thet 

-one exception was- that more patents (^5%^ than not (3?%) said thejTwould 
be interested in designing the . ins true tiolial, pro<gram fot their own, child. 



Parents were questioned about helping^ the new schpol in various 

capacities! ^ teacher aide in t,he classr^^m; as a resouXce person iti 

the library or in a special subject area; in tW^. office; in a Continuous 

or community education program. Most of the parents (62-84%) say that"^ 

they were not interested in helping at the sclJ^olV Of; those parents who 

l^ndicated a willingness^ t9 hel^ at the. school,' d gr^t pjoportion o^ • 

mothers said they would be wflling to act as a teach\^ a^ide- in the class- 

•t 

room, as a resource person in thfe library, or ass-ist in the office." 

However, 28% of^\he fathers indicated that they .would b'e willing to act ^ 

^s resource persons ^in a special >ybject area, while orfly 8% of the 

mothers indicated this interest. (Tabje 9). On the whole, neither the * 

toothei* nor the^ fathers expressed a strong interest .in-;helping at the. 

'.^qhool. Nevertheless;* there dicf appear to be a core of parents who would 

be willing to^ act as resource people in a variety of capacities, n 

Some parents suggested reasons vhy they were uaable to participate. 

^ ' c* ' 

My present job -makes me unavailable during 'school hour«, • 

but I could help* in evenings. ^ « 

e. ^ No transportation, available, « * 

••Since I work 9. to 5 p.m., I do not have much tim§, but 
would Kry Xo help some ways - evenings at dances, concerts, etc. 

•Other' ideas about ways in which parents might help were also suggested. 

After working hours 1 wquld be willing to help in 
staging for theatre^ aiTs , ticket sales, etc. 

To assist handicapped chiltire^ in swimming Instruction ' ' 

' should Inhere be "a pool). • 1 \ 

Anything tfo* assist in -^establishing a good working , . 
al:td.tude between student and teacher. - . ' \ 

^ Physical pro^jects. ' / * " \ 

I would be interested in bjeii^ involved In the cdqjpl^te 
revision of present school- practices^ 

When asked about the school program, parents overwhelmingly indica' 
that if they^had a specific pr,6bl^m with -the program or wanted a chan' 



In ,iT they would first contact the p'rindpal or vice-principal (84%).' A 
few' parents < 10%) would con^tact a teacher (Table 10). . ' 

Parents were also asWed about thelt sources of information - when • 

and how ^hey had heard about the new secondary school in Payridge. 

A ' * ♦ 

SlighMy more than half of the parents (52%) heard about the school in 

1973 aiidA>y the end of that ye^r, 79^^ of the parents had heard ther* 

would be a new school. Only 27% knew of the school in 1972 and of these, 

6% 'had heard in 1970-71 ('Table 11). Many of the parents fir^t learned . 

about the scl^qol from their children or from friends of. their children 

(31%) or from newspaper articles (21%). ^ly a small proportion of the 

■> - • 

parenrts learned of the school from the newsletter from their child's 
schoal^ from ^he School Board, from the meeting with the principal, from. 
, the "Pool" meeting or -from other* parentis . Mom £han a third of the 
parents (57%) indicated that they -had some other original source of in- 
formation. - Two sources citied often ,were real estate agents an/i rumours. 

When asked to list all sources of information the most frequent '•responses 
* 

w(^Ye the newspaper, the newsletter from their child school, and -their 
children or friends of their children, and the meeting with the princip^il. 
Parents also Ifearned about the school in other ways> from other sources. 

Radio news. * , * • ' 

k 

Radio comments on swimming pbol.« ^ * 

A meeting with Mr. French and Mr. Mather. ' • ^* 

Townshipx officials and Bayhill developments. * 

The main source of information foi; the p'arents was the meeting with the 
principal at the children's schools (38%) (Table 13). • 

We asked*the parents about theit general impressions and whether or 
not they thought the new sehool would be typical of other schbols in the 

, County. Clo^e to half of the parents (46%) felt that the dourse of ^ 
studies would tie somewhat diffei;ent from* other schools. Most of the 
parents said that they had no information about staffing structure, 
school year organization, physical plant, school philosophy or community 
involvement AO'he mothers' and fathers' perceptions of the new scho 
wexe much -the aame, with the one excfep'tion that fathers more often saw 
the^ school philosophy as be-ing ^somewhat different (32% vs. 21%) (Table \k) 

Although a^reat many of the parents said they did not have infor- 
mation about various aspects ^af-'the school, over half of the parents • 

^(52%) said they .were fairly satisf-ied* with the amount' of information they 



ffed received, 17% were very satisfied, 17%* fairly dissatisfied, and 14% 
very dissatisfied (fable 15), . , • 

We asked the patents to tell us-about* any addJ.tional information 
they wtild like to have, and their main hopes and expeotations, fears 
and concerns for the new school as well. The^arents made statements', 
about the school prggram, the climate and social organization, the goals 
and philosophy of the school, community issues, and the building as well 
as some miscellaneous comments^. One may gain an understanding of the 
kinds of concerns 'and expectations the parents had by looting at the 
verbatim comments. ' ' * - V* . ^ 

2. Cum*iculiifh and Pogrom , 

♦ • ' ' ' • 

If niy child is to be*\aught the basics - \^hich is ' 
now in question - L shall be satisf*ied. I doubt 
the system will change. .Too many people are making 
big money from it. ^\ , ' \ , . • • 

That it will teach basic ffe'<|(uirements' firstly, 
such as grammar, mathematics, good health, etc., 
and secondly to be responsi^ble persons. Good fun, 
recreational facilities, extra-curricular activitie^ 
are very helpful but not at the risk of side-lining 
. the prime prerequisites - as most of the students 
would prefer to do. ^ . • 

That it will hc^t be a. comj^letely 'free option' type 
of school - maintain some traditional standards. 

•To stress the importance of the basics: - mathematics * 
J writing the English language. . ^ * v \ * 

Proper education. ^ . • 
, That a good classic education be offered to my children* • 
That the school, offer gcrod sound courses with, 4n' eye • 
to hffher lea^rning wherever possible . ' , * " > ' 

I believe the students should receive a iqpre personal 
- ' guidance thari -I believe is* presently offered. 

I hofje this school leaves tTie child' as, a human, not 
another nrechanical person *for corporations to swallow 
up and use to the benefit of the chosen few.. 

Better po school people to, thilr ability arvd as ;:e- ^ 
' quired in our r^i'dly changing society than -to pass , • 
, or fail children , for Hfe . . 

.That -there will be enough teachprs and resource ^ 
, peojSle to give ;:he /tudents the. help th^ey need. ^ 

With budget cuts in edycation willthete be adequate , ; 

3ta.ff to make the^ schodl ^nore than^just a'typi^^^tl 

school. , * ' ' ' " , 
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My main hopes and expectations are: 1) A parent- 
teacher association; 2> A chance for parents to meet 
their chil^* s teachers; 3) An, opportunity for parents 
to visit the school and see just what their child, has 
^achieved during their work ip science clafiW, woodwork, • 
machine shop', cooking and sewing for exanqple. , . \ 

,L4ck o? communication. * _ ^ 

That the new school will be well staffed with qualified 
and uyiderstandiug teachers and be run smoothly with the 
cooperation of the parentis ao4 students. 

Personal communication between teachers and students 



(,so g^t albng^^well) . ,^ . * 

That^t will teach my_ children responsibility' and a good 
general course <yf education and specifically that, the 
principal and staff have better .control of the children 
nand the extra-curricular activities than what go^s an at^ 
the otfher secondary schools in the Township and the City. 

One of my concerns^ has been the apparent lack gf discipline 
within the schools and also the disrespectful attitudesi 
of students to* their teachers and superiors. Whether this 
irespect is warranted is not the issue, but the" manner 
of acceptance of this attitude is what concerns me. How 
this can be corrected, I am not sure, but perhaps mo^'e ' * 
stringent discipline practices might help. . , ^ \. . 

My main hope is that they mkke education interesting 
and usefuj., not too' many stupid rules and regulations j 
- remember today's children -are very different from our.; 
- time - and that' teachers' refrain fron^ having pets , but . 
not be too lenient litHei:. 

It se^ms fo me that students are fr^e to make some ^ 
changes in their subjects without having a^suitable ^ ' " 
explanation^ of their justification fot doing so. We ^ 
have had a couple of 'hassles' -over; this. ' 

Of all school rules and Regulations and no political 
interference with the school\^ staffs . ' 

,«Be a little more old-f ashion€?ff in the setting of • ^ 
rules and regulations ^ I feel that students can be 
very helpful in a lot of advisory ways,' but they 
should respect authority and be subject to it. " | 

. Excellent discipl^jae (firm)l ^ • 

Being participants (unwilling) in this* educational 
experiment, * the young adults should b6^ polled to 
ob^in their opinions. ^ * ^ ^ 

I woulcif suggfest that' the students are -given a 

' questionnaiife sim"ilar to this - get their reactions 

' as they are not children t should have some s^V" in , 

what they can/aannojt do, say or think.* 

Well informed teachers. . ^ * 

• • • • 

Hope for »6me .teachers. ' * 
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That it have a good staff that is interesfc^d in 

teaching thi* children *apd giving them an all tound 
educiliion. ' - * ^ • 

^ That each> and every student who enters its, doors to 
en^ark oft a pnpgram of^ study Shall teceive the highest - 
caJibrB of Idistruction and lea^Ve with a sense of 
• acliievement and fulfilment, tti\is being able ^o enfer 
a school of higher^^^earnirig or ga out and make a 
strong contribution^ to the betterment of '^he society 
^ ^ in which the^ arey^o Live. ^ ^ i 

My main- concerh" is the semester credit system. -In a 
transient community sjuch as Bayridg^ it is important ^• 
th^our children will^.be able to change .schools, not 

,orily at ^ear end, but also pid term without a great ^ 
deal of difficulty, the percentage of high schools 
across Canada using the semester credit system. ig very 
low, and from ^our owri^personal 'experience integration 
into a thre^ tem system from a two semester system 
is disastrous.. The tyo semester system has a great 
deal of merit and many advantages for the student, but 
I do. not believe it 'is (the most desirable one for a 
transient 'community. Wouldn't it be wonderful to have 
a secondary scWol system that was , prevalent in all 

..schools across Canada - changing schools .w.ouli no longet 
be any problem. ^ 

A place vh^re^he students ^an learn and give of 
themselves too.** Subjects and some shorts should be . 
up-to-date apd fAfilling., • ' ^ 

Climate and Soaial Organization ^ ' '1 

That it maintains the interests and hopes of the ^ 
students attending and perhaps inspires tjje students 
to a higher education. ^ 

That it will be a ^ood school with intelli^ejj^ 
-thoughtful teachers who will bring out the best 
in their pupils, also an- involvement between teachers * 

and par,ei)ts for the goodness of all. i • * . 

' " f ' / * [ » * 

• From wh^t inf o^rpiatlon I have received 1 regarding 
Bayridge^Secondafry School, I feel the i school will 

be quite successful witK a good hfealthy envirOrtment. 

* ' ' * 1 

A plaoe where .the students'jBuld* be piteased to » 
I attend and 'learn and give t>f themselves too. ' , . 

^ If the teachers and prlncl^pal are abie.to 4iscuss' 
matters, .and become involved in a few '^chool 
activities with parents' 4nd. studfents, ^s well as 
' the princ^-paL and teachers have d«ne ^tj Bayridge * 
Public, .they will be respected. 1 , % 
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Gqqla and Phitoaophy 

^ Thdt in the very ne^r future it will service all • 
students /not ju/t level 'four and five, ' 

I hope there wiH/.be a remedial program, plui some ^ 
thought towards, future level two and three piygrams. 

Corisideratiou must be given to the family economic 
^ backgro\jnd of students who do not reside in th^ 
Bayridge' area, • ^ ^ 

I • ' 

, . Th^f it will not become an upper class, higher 

income type schooa as north of 33 highway there are 
a darge number of average and b^low average income 
- families who just .cannot afford a lot of fancy and 
unnecessary books and e quip ment. ' ' ^ 

/ That all stu4ents will be given ah equal opportunity 
to be taught and participate regkrdlass of ability, 
backgrpund and financial position. 

My concern is with th^ system of levels, one which 
may classify a pupil Too fearly, and thus restrict 
his opportunities, if he is not at thfs point in . 
time an above average student. 

Shops and not drama. A trade is far more important ' 
/ than acting for a living - how many students would 
. take acting as a career? 

That it maintains. the interests and herpes o^ the 
students attending, and perhaps inspire the students 
\to a higher education. 

Ftope it will prepare the students for continuing 
tneir edutratioh successfully^ 

That the school offer good soupd courses with an 
eye to higher learning wherever possible. 

At this point vl find it difficult to ascertain what 
to expect from "any school system-; J hope this school 

makes an "effort to show the children how to learn 
to ^learn to the l^st of the child's ability at/ 
that time; ^ i r . 

\ M&st iinport^nt ik th€ fact that students go to, 
* school to develop their learning- abilities,' ete. 
in preparation for higher education. or' as useful ' 
eitizens wit^hin their capabilities.. • ' 

Probably no mdre th6h any other parent ^ho is 
anxious that the sphool maintain high moral -atid * ^ 
, ediicationalj^ standards. 

I »would hope that the school would be progressive", 

and provide each student with a "good education to' 

• enable the student* to achieve his goal(s), if sucK 

goals are attainable. • . 

«. ' * 

'Sincerely hope ^hat the pupilSi will gather sotoe , 
knowle^e while attending Bayridge and that it vill * 
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not turn out to a conglomeration of experimentis 
leaving the pupil^-Tji^t and' bewildered at the end 
of each term. ' \ 



Proper education for the future. Jjho knows what it 
^may bring? And/or whether Tanguafge "(for example) v^ill 
put bread on his table . , ^ 

My 'hopes and expectations from B.S.S. are that the 
students graduatipg after four or fiv^ years feel 
that t^eir time was well spent not just time 'put in''. 

► That students will learn to be responsible people with 
respect for others (property opinions) , for their 

^ country, and an awareness of lifef, not just what- is 
classed as a 'formal' education. 



CoTfwrunity- Issues 

I would like to know more about community involvement 
in evenings and weekends. 

I have been brought up with the fonviction that 
children belonged to their parents and the parents 
are responsible for their upbringing and education. 
If part of this* responsibility is delegated to a 
teacher (s) Ija our day and age .and we know the teacher 
and hid or her outlooR on life, his jor her character 
and ability etc. and have close coritaQt with the 
teacher thei] I\am sure the child would benefit ai^d/or 
the teacher and\the class etc. 

How much can thi!^ lie applied todrfy? hfoney for 
education is collected as taxes. ^ The Minister of 
Education - Bo^rd\of Education - principal^nd 
vice-principal and^^a list of teact^ers thpt/ see the ,/ 
child sometimes only twenty minutes a day^ plus / 
the •enviroament of a huge building- with a thousand 
or more stildents with a philosophy of education that 

if you don't p'ass you will not be able to* make a 
lot of money .when you get out of school. 

'Were do parem>s fit in? How can they still be 
responsible parents? To*^me it feels like*a hostile « 
environment where I dread. to send my children. 
Can. BayriSge be different? 

Have a good community centre (building) such as: 
•gym, tennis courts, swimming pool, etc. for use in 
ev^ing^ and weekends by parents as' well as students. 

Wf*are leaving the Bayridge area, which may not make 
my domments valid.' Hoover, I would hope that the 

•school woul^jtPuly be a part of the community. ^ 
Involvement of parfents in the musical antl theatre 
arts activities is one itep, helping th^ to meet and 
get to know th6 -teachers and pupils, Mutual pride in 
the achievements *of the pupils can draw staff «nd 

t community closer together. 
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To be ahle to enjoy it and benefit from, its e^lbtence 
at leasJ: as qiuch as niy ^children can/ , ! ^ V 

/ ' * 

The Build/tng ' 

' r 

Is tl)e ne'w school an open concept plan? , 

Open coAcept being a relatively n«w idea in teaching,- 
I hope it wlll^ ijl^ovlde, a good sound educatioij. ' 

I belieye I have read or heard in the news toed ia that 
Bayridge School is to be an open concept type.^ I wish 
•it would be basic similar to FrcTntenac. 

They Students) need a swimming pPol. / 

4^ I do hope it; has a ^si^Eninifig pool -and /good creative 
departments. , - . • ^ 

Whetl*5r the pool will he built, and can be used during 
July and Augus.t by the residents in' the area (if 
necessary a small charge par family like *$10). 

Regarding the pool,. if it^will be built and whether 
it can be ^used during th'e summer vacation for the 
residents in the area. ' . 

That they go ahead and put the -xiooJ in. 

Just general information as to the set-up of the 
^ school, size, number of cl^a^srooms and teachers-, and 
curriculum-transportation arrangements. 

Number of students expec-ted when school in full ' ' 
operation? Is building large enough for future growth 
■ of su1>division? -« 



General 



How are students tq go t(f K.C.«V,I. by bus ar'range- 
ment little information receive^ thus far. 

I know she (my daughter) doesn't like the idea of 
being bu^selM.nto town until the new School opens* ^ 

Roads le^ing to it* ar^^resently inadequate and 
unsafe. 

■ f 

4. 

A firm date as to the opening of the school^ 

That it opens on schedule, that there be strict 
enforcement. " * 

Will it.be ready on time? ^ , ^. • 

Every effort bf made to keep ^he dope problem out. 

Do evety thing in your power to keep dope OUT . 

When available, a list of subjects and shops available 
to students ^t^ech grade and level. ' | ' ^ 

Would Yippreciate ^ny general information on all 
phases of schoool. 
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^Complete lack of information re schoC)l curriculum - 
whart has been provi^S is very vague. . ^ ^ 

That more information will be received soon at least 
before this school year. \ 

Have only had the information that a new school is 
being built and everything ends there. 

More general information. 

" '* # - 

I wrfuld say that if I were to take enough interest 
I could have found out all I needed Co know - ,1 
would Jiilke to knc^w'how different and why^ the Bayridge 
^'Secondary School will be. 

At' this time^ I am full«of cpnfidence and hope. 

I hope that it will turn but to be a good school. 

No information ^specif ically has reached my hands, biit 
';if this school -is similar to' others in the area, I 
^ reasonably satisfied. . 

lihe objectives are" not clearly defined, i>. the itudent 
w^l be able to do... what? The courses ark. too 
l<i)osely structured and any evaluation or validation of 
subject material' will be guesswork. . i 

^avridge will turn out students who *fi^d a 'meaningful/' 
e^Cberience according J:o their interests - but how do* 
yo'i^ measure *riteaniiigfua'? /Illiterates who can't cope* 
with ^the world - the real wot|d they will >2ncounter 
andl are not prepar.ed fot. Therefore I SpJct Bflfyrtdge 
to .'fail' the^students In as much that knowledge and 
wisdom will not be, available at B:S.S,, only] meaning- 
ful,; meaningless gibberish^ * * ' • 

According to the outline of the courses no crJLtferia 
in behavioural terms* re objectives exists", which 
will enhance 'student*^ erurolment - but not learhing- ^ , 
B.S.S.' will create more' unemployable* hut h'appy - ^ 
welfare recipients. . ' 

I am^well satisfied in regards to the new schQol, I 
know there are' a f^i different 'changes as'far as the 
^ Other schools. So long as my child iifiie^py with ^.t 
and can understand it, I am sure it will •^^rk out and 
be a success.) i 



/ ^ . 

9. Parents i Background 



also gathered background data from the parents. Most of the parents 
;%) were fort^-nine .years' o-^ age o/^ounger. 65% were forty-four ^ 



We 

(88%) ^ 

years of age or\younger. The pothers ^s a group were slightly younger 
than the fathers\^ ^ 

Half of the parents had lived in their present neighbourhoods for 
five years. 41% d^f the i^^rents'had been- residents for Aore than seven 
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ye^rs'. Our expectations of a ve^ry\high transiency were not met. The 



patents seemed to be more settledf tV^n we had expected and this perma- 
nency, /if it has any influence at all on the invplvement of the community, 
might* encourage pa'rents toward participation in^the school, 

'EqAial numbers of parents we*re raig^^ in rural districts, in small 

. pities .(5000 to less than 20 000) and in larger cit-les (population in ^ 
fexc^ss of 100 000). Slightly more of the fathers ^ere raised in rural^ 

•areas or in villages, ... 



While the parents as ^ group vere riot very yo\ing (onLy 7% are under 
35 years '.^f age) most of, the children, wfere guite young, That is/ these^ 
parents tended to have other c*hildren who were younger than the child ' 
attending Bayridge Secjondary- School in the fall. The-fa,ct that their 
other children would be attending Bayridge some time in the^uture mi'ght 
also be a- positive factor. in eticouragirtg parents' to become involved , in " 
the liffe of the school. ^ ^ 

Over half of the parents (56%) thought that post-secondary education 
was the most important factor* for success- 29% said' it was fairly 
important and only 15%* thought it §omewhat unimportant, or unimportant • 
•when 'compared to many other factors". * . . 



AO. Favmts^ Reaction , to th^ Studi^ • , * 

The questionnaire ^closed with ^n invitation to respondents t^ cyiranent 
about our study. V^ry few parents did so (29). , The tone oi the;3e 
comments was about 'dually divided between positive, negative, and 
neutral. ' , ^ , - ' * 



-k t 
It should be noted that due to an error on the part of the reseayh 

team^ the category "20 000 to less than 100 000" was Aot inoluded on- tfie 

^questionnaire. Although some parents .wrote this^^h, jche omissioii may 

account for the low response* in this category. 



/I 
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\ 
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(All figures indicated *in tables *represj»nt" percentages' unless otherwise 
indieated.) • ' ' ' i^^' - 'A*.' *. 

TOTAL. N - 190 ' - . - 

^ Table 25 ' . i • * ^ . - \ ' . 

Parents '^InoolVement in Childrens' Present Sdhools / • • 

'I8 there a parents* - assoaiatiqn at if our sehadl? ,. / . 

i . » 

. , ' Yes • ^ NO Don 



/ ■ 

'^Know*. 



Percent; . ' ' ; ' 29% . 47% 25% 

*Ni^rafter^ ' " ^ . 54 88 * ^ . , 46 ' 

Jf lye^j li^tot is irtOolvement? ^ " , ' * , 

- , l||pibJ||^of^ Number .of 

Others . Mothers • ' . Tolt^l 

Member of a coinmj4:tee .» • # - *^2,' - 2. 

Attend most meetings ^ - ^ ^2 4 6 ^ 

•^ttend some, meeting^ ♦ * 6 ^ . * 6 . -12 

S&idom attend meetings 3 ' '2 ' \5 

}/hen you v%sit the eohoolj^^is it usually at your own initiative^ or dt 
the school * s invitation? ' 

^TT, — ' V — ^ . • ^ • 

' .Perclent of ' Percent of * ' 

, . --r Fattyera, Mo^tyets . Both 

Own initiativjie ' ' , 32%\ ^ .43%. • 37%' * 



School^ invitation ' .68%! 57%. : 63% 

Ho(0 rnany jtimes during this school i/edr' have you visited the sohool 

21? 



Nev.er 

♦ 

Oncfe , 
Twice ' 
^^iree or more times 





Percent . of 


■ Percent of 






Father9 ^ 


Mothers . 


, Bofh 




37% 

{ 


' ' 20%'' .. 


' 28% 




' ''38% 


. 32% 




• , 22% 


22%. . ; 


• 22% 




' . -15% 


. '20% . 


18% 



9 

\ 



1- ^ 

^ \ ^ 
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Table 26 Coont'd) ■ " 

. Have uP}i visited the aohodl foi>-''anu other r^eason? 







Fathers 


Mothers " 


Both " 


•Yes 


X 


67% '* 


82% 


75% 




Number 




. 77 


135 


No 




33% 


^l,g% / 


25% • , 




Numbfer 


30*. 






If y&s, what were 


the heason^'for 


the visiUs)? 







Number of Number of. 
'fathers « Mothers 



Total 



Helping dut in. the classroom 

Helping out in the library ' 

^I^rplng' out in some other part of , 
the school. 

Attertding somfe of the children's 
activities (plays, concerts,, sports) 

Seeing my child about a private 
matter 

Open house o»r parent ' s night 



house o»r parent s nig 

aeducatipn x 
5t re 



Coht 



AQtiftity jtibt related - ie daytime 
instruction " *^ • 

Miscellaneous T ' 





, .. .4 




* 4 . 




' \ ' 


■ \ 6 




• 7 ' , 
V 


t 


• 7" 






15 


t 

« 


42 . ■ 


) 46 




88 ' . • ■ 




, 6 


■.t , ■ 




■ 15 




■'42 


\ ■ 60 


1 


■1Q2 




. 5 


" , 15 






a*" 


'"9 . 


12 


N 


21. J . 




. 9 , 


,>12 


> 


21. " 
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Table 26 

•A . . . : ' - ^ ' 

De,at8ton^Mdktng Concerning School Matters 

Who 'Sh o uld he involv ed' in the decisions about educational 
objecmves fc 



for the new - school? 



goals and 



•ShX)uld aSt in' an" 
advisory capacity 



should be involved in 
making the final decision 



Male Female 



Board of Education 



(noti-response 

P^rincipal 
(rton-^response 

Teachers 
(non-r^$ponse 

Students . 
(non-response 

Parents \^ 
(non-response 



40%) 
23%). 
16%) 
30%) 
34%) 



91 



96 



96 



75 



82 



90 
97 
9> 
81 
88 



Tptal 
90 • 

97 

' 94 • 

' 78^-* 



85 



Table 

Decisionr Making Concerning 




Mal-e Female Total 

^ 89 88 89' 

(non-response - 25%) 

96 * 96 , 96 
(non-response - 18%)' 

73 87 ■ . 80 . 

(noa-respcnse - 38%) 

30 , 56 43 
(non-response - 53%) 

50 62 56 

(non-response - 53%) 



,00 1 Matters 



Who should be involved in/the decisions about school rules and regulations? 



Should act in an 
advisory capacity 



Should be involved in 
making the final. decision * 



Female ' Total 



Board of Education 
. (non-response - 36%) 

Principal 

(non-res|imse - 21%) 
Teachers 

(non-response - 25%) 
Student s'^ 

(non-response -.36%) 
Par^ts , 

(non-response - 37%) 



87 



roo 



76 



80 



87 



99 



97 



83 



77 



87 



99 



.99 



80 



78 



Male , Female Total 

81- V 89 85 
(nori-resporvse - 37Z) . 

96 99 98 

(non-response - 13%) 

■75 I a6 di 

(non-response -^38%) 

29 ^44 . 37 
(non-response - 55%) 

26 51 40 

(non-response - 57-%) .* 



95 



110 



' Table' tks \ '- , 

peeiaion" Making Conoeming School Matters 
, Mio should be* inoolved in the decisions about grading and: reporting 




Should a^t In an 
advisory^ capacity 



Should be involved in ' 
making the final decision 



Board of Education 
(non-response - 42%) 

Principal 

(non-response - 25%) 

Teachers' v 
y (non-response -^16%) 

Students 

(non-response - 50%) 
Parents . 

(non-response - ) 



Table 29 



Male Female * Total' 
78 ■ 



82 



99 



99 



51 



'57 



75 



99 



54 



64 



99 



99 



53 



60 



Male Female Total 

63' 65 ■ ^64 
(non-respon^ei - 47%) 

90 .97 947 
(non-^response - 17%) 

83 ' 93 .91 
(non-response - 25%) 

18 18 18 

(Aon- response - 62%) 

' 32 -27 ^ 30 

(non-response - 61%) 



DecisionrMakirig Con\ 
Who should make deci 


reming School Matters 

sions about the curriculum (subjects^ courses^ and 


teaching materials? 


• 

! 

1 Should act in an Should be involved in 



Board of Education 
(non-response 31%) 

Prirfcipal - ' 
(non-response - %f>l^ 

* Teachers * ' ^ - ; 
^^^^on-res^onse - 19^) 

Students j 
Cnon-response - 36%l) ; 

Parents' | 
(non-response - 44%), 



Ma^c 



90 



Female Total 



making the final decision 

— ^ 



86 



'88 



96 99 



97 



71 



61 



98 



85 



72 



97- 



78 



66 



Male Female Totkl 

85 ' 83 ^ 84 

(non-response - 34%) 

93 97 95 

(non-response - 20%) 

80 88 84 

(non-response - 30%) 

36 '52 44 

(noti-respotise - 54%)- 



32 



.41 



36 



•(non-response - 58%) 



•96 



,» 



Table 30 



Decisic^Making jOon^eming' Sehool 'Matjerf - • • - 

Who ahomd ntike Hhe dBciiiona eBout -the beat aourse of siJyjeate and 
. methoda of inatruation for your child? 



Should act In 
^dvlsorit' capacijty 



Should be Involved in 
making the final decision' 



Male ; -Bgmalef TdSial 



Male Female Total 



65' 



52 



61 



47 



54 



94 



400 



83 



86 



92 



99 



87 



89 



1 



. Board of Education . 
(non-response - 42%)' 

(non-response 7 3350 
Te'achers 

(non-response - 18Xy 

Students ^ 
(non-response - 

You (and/or your 
spoVise) 

(non- response - ^17^) 

^'<- ■ ■ 

Tqble 32 . ^ ' ^ ^ 

Decision- Making Conoeming ^^opl Matters 
Who should make decisions about extx^aurHaulgp aativitiea for ertud^nts? 




(non-response^- 54%) 

83 ^ 80 ' ^1 
(non- response*- 39%) 

85 93 . 89 

(non-response - 30%) 

64 . 83 ^ 75; 
(non-'respoj^se - 40%) 

69 79 ^- , 75 

(non-response - 40%) 



"Should act in»an 
advisory capacity 



Should be Involred in' 
making the final decision 



Board of Education 
(non- response - 48%) 

Principal 

(non-response - 34%) 

^ • Teachers 

(non-response - 22%) 



. Male Fetnal e -fo t al 

^ . 

49 



88 



.99 



Students . * 100 

(non-response - 21%) • - 

Parents 81 
(non-response - 36%) 



67. 
89 
99 

81 



38 



88 



99 



99 



32 



Male Female Total 
• 

40 . .54 4,7 
(non-response J-' 53%) 



82 84 
|(non-response 

89 ■ 90 
(non-response 

.'■ 85 ■ ; 87 ■ 
(non- response ■ 

V 66 59 ' 

' Xnon-Vespo^sje 



83 
26%1 

90- 
•303^) 

35%) 

• 63 
461^^ 



I 



9-^ 



11 2-. 



far^nt Interest Regarding Involvement in' Deaision-Mdking 
Would you be interested in.kaving some involvement in^the maMn<j of 



deaisigns oonaeminq -the following school aat'Lvities? ' 



a) se\tlng educational goals and 
objectives for the school. 



Male 
Female 
Jotal 



Yes 

30 
29 



No Undecided 



59 
50 
54 



14 
20 
17 



b) setting school rules and 
• regulations. 



Male 
Female 
• Tot£fl 



42 
35 
39 



47 
49 
48 



■ 11 . 
^ 48 
14 



c) • designing 'grading and re- 

"portitig practices. ^ 
\ • 



Male 
Female 
Total 



20 
18 



67 
70 
69 



13 

69. 

12 



d) designing- the curriculum. 



Male 
Female 
Total 



22 
14 
18 



68 
71 
69 



9 
15 
12 



e) ^j^slgnlng the instructional 
program for your child. 



f) designlAg-^af ter hours programs 
and extra curricular activities 
for stuaenfs'. 



Male 
Female 
Total 

•Male 
Female 
Total 



51 
47 
49 

37 
30 
34 



39 
33 
36 

47 
44 
45 



ir 

20 
15 

16 
45 
21 



*t(.B. Non-response rate to these questions was approximately 



10%. 



\ 
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Table 33 • . * / 

Parent Involvement at^ Bay ridge 

Would you 'be willing to help at Bay ridge? 



/ 



a) as ^ teachei: aide in the ^classroom?, Male 
cl ass r pom? ^ ^ Female 

Tbtat 

b) as a resource parson in ^te 
liljfary? 

f . ' ' 

t) . in the office?, , . 



Yes 
4 

11 




. Male ^ 6 ^ 
Female 22 
Total 



d) .as a reso'^urce peraTo^ in a. 
special 8/ubject area? 



e) in a continuing or community 
i..* ediication program?, " ? . 



,f) Art'some other 'way? ^ ^ 



Male 
j^emale 
Total 

Male 
Female ' 
Total 

• . I'lale' ' 
. Female 
' Total' 

Male" 
Female 
Total 



1 

23 
12 



Nq 
91- 

84 

90 

67. 

7^ 

95 
64 

do 



28. '61 

-.8, 84 
18 72- 



24 
14 
19 



57 
62 



■ 16'^ 62 
7 68 
vl3 6^" 



Undecided 

. ■ 5 , 

5 



4 
,•11 
7 

4 
13 
8 

8 

io 

18 
19 

22' 

24 

23 



N.B., -;Non- response rate to these questlonte is approximately 18%, except 
• ' "^for .(f), which is 50%. . ' • . > . . ' " ' 



r 

te] 



Tabli' 34 ^ , ' ^ 

// you *fel€ .'ti%ere was a epeeifia problem with the achool program^ or if 
you wanted' some change ^n it whom would yo^ oontagt first? 



Males . • Females 



principal or yice-princ|^pal 

a teacher ^ teachers a^ 5:he sch 
sthe Director of Education 
•someone on the, Board of Education 

jDther ' ^ • . * ^ ^ 

don ' t know 



82 ; 

41 <^ 



87 
B 

2 
1 
2 



Total 

84 

10 ' 
2. 

2 • . 
2 



Preseni Khouledge Concerning Bayridge Seoon^mj School' . • / 

Mie-^ did yoU first hear ihai^there would b^tkrieHo secondary school in 
Bayrudge? > ' . . 



V 



Mdie . Female • Total 
^ — > ' - — 



19^0-71 .. ^ ^ ^ & u V/ j6' 

1972 • . - ■ . ' 23.', 20;':" '21 

1973"^ . .•; • 52 • ; ,-53' ' 52 • ' ■ 



(non-i?esponse* « 6-2^''..* - ' " » ' % 



Table ^36 ' ; > • ' ' C ' 

{y'^iat was you^ ori'gingl acjlirae of information jf^ JJiis? '' ' , . 

\ ^ * ' . *\ ' . ' ' ^ ' !i^l£ * Female • /fatal, 

^j|wspaper articles • ' ' ' . 21 V ' "20^. '( ^21 ^ 

-newsletter(s) from voiir ^Ifild^s /fl^chool • * *9 • 1 '6 

. ' ' ' * . ^ ' - ^ '-'i' , ' - 

newsletter(^) from the Scliofcl Board ' < - '? .1^* 

^ , ' : ' ^ \ ' . ^ ' . . ' . ' 

\ ' meeting With 'principal, Jo^fcfe, at your' • 
V child's -sdhool ^ "^^Z. ' ^\ 

attendance at the ^^PooL'.meetiag ^ / " , 1 ' ~ 

Bayridge- Publi-c^ School' . . ' ' '^-^^^^ . ^ ' . l/ 

' y^v (rhild o!-'his firiends- ' " ' . 26'^ • . V ' 31 

« other parents- * ' ^ 5' . ' , 4 S n 



othTr , ' 39 ' . .35' '3.7 



(non- response » 18%). 



V. 



100 

115 



1 



f \ \ 



Table 37 • - • ' : 
Uhioli has been i^our rrfgin^ Qown pe of-informtion? 



'news,p5per articles* 

newsletter (9) from your child's scliool^- 

newsl^tterCs) from the School Board 

meeting with principal, R. Joyce,. at/ 
your child-'s^chool , . ' 

atteftidahce ft the 'Pool' meeting at 
Bayridge, Public School , . 

your child' or his friends • 

other parents ^ ^ 

other 

(non^^^^Ap^se - 12Z) . * " 



Male 


Female 

n 


To ha 1 


CO 


17 ^ 


19 


11 


* 17 * 


1^* 


1 


1 


1 


1 






36 


:39 


38. 




2 • 


2 








16 , 


16 


16 


I 

• 


1 


1 


li 


-7 . - 


9 



/ 



r 



V 
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Table 28 ~ ^ ^ 

Par^nts^ Pel^ceptions of Bc^Hdge Secondary School 



• ^ number of school aspects 'are listed below. For each one please indioate^ the de^ree^to whiah^.you see these 
aspects of, the new school as typi^cal of or diffe'ront from corresponding aspects of the cfher county high schools 



b)- 



d) 



e) 



•f) 





• 


Typical 


'' Somewhat 


Very 


No 








different 


different , 


Information 


course of studifes 




30 • 


46 * 


5 


19 

✓ 


^non- response is 10%) . , / ' 


Female 


29 ' 


46 . . ■ 


7 


18 




' Total ' 


'29- 


46 


v6 


19 


stai finest rub ture j^^*^ 


Kale 


■ ' 32 


• 15 


2 


- 57 


("non- response is 11%) 


Female ^ 


-33, ■ 


16 


, 2 , 


49 




Total 


, 32 


i5 


2 


50 


school year x)j:ganization 


Male 


17 


32 


13 


> 

38 


(pon-respotise is 11%) . • y ' 


Vernal 


.^0 


34 


11 ' 


35 ^ 




\ Total 


18. 


. 33 


.12 


• ' 37 7 


physical plantj^ . 


^Male 


17 ' , 


32 . 


8 


44 ' 


(non-response 15%) ' " \ 


Female 


11 


22 


:17 


' 50 


- / . ■ 


Total 


14 • 


27 


12 


V 47 


• % 

school philosophy 


Male 


1'2 


32 . 


= 5 


51 


(non~rest)onse is A 3%) j 


Female^ 


23 




6 


51 




Total 


18 


26 


6 


' 51 


community involvement 


Male 


, 24 / 


20 ' 


9 . 


47 


(nonrresponse is 15%) Jif ^ 


Female 


25 


• — n 




-8 


«» 


Total 


25 ' 


'22 . , 


.8 


45 



'Table 39 ' ^ 

Are you ag^fied with the amount of information about the neu aohool 
you have received? ' ' » » 



t^ery satisfied 
Fairly satisfied 
Fairly dfsMtisfied 
Very <iissaKsfied • 



Malt's ^ Females^ Total 



15 ' 


19 


17 


56 


49 / 


'52 








15 




17 


15 


13 
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THE STAFF FERSFECTIVB ' . ' 

FORMAL STBUCrURE ' ' f - > . \ 

The. staff Bayridge for the\ first year of operation consfsted <Df the 
^principal, an administrative assistant j^d 18 teachers. Organizationally 
the staffing structure inlght be described as 'f lat'~thei:e were no vice- 
principals and* no department heads. Money nOrmal-ly spent; on this level 
of supervision was designed to.be used to hire paraprofessionaX to sup-' 
port teachers in greater professional classroom and decision-making roles, 
although no paaraprofessionals had been hired yet. 

The decision-making structure was decentralized and consisted of 
four standing committees: budget, curriculuui, student morale. and 
discipline, and qommun^tyf relation^ . Each committee^ contained five staff 
members, who selected whioh committees they would like to work dn. The 
perceptions of this decision-making structure ^and its possible implica- 
tions {or the teacher form a m^jor theme in this chapter. * , ' , 

Data Gathering and Analysis « , , > ' " 

The data for this section- came primarily, from two sources: Individual^ y 
interviews and observations of the first two staff meetings.^ The - 
individual interviews focussed on three sets of issueg: teacher's pro- 
fessional background; information regarding Bayridge Secondary School 
programs; and images of the school. With regard to the image isdue; 
each teacher was asked to recall her or his linage or picture 6f the 
school, firstly^ at the time of applying for a position, secondly, wh^n® 
interviewed, ^thirdly, after the first staff meeting, .and finally, to - 
project th^ image of -the scfio.gJL envisaged in five* years* time. (The 
interview schedule may be found in Appendix D) . In t'erms of the paradigm 
( Figure 1, A Paradigm for the Analysis of .Change , page. 3) our analysis,^ 
has been restricted essentially to the second temporal i^t^age. Secondary 
Planning or Operaf^ionalizing ^the Problem/Goal. In addition, .however, we 
asked those teachers who had been teaching in Frontenac Couq:ty at the 
time for their perceptions and assessments of the evetlts or activities 
which they saw related to the Problem identification or Goal Statement . 
stage. Our concern also was tb determine and examine the social forces 
identified by the teachers which might effect their teaching situatiori 
and to get their- perceptions of the social roles of the Bayridge' Secondary 
School community (that is, to discover how the teachers saw students, / 
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parents, colleagues, including the principal, and * how they saw them re- 
lating to one another), A further t implementation stage) concern related 
to this, matter was to identify from the teachers' perspective the means 
by which the teachers might alter the situation should such an action 
become desirable. We also asked teachers to predict what th^ school 
would-be lijce in five years time, i.e. the outcomes stage. 

Professiqi^'l Background and Teaching Experience 

Seventeen of" the teaching staff had degrees at the baccalaureate level; 

five had degrees at the'master's level. Twelve had Type A or- specialist's 

certificates in their teaching areas.. The remaining six had Type B but 

were working toward Type A certifications. Two staff members had been 

instructors at profe^s/slonal (Ministry of Education, Faculty of Education) 

♦ ccrurs^s 1974. A number of parents had stated a concern that the 

-staff liiight not have high academic qualifications and that basic standards 

might not be maintained. In terms of formal qualifications the staff 

seemed capable of meeting this concern, ' r • 

^ Regarding teaching experience, seven members had completed seven or 

more years, two had four to six years, four Jiad one ta-thr^e -y eats, and 

five were be\^inners. As well^ two nnemb«rs had taught at the post-secondary 

school level and four at the elementary levil. All the experienced- s 

* . * 

teachers but cMe had had secondary school teiaching experience. Three had 

• " 1 ' > 

had profess ionai.1 experience in their areas ot specialization. As. a 

group then, the staff offered a wide range of practical and academic, 
experience. \ * ^ |. 

All saw .themselves as individuals who often tried ^different new 

- \ ' .1 ~ ' 

methods, different curricula, and different ways of^' relating with students, 

although few .felt that ah ey were innovative" teachers.^ The statement 
made by one experiei\ced teacher is generally typical qf those made by his ^ 
colleagues: see liayself involved in changes but I don't see myself as 

a patticularly.lnnova|tive teacher ... I have been involved in all my 
classes in tl^^e -use of media non-«-print materials both (what I had develop- 
ed and what students developed for their preseirtations) One of the* " 
beginning teachers put it *this way: "If you think of innovation as being 
weird or.far ou-t, then, no, I doji't see myself as being that if you 
see it as beirtg a little different than the traditional or loaybe being 
more inclined to try differerit things o^ introduce different idfeas to ' 
the kids, then I guess you could say I was innovative. |' 
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general, the'teachers indicated their dissatifaction with conr" 
ventional or traditional teaching methods.. It seems that^d^was this ^ * 
dissatisfaction with the status- qtio which led them to ''try innovative 
practices.' One experienced teacher put It this way:* "I'm not pleased 
with some of th6 things that I know ^re happening ^ schools now. I 
don't particularly likg the formally structured school." He went on, 
though, to qualify his observati^ons, the other hand I object vial ently 
to Some of the practices that the Jteachers are using in the classrpbm ... 
the teacher needs a certain amount of guidance in respect to some courses 
or curriculum that have changed." A beginning teacher stat^^ "I don't 
believB^J^i__tea£hing-soffi^^^ been worljiing; t want ' 

to see why it works; if it can work better." , 

In a similar vein a third teacher (experienced)> said, "I have some * 
definite ideas concerning change and the methbdology'which might be re- 
quired to bring it about. In an old^r and more str:i^ctured system where 
you are tied down by the physical plant and old materials, and older 
ways of looking at things and doing things, it is very difficult to bring 
about or try some of these ideas ... it is a tremendous opportunity for 
change." • ^ - 

"'''"''because raest innovative activities repor^jed by teachers were attempt- 
ed in a single classroom, it seemed that the teacher Kad experienced ^ 
littl^ collaboration with peers. A factor explaining this might be that 
a few of the staff (two members) ^had held administrative positions. As' ^ 
one teacher remarked, "I think there is^a tendency for the initiative ' 
for programs (involving several teacher&r very often to come from heads 
of departments." In other words, there seemed to be a norm or practice 
in the high school that cooperative planning was initiated arfd supported 
by department heads or *y some otb^t person with organizational authority. 

First Information ' - * 

Staff members from outside "the County had ^H>t heard ot BSyridge* Secondrf^ 
School until -teaching positions had been advertised publicly. Those f,, 
people teaching in the County had known- of the new school much earliet^ 
than this.' Indeed, three of the staff .members had submit^ted position' 
papers to the AcadenAc Planning Committee (see Chapter ^^^I)^, In general* • 
the information had come from either col^eag«^s or-a ilewspaper account^ 
of an event relating to the new school tfo be built in -the southwest pajrt 
of the County, or at a Board of Educatjion meeting. . i 
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Tfie information was that the school would be open space and at " 

least would' 'lack'a traditional stMcture' in term^^^ teaching and the 

organi-zation of the school, that it would be 'freer' and 'more open.' 

; , , Most teachers^^ecided to come to Baytidge because it was a new 

\ 4 ' \ • 

school and they liked the type of program they. saw developing there: "I 

was very exdited about ^the , possibility of stepping into a i)*rand new ' ' 
school and 'Wing the.opportunity of learMiig and glbwing with the 
c^tudents" (experienced teacher). ^Jt sounded too goqd to be true ... :the 
. ofPfen area ... the emphasis on the performing arllfc ... the interdisciplinary 
, approach." (beginning teacher).. "It's rare to get phfe opportunity to'-^ 
be involved in interdisciplinary work ... I'm Ipoking forward to it."" 
' (experienced teacher) . ' ^ ^, ^ . - 

The three members who had worked with the Academic Planning 
Committee had endorsed these principles, and had found particularly 
attractive the idea of having a direct say in deciding curricu^m and * 
' school policy.^ Some teachers considered a position at Bayridge becaus^ 
they found themselVe^^ ^declared 'surplus. ' The term 'surplus' was 
applied when in a specific school 'because of fallin^or shifting enrol- 
ments in a specific area it^^s found that the pupil/teacher ratio was ^ 
less than that whicfi'yould affect the most favourable provincial grant. 
Usually, other factors bei^ag eq^jal, the surpli>s teagher was the one who 
' • had 'most recently come to the are^. ^ As, a result of shifting enrolments 
.(e.g. movements from one. subject area to another) in each high school 
new , positions were created.- * Lists of these 'new' positions were > 
. circulated througfiout all^f the schools and ' surpl^s'*.people could ^ 
i^apply. iniose who-obtained positions at Bayridge SecoiTdafy SchcMDl' all, 
^ indicated that they ha^ Mad employment opportunities in other schools. - 
Similarly those from oOtsiHe the County, including tjie beginning teachers, 
had applied t(^a number o? schools; but they had found throu^l] -discussion - 
^j^i^ Mr. Joyce, t|^ principal, that -Bayridge- Secondary School would have • ' . 

* , the^ type of program^^o^ organization that, they^ j^feraonally .found; attra<^iv^. 

^e asked Mr. Joyce, to describe the ma^-n critV^^he used In )ari9g 
the staffs He Identified, the following charaQteris#cs as^the most-lm- ' 
pottant ones. He was concerned that the prolspectiyev^taff member be. 
enthusiastic about teaching. He/;^ttempted to hire specialists r-ather • 
'-tlian generallsts, that fs,. people who had a sound prbf^ional preparation^ 

• in at least ole subject area..' He saw specialists more rea'dily acquiri^g,^ 
knowledge in otiier subject areas for effective interdisciplinary teaching^ 
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lie also thought that the staff would have- to combing an indepen*dence or 
self-suf f iency in their work, ^nd at the aAme time work cooperatively 
^ with other staff in collective decision^majking. .As he put it he wanted, 
^'people who don't necessarily look for somebody else tfc.,do all the 
t)lanning and they just: go through the motions." In terms of staff-student 
relationships,^ he looked for staff who had 6eer^» -involved in eictra- 
curricular activities, who had the ability to relate to kids outside the 
<U.assrdpm, And who would react to kids ^ in 'a npn- threatening way by not 
taking an^ authoritarian portion, * ^ 

Finally, Ve asked Mr ^ Joyce whether , he wanted to Wre teachers who 
^{ had a d^Bonstratfed' record of being irjVolved in innovative programs. His 
answei; again reflected his developmental approach to educational change, 
"It would have be^n a'plus ... I didn't look for real trail blazers 

particularly, I think that fpr some people this develops given * the ^right/ 

/ ^ ) ' ' ' ' 

climate, and the right sort of support,"-. . . _ ^ . . 

• In sl;ort, the staff at Bayridge Se,condary School- was not a hand=- 
♦ - * ' , <♦ ' ' y ' 

picked staff of innovators, as is often the dfese in new schools designated 

• as major innovations. They , were not .people who had a definite idea Df 

the t^pesvof innovations that they would like^ to introddce. Rather, it 

wais a sta/f of people who/ came to the school 'because they were interes^t- r 

^ifed iru tKe promise of being able to develop new programs, wer, tiiqp in i 

^ 'collaborative manner .with other st*ff, and ^her school constituencies. ' 

Earty Image ?/ the School . ^ ^ >. , ^ , 



With the exception of those who had worked with the Planning Committee, 
the majority of teachers did riot have a specific image of the new school 
prior to their interview with the principal at the time of hiring. One 
teacher from on^ of the County secondairy schools said, "I knew a little 
about it, bu£ I wasn't sure wh^t my ^ole as a young teacher would be, 
what the first year would be like, what type of program they expected 
^nd what kinds of choi-ces I would have."' Other teachers anticipated a 
greater degree of openness in terms of their relationships with their, 
students and between themselves and -the j.p'^incipal than they felt possible 
in 'traditional schools*' ^However, they did not specif^ what- forms or 
actlcm *t his .^openness' might take or result in. Mast saw the communJ.ty ^ 
a%^a typ;ical middle or upper^-middleL class suburb; accordingly, students 
wpyld be coming from "veiry good iiftellectual backgrounds." Few, it' seems, 
realized thkt .the school's community 'extended* beyond the Bayridge suburb ^ 
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to include four other areas', (These areas- included a rural region with 
farms and village?s^s well as uVban fugitives — /iJrofe Jsionals, blue 

collar workers, and manual workers;) 

* f * 

After th^ir interviews with the' principal, the teachers' ^^gefe be- 
' came more focussed. Teachers began to see themselves more clearlV^as 
part of the planning and decision-making, although a -number seemed un- 
certain just how, it might work^ They were introduced to the concept of 
a flat organizational d^ructure - one without formal headships or vice-N 
principalships, with decision-making 6cc\ifring through a committee 
•system. The following account, - taken f rom pne teacher's interview, seem 
representative of staff feeling at tl\is time: ^''^^^ , i 

Al:*the inT^view he said that he wks trying to- ge^t ^ 
away from h^ds of department because he found that 
what happened was the head of department represented 
his own ideas rather than those of 'the department, 
is going ta try and have committee work wher^he 
' teachers can work tdgethe^r^nd form ^n opinion together. » 
which I think wj.ll^be better bnecause you are more or 
less responsible to one person rather than\having to 
•go through all , these different bodies so, your ideas ' 
^^might be heard better. ' - • 

The working; implications 6f this form of organization in general 
did not seem appkrent until the initial s^taff meeting held in mid- June. 
Teachers in the pounty had' heard 6f the flat structure sdmewhat earlier, 
'When Mr. Joyce h^d talked t;o ttie .existing fiigh schools' staff^ * 

i 

I was ihformed about it at a meeting here when (the 
principal of m> former school) and Mr, Joyce had a 
meeting with us. It sounded pretty strange^because * ' 
I had pever experienced anything like it. In the 
^ one meeting I have been involved in with this staff 

(R.S.S.) and the little .bit of work I have doti€ with 
the other two people in my area communications - 
I think it is going to work, I think it shduld be 
much'better in the sense of sharing responsibility. 
Here (in the foriner scho(.l) we are very quick to - 
complain, , If the Department Head -does something 
. . ^ we don't like we think if only he liad asked us- he 
^ would have got It right. Now, we are not doing 

that, we are ifeing told you have gpt to do. this, its 
up' to yau;' This ihtrigues^meT^ ' • ^ ' 

At this meeting in a. discussion lead by ' tfhe principal, rtie-^aff con- • 
soldered how the program could be c^vfloped through such a structure. As 
one t^H^her had observed: 
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CooperatAmi^is a big' thing- and a lot of the success ^ 
^ ^ill depend ot/rJbw^,ijeir the members of the coxmnittees ♦ 
, ^ can cooperate, Mr.^J&vcte feels that perhaps now 

while we have suc^ -a siall number 'we can get at least 
the basis to work om and-as the staff grows the basis 
,wlll be there, ^ ^ . w 

Several teacrfers wondered how' the decision-making structure would 

work and what their roles might be, 

' ' . 'A 

♦ On the one hand we a,re being told to decide what 

w% want, ,and oh tfie othef hand we don't really know 
^f we , have th^ power to Wcide what we want beojause 
of this large curriculum committee that is going to 
^ - make all these decisions later gn, ^ ^ ^ 

I wasrf't sure what my rble as a young teaSfrer would' 
» be Everything £s gcj^ng to be on committees. 

How many comnitteft are we going to be oja and what 
^ . ' is my job going* to be? ' ^ ' 

I .have .always thought well, O.K., youVve l/tred me, 
now tell me what I have to teach and then yfe've got 
^ this thing where wje have to decide, and it was pretty 
hard to make any. decision, , " . ' 

In addition to some afebiguittes, about l^ir" own roles and skills, many 

teaAers wondered about the time involved: 
^ - ' 

For the next year that iiwolves* a lat of planning*. 
Somebody • is go^ng to have* to be' given, the feime to 
get into ijitei^disciplinary kinds of strategy. It 
w ycan't be done in the regolar schedule. ' . 

'I think that there'll haye to be a lot of work done ^ 
' s after hours. I think th^at if its all ddne after houjrs ^ 
there could be some burned out people atter a year. 
Thete has to be a provision during school hours, too. 
People having time to w^k on committees, that's 
part of the expecl^fcion of the staiff, tjiat's part 
of their Wrking daL| '\ 

A critical factor to consider (is) the use of 
people'* time considering that people will be much ^# 
' - more involved tlme-wis» and energy-wise on $5 , ^ 

committee... will there be appropriate compensation? 

Most of the staff had reservations .about parents being closely involve^ci 
in -decision-making, at least at the tim6. At the time of the hirftig . 
interview, ^e principal also taiked of interdiscip^linary possibilities 
and the use of paraprof f ssionals in the learning program. 4 

The teAchers who ha^^been involved with the original planning com- 
mittee of course had fought and talked with others about the nature 6f 
the program. Accordingly; they were more specific about the ways in 
which* students and the staf f would i;iteract.. A numbe^of their ideas 




i 

hacT been developed as a result of visitine_or reading and hearing ahiout - 

Lord Elgin*, a large secondary school bunt^ irt^ thf late 1960's. (The 

two c^tral, features*of this school were its student centredness and its 

empK/sis on an interdj^ciplinary approach in curriculum). These teachers 

saw themselves directly -involved with school poli<5y and program "develop- ' 

« - •- 

ment. They saw a ^c(ii^ortable' working relationship with students, with* 

a -high degree of individualized le4J?ning and student initiative arid 

student autonomy encouraged. ' , ' ^ 

While the teacliers in general accepted the principle of parent in- 
"volvemetit, the grestt majority were not clear as to how psTrents might be 
^involved in the prpgram. As one teacher stated: 

^ The principal said that (parents) were going to be 
working very closely. I dori't think he necessarily 
meant coming in and volunteering with help. He did * 
mention paraprof essionals , but he was not specific 
because he did not know how specific to be at that 

• point. ^ ^ 

A second' said : . . • ' 

♦ * *\ ^ 

Personally I can see it in some cases and I'd be 

dead against it in other cases; There are some things 

persons in the cbmmunity who know a lot of things ' 

that w^ should have on our 'cdtnmittees .., there * , * 

are others who on some topics are a little sketchy. 

/* 

Other teacchers, however, had a much clearer jti-cture of the role of 
'parents might play. One teacher stated.*^ 

I envisioned *a situation \i^ere both parents and /"^^ * 
students right from the initial conception , of the ^ 
1 school would have much more input to the decision- 

making — ' names of school teams, or school colours, 
use Qf facilities within the* community — tl;ian most 
other schools. I think this is a posit^ive thing 
which I think must come about as far as change ' . 
within the ^schools, their beUhg an accepted and 
vital part of the commur^ity which J don't think is 
beftg u^ed to the extent which it should now. 

Another stated: • 



There is so much energy and talent within the ' 
community. 



He continued to inject ^ qualtlf ication; 



Burlington, Haltoi) County. 
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lit they^are specffi^ally directed ab -to how they ^ ^ 

are going ^o Help and properly motivated and 
integrated into the system the cbQmlunij^^:^s ^ 
whole cc)uld*add so mlich fot time and* i^^w ideas,. 

Some tfeachers had a cl^rer picture of the paraprof esslon§ls ' ^role : 
some saw him or^h€r 2^ a technician hej.ping, for eixample, witlwA-V. 
•equipment. Most saw the» paraprofessiohal as*a means of freeinz/their 
own *tiffife so th^t they, might have |the physical time and' energy to eval*- 
uate and thange ft'is pwn oujriculum program..." 

Staff Meetinge / - * , ' • - ^ 

Hje staff seemed to view the .first ^staff meeting (May 15, 1974) as the 
time when they would find out how tfie 'school *would, operate. As ohe 



# teacher saiti ; 



> 



' - ' ' I felt probably w^ would learn a lot about the 'oew ^ 

schools » you know, the, ideas, which we did. I don't 
p , think we covered everything but'*t^hat's not really 

iilfpo*rtalit it*s better to do what yoa can than to 
cram a lot, in and not get it done. 

The meeting was seen as generally typical of most schools' first staff 
* ifieet ings . . An agfenda prepared by the principal' was sent to e^ch member 
before the meeti^ig- ^ecaase of the length of the agenda*, the seating 
arrangement (chairs pulled up to a T-6haped table with the principal afc^ 
the top t)f the T), and the rat^r^t ^ojjpal and, business-like approach set 
by the principal. himself , the Meeting was very task-orien\ed as opposed 
to ^av^ng a soci^ 'emphasis. This tone seemed acceptable' to' the teachers 
On^ 'teacher said: ^ ^ ' - 



Let's face it, some people came a Ipng distance to 
the meeting. They haven't time to^sit around and 
socialize. We can do that next year*. It was more 
important for /us to find out [about the school 
program and policies]. ^ 



/ 



A secoiid remarked: 



talked mostly because everybody was getting to- 
other for the first time. I think, there were four, 
br five teachers who were from the Kingston area but"" 



^The jprincipal said in a covering letter (sent with Jhe agenda) that it 
was' a long agenda but that it- was his hope that each point migb^t tfB 
briefly touched.. . ' ' ' 
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everybpdy else was from outside. I guess. they knew 
-about 'a,s much as I knew f rom' their interviews. I ^ \ 
suppose he felt foi: the first one heSiad to more or ' -/ 
less give us his ideas of what he -wanted. He was open. 
He kept asking. for people to ^sk. questions and some 
did. Therfe was a discussion for a while about discipline 
with the guidance cousellor and things like this, ' ' 

but it seemed very hard far evjsryone to get talking 
because we were so new to one another arid we really 
did not .knpw what his ideas were and you are h/sitant 
to talk until you know what is the basis you are 
working frcJin. - . . 



if 



A, third put it this way: \ / 

' was rather ^surprised he was handling dt as^uch as 
' • - * he was, but I was glad he was.' I think it was re- 
quired. I don't think he fpuld just suddenly say 
"Well, what do you think?" , . IthKtnk we needed him • 
to ait down 9nd say this is what we are going to ' . 
discuss tonight and ^ive ideas, t V 

• The tradJrttmal role of the principal and the nature qf the relation-, 
ship between him (or her) and the staff appeared to influence teachers 
to expect, specific direction from the pi^incipal, 

It is human nature - you, caitnot, 'bang' - just be ; 
, innovative when you are coming from a structured ' - 
school system, and so it was jus^t natural .to ex- 
pect guidelines, anci it you don't get them' perhaps ' ' 
- ^ ^ you feel that you are dangling in sp^ce. * 

Staff member^ generally were aware of their dependency upon "the ^ 
princip^iri this meeting and of the inconsistency between^ -their artic- " 
ulated 4)hilosophy and the actual practice of that philosophy. During 
one interview a teacher in discussing their reliance on the principal to - 
structure the meeting said: 

He has to teach us how to behave where we dan make 
^ decisions because we have always existed in a \ 

w syst^ where we have n6t made decisions. ' ' 

^ The staff-principal relationship do^s seem to be changing though? ' ^ 
f A second teacher., cojnparing the first two staff meetings, ^remarked: 

/ ' • ^ think th^ first meeting was mainly to set* down the 
bases of following meetings. 'It (the first meeti 
reminded me of any new situation where a groiip^of 
people does not necessarily know~ each other. Once we 
warmed, up ... the difference between that one and the 
secotid staff meeting was^remarkable. Even in the first 
♦staff meeting we got really- going - a lot of ideas * 
< , were flying this way and that^- it was quite an active 

r ' . ' , ~ ^' 
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gf oup. wc realized ,aftfr we*^ gotf going, At^the second 
staff jneeting we were "really getting dgyn to the • > 
nitty gritty; and after tliat we were breaking off into* 
^ • connnittee groups and subject .groups - things like ^ 
^•"•^ th±8. It' started moving so fast it was just really 

•going, great guns, - - ^ 

Images of the School in Five Years V « 

Most staff members saw the school ^^s being very different from the 
secondary schools which currently existed in the County,*^ particularly 



with reppect tcr the role the commtinity would play, 

*■ ' « 

In very general ferms I would ^ay that I could see 
there being rather more community involvement at 
Bayridge than elsewhere, simply because we^re startr 
ing frojn scratch with an awareness of the pressufes, 
from that directiorh I can s^e,. given the inadequ^c^ 
of facilities in the community, the school libtary* ' 
being used by the conmunity, 

I imagine if one looks at this new school we are going 
■"to '§ee changes, especially with the parent* volunteers 
if this goes of f as well as it should, and the ex- 
cellent facilities available especl^ally re^^the pro- , 
posed pool which I am sure can be used by, the commanity 
^ as well as by the students themselves, particularly ^ 
witk the demand for more complete use of educational 
facilities on a year round. basis, I' think the school 
will and should be used much more by the overall " 
community, and people should have a more positive 
attitude towards change in the system especially if 
they are involved in decision-^making to -a certain 
extent themselves and therefore I think the school 
will and must play a much mojre vital ra%^^Afvt the • 
overall, workings of the community especially with the, 
ever increasing leisure time. There will' be^ a 
tremendous need to 'have^ facilities for things like 
community meetings, politics, athletic programs,' 
and even beiause of the proximity of the public 
school nearby a sharing of resourc*es, ^ . 

I think right now from the we have been tallling / 
we want to get the compunllfey involved as much as^ 
possible, and we would Ifte to have the parents in- 
•formed of everything that is going on, we ^uld 
like' them to come over and help , .\ in* five years 
time' I think they should be completely informed of 
what is. going on. ^ 

The school would be primarily a res'ource for learn- ^ 
ing with' community 'resource people to facilitate 
' learning for the whole cownunity. My ideal for 

the environment wouW be a very warm atmosphere, with 
^st^dents, teachers, community feeling a*lot of owner- 
shij) in the scfiool with 'probably a much Ipss defined 
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difference between day school and night school, 
courses ieing run in cooperation with business and 
industry, the whole community would be involved in 
trhe-educational process with the school being the 
^ focal point, professional resource people and their 
• materials. * , ^ ' ^ 

If it turns out the way they are planning it will/ 
be great. If you can get the community involved.. 
- . in the school and the students as well as "the ' 
teachers, then I think this is the ideal eyeryone 
i9 trying to reach. . - 

Several teachers expressed a concern that the school equally well m 
be very conventional: ^ • 

It is quite possible for it to* become much more 
structured nhan it is. The curriculum could be • 
mor^e traditional than the .pne we are talking, about 
now. It will be interesting to see wheth.er we ca^ ' 
make the trtansitiop or not. 

^ I do h^ve a concern that this type of school gl^yen . 
^ , the current situation (financial cut-back iri public " 
attitude about education) may tend not to be in 
V f iv^years the way it was- supposed to start ouf 
. being. I think I sort of expressed that concern 
with that question 'about parental input - so much 
of their concerns if they are ndt satisfied, if 
thex, don!t come to a realization that their worries 
and their problems are being handled to their satis-- 
^ f^tion, they become disillusioned - similarly' df ten , 
studen'ts become disillusioned. 

k ' Th6re is one, danger cf course that innovation will 
gradually fal^T right on the waysi^ and it will be- 
? come a school jast like any other school.^ The othet / . 
. ^ thing could ha^en.and by five years we could have ^ 
evolved into a good working innovative school and 
\ / who' knows which way it' is going to go. The critics 
of, Bayridge, the local* crftics anyway^ tell me that 
five years from now ^^yridge is 'going tb be a school 
just like any other school. Of course we Kope that 
does not Ma^en. ^ * * 

Those who did voice possible doubts had also considered how "failure 
might be avoided. For example, one teacher .said :^ 

That is"* going to depend a lot'ori the staff, par- } 
ticularly on the principals If we jump in with both " 
feet at the beginning ^we ar^ liable to get orur feet 
wet and not like it. The programs are liable to 
bQmb.and soibbody feels there has to ^lame for it. 
Communityi perhaps might react against^ innovative 
programs - they 'might want the mdre traditional * 
type pf program.^ Maybe tbe money is going to ^et 
^ . even ti&ht'er whtch. will* force ua into a traditional 
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form which is more economical - it is hard to say. 
Those are Ways it could go down. Hopefully we can 
fight those. I" think staff cohesion andstaff 
unity is important. If we have a feeling of actual ^ 
involvement especially if the decision-making that ^ 
we have been promised is real, then it wilf go a long 
way. 



Implications ' ^ 

We have seen in this^ chapter that several new roles and role* relation- 
ships were* stated or implied for the teaching staff at Bayijidge. These 
include: (1) a comparatively non-directive relatiops^ip with supervisors, 
in particular the principal; (2) ^decision-making with* peers on all aspects 
of the scRool; (3) cuiyriculum develqpnent, including interdisciplinary 
planning with other^^teachers; ^4) working with paraprof essionals; (5) 
working with parent volunteiers and possibly parents on committee's; and 
.(6) new relaticxnships with students to encourage their contribution tO' ' 
classroom and school-wide decisions. . • ^ 

At this tim6 most teachers tended to agre^ with tlje direction of 
these goals. However, there was very little clarity about the nature of 
these new roles or how Aey would develop in practice. Most of fhe 

teachers were optimist i^lhat these new roles would evolve because of 

-- • • 

the cooperdtiveness of the st^ff. On the ''pther hand, several teachers 

had "expressed concerns about their own and other teachera' lack of clai^ity, 

need for skij^ development, and need for time. In the « short run ^these 

are inevitable concerns' that any staff would have at this stage. In the 

long run, the question was whether the school would^^e^ablish mechanisms 

for supporting the specification of new roles 'SSa for dealing with the 

f ' 

problems of implementing them; Xhese issues ^re taken up again in 
Chapter VI. " , 

♦ 
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IV 



From Plafining to Implementation 



In general, educators,' approaches to change have been organizational In 

natui;e and iivteynal in focus. That is, a specific change or innovation 

has been identified and plotted on flow charts and then implemented via 

rules and regulations f-rom a within-^hool perspective. Most efforts to 

J - • ' 

effect a change have been in a direct unilateral approach with respect 

to the content (new curriculum, new pedagogy) and the en3 product or 
learning outcomes (new skills, etc. of students). In other words the 
typical pattern has been one where the decisions are made by a central 
au^fhority without much direct involvement on the part of those ,who are* 
to be working with the particular innovation. (For a comprehensive ex- 
. amination of this Issue, see M. Fullan, Innovations in Learning and 
Processes df Xlhange, Interchange , Vol. 3, No's. 2-3, 1972). Only in-' 
frequently are there systematic attempts t;o involve teachers, students ^ 
or parents directly in ^he process.^ 

At its conception ifiayridge Secondary School differed from this , ' 
usual pattern.. During the first stage of planning there wfere definite ' 
attempts to preside opportunities for an extensive input of concerns 
and ideas from a number of persons. Most of 'the attempts were initiated 
by the superintendent of the area in which the -new school was to be 
situated. The attempts 6x etxategies included: (1) the creation of 
planning conifttees with relatively* open membership; (2)> informal talks 
amonfe teachers; and (3^ more formal written or oral presentations to the 
plajnping contmittees. Perents did not appear, to exercise a direct* in- 
fluence. There was, Tiowever, provision for student and parent member- 
ship on the committees. 
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}The active commit te)B members include^ teacher^, departmei;it heads, 
vice-principals, principals, the ai*ea superintendent and several members 
from the Ministry's regional consultants group and Queen's Faculty of^ 
Education. As a result of their exchanges over nearly two-year period 
(Planning Phase I) the members of the committee concerned with the 
school's program formulated a definite conceptlor^of the proposed . 
.school- — its ciirricular program, its staffing, its- architecture and its 
general philosophy. However, this was done prior to the hirin^of the 
principal and his staff. (As we also pointed<out earlier, with the new 
principal and a new area superintendent at the beginni-ng of P.lanning 
Phase II, there was a shift In emphasis to a slower, mdre .developmental 
approach to change, rather than a move to establish numerous innovations.) 
In awy event, the majority of staff ^had very Ifttle opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the goals and activities as formulated during the 
earlier planning phase. They, of course, did- become aware of* some of 
these goals as they were communicated by tfhe principal. 

As* of September 1974, staff m5mj)ers 'had been able to do very little 
detailed planning regarding the new roles referred to in Chapter III. 
Most of the staff were hired in April and May, 1974. In thi^ period | 
they were almost totally absorbed by their own end-of-the-school-year 
responsiBilit iei. With the pressure to develop curriculum activities 
from general guidelines, to. order texts and other supplies, they had 
little opportunity to consider new ideas, ^et alone to formulate ways to 
enact them. , Furthermore, the fact that they>were moving into a ti:6ditional 
building in shared facilities tor the first four months also inhibited'^* ^ • 
innavativie planning. As a result, in ^e short ,run pne might predict 
that the teachers would retain their fprmer practicepp^, or alternatively, ^ 
depend upon the principal (and on any leaders v^o might emerge from 
Vithin the staff) for direction. 

the principal's approach to change was esis.enflally a developmental 
one. That is, at the onset, he tended to accept and t<s support current 
practices in program, and educational roles and role relationships^^*^ 
The outstanding exception to this approach yas; the form of school or- 



organizational structure 



ganlzatic^fir^ith respect t6 staffing^ The flat 

was a ma];J(ed departurie from current {practices in the pr'ovince. 

At the time of his hiring the principal discussed these issues with 

the hiring committee: While in general his philosophy of ^education and 

* • ^ ' • 

his operational izing of that philosophy were nDt^incompatible with t4aose 
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formulated, by the planning committee, there were certain differences, for 
example, the us^ of new practices right from the school's beginning, the 
semester plan, and the deanship form of organization. In othpr words, 
there had not been a complete linking * between the planning phases and the 
practices which woul<d>be in effect when the school opened. 

In sujJmfry then, a number of fa^cforsk affected .the innovative nature 
of the Bayridge Secondary School prograA:' 

1) The principal, the Individual usually seeYi as the foremost director 
and determiner of a school program, was npt part oO the early developmeat 
and articulation of the educational philosophy and practices of the new 
school, 



2) The majority of his staff were not a part of this planning. As a 
result, the Bayridge steff was not fully aware of the expectati6ns that 
developed and had been fostered within the County and^within the community 
Nor did they have- clear expectations about their own program .gcjals. 

3) The teaching staff a.t the time of hiring were absorbed with the 
responsibilities pf their current positions ,and had little'opportunity • 
to consider the program for^ the. new school. The little time availabTe • ' 
was absorbed with the immediate practicalities of obtaining books, / 
supplies, developing curricular actlfvities, and becoming familia|r withs ^ 
nei^ colleagues . As a result $ there/ wa& ilo doubt 3* tendency to adhere to 
previous practices*or to fallow conventional ^thods/or alternatively. ' 
to fl^ek or to expect rather specific dj.rection from recognized authorities 
(e.g. the principal) in pursuing new approaches. 

4) The forced sharing of facilities, rather thdn beginning In the new 
building, also ^could be expected to be a' constraint on the development and 
practice of new', techniques. 

So far in this report we have discussed ma;Lnly prqblems and issues- 
concerning the planning period. In this chapter, we begin to' identify 
some of the general implications of planning activities that would affect 
the type of program that would 'evolve when the school opened. We an- 
ttcipate more systematiaally some of the possible problems the first 
year of implementation. It is our contention, supported by a few recent 
research studies that we draw on in this section, that certain problems 
of implementation are fnredictable at the planning arid early implementation 
phases. To say that they are, predictable does not^say that they can be 
easily solved, but early recognition of the^e problems makes it roor^ *\ 
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likely that they can be openly ^p^frdntec^ and^ddressed before they reach 
crisi-s proportions. , ' ' ' , 

What can we foresee as the^a'jor types of problems at this Via^^K^j^'' ^ \ 

" ' ^^^^ - " ' 

Strangely enough they do not relate to major differences in philosophy ojrl, ^ 

>» # ' ' 

goals. In most^iiew settings, as Sarason (1972) points out, there is a 

high degree. of agreement and enthusiasm. For example, we have se^n that, • 
the staff generally felt this way. Rather^ the largest problem^ con(fern 
whether the ne^ roles implied by the philosophy and goals will becjpme , 
established. might be helpful, to review briefly some of these new 
roles, and to analyze some of the po'ssible barriers to fulfilling them.^ 

The new staff roles^we idemtif'ied in the previous chapter concerned 
a comparatively non-directive relationship wirh th^ principal, decision^', 
•making with peers on all aspect3 of the schopl, curriculum clev^^opmeat 
including interdisciplij;^^ teaching, working Wi^th paraprofessionals , 
,working with parent volunteers and parents on committees, and n^w re- 
lationships with students to encourage their contribution to classroom 
and school-wide decisions. - * ' 

'The new student and parent roles were somewhat more difficult , to 

_ * \ - 

identify, but their directi'on was toward greater involveqient in school, 
decisions and programs. " - ^ ' ^ w ^ 

There is very little research literature on the probleifts of imple- 
menting new organizational "forms anli roles. However, there*are three 
very good recent studies that do take this focus- and m^|^ s^ignificant 
contributions to our understanding of the problems (Gross) et arl, ,1971; 
Charters and Pellegria, 1973; and Sarason, 1972)./ At this point we re- 
view their research findings and relate them to >tne situation at Bayridges 



First, we might discuss the problen^r>oted b)j^ these acifiior-s iind then 
consider possible solutions. ^ ^ 

Gr^ss et al. , 1971, carried out a case study of an inner-city 
elementary school in which a major organizational change in *^e role of 
the. teacher was attempted. The change involved teachers supporting self- > 
motivation and self-responsibility for learning on the part of the * ^ 
.student. Gross et al. note that teachers were generally ^in favour of the 
change at the beginning. Six months after the introductiljBBP^I** change, 
data gathered by Gross and his' colleagues^shQwed clearly that the staff 
^^^»e stilly behaving in traditional ways,- and were devoting very little 
time to trying to implement 'the, change4.. ^ • . . ^ 
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The authors' ^nalysls- of the process of implementation, lad them to 
l^suggea^: the »f«6 11 owing four barriers: 

V . . - " ^ 

1. Teachers' lack, of clarity about what the. new rolef^ntailed, that is, 

' * • * A 

^ a lack of a clear ima^e o'f* the role performance expected of them. 

, ' ' ' 

2. Lack of capability, or skills and knowledge reqwired to perform the 
new role. , * 

3.. Onavailability of^ fc ^terials and equipment nQ^6ssary to suppbr't *th^^, 
.new i^ole and /pro^niam^" " ' ^ 

^ Organlz^ t-^nai T ncompatibility or the- degree to- which the time table- 
%PS jgjrading System etc. was 'inco|bistent with ttie nev^role. 

In ife.lation'-to these four ract^ors, Grass et al. d^aiye several ^* 

leadership or managerial responsibilities for redgiclng these barriers. 

^ ** - 

.Basically, they suggest that p.eoplie in the situation need an explicit 

Strategy for ^ddtess:^ng t|iese problegis. This-'eutatls the need to take,^ 

direct st^iis^ to help people identify, discuss, and develop' A clear 

• picture of their ij^v/ ro.le requirements, 'and to provide , rtie 'relevant re- 

sources far learning the new role. \ • - *' 

^ \ * Specifically*, there are two 'types j(^support that appear to be ^ * 

necessary in order to Ixlentify and cope nith' problems arising during^ the 

period o^ attempted.impiementatii^l^^One is structural, 'l|ie other " ^ 

psycho logica^^idr normative. - * . , 

* *Vl • • - ' * 

1. * Struct^iral #• su^p^rt needed^ tO' establish mechanisms or ve|[|Lcles 
(such* as 'built-in'* time J to, address these issue s^^ 

2. : ^ychological or.liormative — support ^nee'ded to est^ilisR the lind 
* ' * * ■ */ , ' 

of atmosphere corrcfuQive to^ the /relatively free ^on-ev^J^i^ative, iton- 

^. threatening) expr^^sion of problems and frustrations such as teacher role 
overlo£(^d,^ l.a£lL-af^an£(gerial support, ^or strain among teachers or be-. ' 
tween teachers and Atrtei: individuals. ^ . ^ ^ ' , * 

Thus, both (l) atld <2) ^ompleihen*t-each other,,; ghe 'former builds in' 



' Opportunities to Tdentify arid resolve problem^,S^d the latter prov^cfes 
support to do so constructively*. • . " . 

Let us briefly apply |:j>is discussion to Bayridge.^ We kAow that n^y 
^ <5f t^e staff were already cctncerji^d aboti^^q^stlons ofi^citrity , s^i^ills, ' 
and oVgaaifStional support to develop and carrj ^oi^ ithelt new roles. * tt 
was inevitable that .these would becqjp^ magnified during thp firsf year ^ 
. of operation. The growth question would seem ^ta be whether ii^ople felt' 



•that there were some organization supports 'and means for addressing the 

» • *. 

problems. Internailly, ^this would depend o'n^the extent tc^ which the 
principal and staff built \n* means of dealing^ with the problems as they 
aros^.. Externally, it would depend on whether the superint^iPfent and f 
'^^d__had* a ^suf ficientf c^ncep^ion of the proj^lems of^ implementation (such 
as *those mentioned in thi6/ irfiapter) so that adequate channelsf^^of com- 
munication-would be established within the' school' to facilitate timely 
decisions on'-*is6ues iplatad to "t)iese problems^ 

f ^ Charters &nd "F^legrin (197-3) summarize research findings from four ' 

blfri 



case studies, concerning. barriers -to the impleraen^tation of differentiated 
staffing. " / ) , ' ' r' ; ^ 

(IX . Thai. innovg^^t ibn or „organizatio.nal /change is ^^■ribe^nj^f 'referred x^to 



to 



in abstract,, -gl^^bal terms- emphasizing benefits to Ml r^al^iaed rather' 
than the -nature pf the -changes themselves. ' / 

^^), Teachers,^ even under conditions vhe^fe they, ^'hoose the- situation, 

have ILttle basi^f or knowing nature of the change to wb(^di_they are 

committing themsje Ives, since the' specific program is still to be develop- 

ed. Neither the costs nor, the' benefits can yet be ossesse.d. 

'(3)^* Since *staff detenrfination' is an ovemrching value, laadets tn- 

terv^ne as little as possible. This may be ^peroeived by qjie staff as^ ^ 

' \ •* ^ ' ' ^ ^ ' , £t 
lack of appropriate resourp^sui>p<?rt < and as .the absence of #|ychological ^ 

support from administrat4x)n. It may al5o lead to problems at' a later^^ • 
' • *• ' , ^ • * 

staige if the leaders who are accountable for/the "success** of the school ^ 

have 'to ili^ervene at' a' crisis .stage, thereby creating strain with • the* ' 

r^staff . ^ • « ' ^ * ' ' * : , s ' : ^, 

. . , " ^ . \ . . * - i 

'(4), Members Df the tfeachirlg staff are not^ nec^sarily clear as t-p whaj: 
*the change is^r^|||tftan they easily .work *f:his put . under '.conditions of » 
competing time demands, laclj: o^ a 'structure ^arf^ lack* of experience in 
coHectiv^ decisi6n-making. .Teachers are expected 'to carry/ ouC phair 
normal t;ime-consuming instructflonal duties, *^ while ^^mujtane ^usly f i-gurin^ - 
out how to work witJi*otl1er teach4;rfe in team or coiraaittee decision-making. 
(5") While the -chfefie •implies that ''th^y' are to' becbna -largely 'respon- - ' 
« sible for defitiing the new program, the individual teacher does. not have ^ 



Clarity* about how his resi/onsibillty actually can be .carried out. .Since ' 
* . * ' * ' ' • " . ' . " *' 

moat individuals may feel this way, there is no 'collective' resp*!?nsibili 

^This situation- is compourf^e^^y point (3) aBove,-. 

(6) The time schedule fQii^mpleit^enting and carrying Out th6^.«e^' program 

is upjjc^e^iistically shor^; exacerlJB|n^* all of "the^ above .probleti^pl .* 



(7) Finally, the- ''costs" of participation (role overload, diversion from 
core , teaching, ftustration at lack of^progress, lick ^pf rewards) begin to 
outweigh .the benefits, and people lose connnitmeht and/or leave the - / 
sltuatiou.^ , * * ' 

To what extent did t*he potential factors exist at Bayridge? The 
firsts factor, the abstract nature of the innovation^ applies in one sense 
but riot^another. The innovations w^re ^ot defined- concretely at this, 
poi-nt, biit on the other h#id', there' was no pretense bn the part of .the 
staff that thi^ was the case. This i^^ery important because in the 
innovations studies by Charters and Pellegrin there was this pretense, 
^that is, ther^'was the implication: "We have a particular innovation ' 
called -differentiated staffing and we «e implementing i^. At this 
point ^t Bayridge there were no particular program Innovations, but only 
plans to work towards them. |||^ ♦ ^ 

' Factor two does seem tq apply to the staff at Baytidgg. l^iey hft 
coi^mitted themselves as collective decision-makers In a r^^at organizational 
structure withoud clarity ae to the costs and benefits. Whether this was 
^o become a problem would depend on the other^f actors . 

Factar three is very^dif f Icult to assess because it relates to the 
development of a fine balance b^jh^^n staff determination and adminis- 
trative support. This can *only be examined at a later time. 

FactorSfour concerns the. need for time and a structure to define 
the new programs. This will always be a problem, but the question is, 
"Are there specif ic. ways or plans ^r addressing it?" First, there was 
a committee structure for collective decision-making. Secftnd, there 
w^re plans td use the ffeances saved on supervisory staff ^to provide 
time and help (paraprofessionals) to ^achers to enable them, to spend 
time defining the new program. The timing^ and manner ib which this was 
estfa^isHed .woiild be important during the first year of implementation. 
^ ' Clarity about responsibility, factor five, also seems significant, 
parti(:ularly in how individual committees l^arn to establish* their own 
internal responsibilities, as well as their responsibilities to the test 
-^of the staff and other ^ehool/cons^tituencies i Some staff members had ^ 
already identified this a$ a concern Chapter III). 

Time schedule as a barrier wa% another factor at Bayridge whi*ch 
appeared to ^e formulated dif ferently^ than in most new innovative schools 
with wHich we a|^e familiar. The principal explicitly took a longer time 
pers^ctive to facilitate the sounder development of new programs.; It 
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will be interesting, to see if longer time perspective results in 
definite ii\cremental changes or whet-her momentum for chaijge falls victim 
to routine (see (Chapter VI). J_ 

Sarason's (1972) /stidy i$ probably the most comprehensively relevant, 
to Bayridge becayse he examines the predictable problems of new settings, 
and how the s^ new settings fail to develop their innov^ive promise. 
Since many of Sarason^s points concern the types of problems just dis- 
cussed ye can report his main observations briefly., - 

^ Sarason's insights appear throughot\t his book, so that it is some- 
what .difficult to distill them into a few specific points. In our read- 
ing of his work we take the ,following posits as representing major, common 
problem areas ^\\at must be addressed_Cbut usually are not) in tho* creation^ 
of new settings, ' ^ ^ , ' ' , ♦ ' ' ^ 

1) Realistic Timetable — According to &arason, (pp, 61 ff) in virtually 
every situation he has exaijiinedl the leader or^ ^ther aulrfioritiea had an 
unrealis tically short timetable withfln which thQ,y expected significant* 
change to occur. Because tteyj underestimated' tK,© complexit]^ of social 
chaxlge, and because the timetable was unre.^lastic, people^inevijtably 
became frustrated with the l^ck of, progress, ' ' . 

' " • •> ' ■ A. ^ -• ^ 

2) Absence- of Vehicles for Criticism '>^^arast)ri (p^ 74-76, 128*129) 

suggests that for various reasons, such.' as the aujra of optimism and pre- 
occupation with daily tasks, there is ^ failure to anticipate tha^||^ 
problems will inevitably gccur and' ^ failure to formulate gjouftd rules 
and vehicles for discussion ^ddre^js fj^robleros ancijbonf lict^. If this 
is not done, problems must^l^e liai/dled |t the worst times, hajg^y when 
conflict and frustration are 'at their highest, 

3) . Leader's Sense of Privacy — .Sarason (pp, 218-223) states that 
assumptions about leadership ^n out sbcjtety ensure that "the;^ leader will 
remain. a pr^-vat^ individual, ^particularly in regaird tOk thbughts and 
feelings* ref lecting'anxfety self-doubt" (p, 218). He points to w 
Several consequences including loneliness on the part of the leader and 
problems of openness between the leader and his staff | due ^ the fact 
that the relatiM^lp is unequal (that is, if the leaaer is not open with 
the staff, staff will not be open with the leader). ^ - 

4) Decision-Making and Openness — Related to the p^vious points is 
'S^spson^s discussion of leadership, decision-making, and openne#^ 

J 
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J(pp .. 244-246) . He polffts out that the, organization must continuaJ.].y 
confront the questions 'of "How sHould decisions be' made, by whom, and 
on what basis?" (p. 244) especially in relation to whether the decision-- ' 
making process produces thoughts and' feeUjJgs which people would like to 
express but are unable to (due to problems of vehicles, and the absence ^ 
pf an atmosphere conducive toi seeing problems as acceptable and inevitable) 

"5) Staff Development. compared to Services far Clients — in various - 
places Sarason (pp. 2^4, 2^7, 238-239) argues- that the conditions for 
staff 'aeyelbpment must exist if the staff is to extend these to clients. 
In other words, the leader (anP^the organisation iA general), must foster 
conditMfes where the goals, anxieties, and frustrations of staff can be 
.expressed. If this need i^bypassed or minimized it will Interfere with 
the commitment' and ability of staff to extend services to clients. 

>Wiy of Sarason' s points can be misinterpreted, if taken to their 
logical extreme. He is not suggesting total openness, preoccupation with 
^conflict, primacy^ for staff feelings, and so on. He is saying that the 
nev organizations with which he is familiar have failed to agree that 
problems should be addressed as natural events, and consequently have 
faj-led to set up mechanisms for doingt so unde^ rel:af9:vely non-threatening 
conditions. ^ ^ " " 

, Again, it would be prfemature to apply these factors to Bayridge. 

We do know that the time perspective taken by the principal was longer 
I ^ 

than in most innovative situations. The other factors will have' to be 
examined as the organization 'develops. 

IMPLICATES OF THE PLAmim PHASE ^ 

Some major events occurred during the planning phases which can obviously 
be expected to influence subsequent implementation. The following 
critical observations can be made. 

1) There was no direct attempt to link early planning with later planning 
No specific n^|^anisms wer4* established to d(^ this. 

2) In the absence of such linkage, the change in leadership of the area 
^up^rinteij^'ts^as crucial; ^■ 

3) The principal did not attempt to link, except in the most general 
way, previous, planning to his own plarining4 s , 
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4) • During' the ^^tical final planning- yeat/xhere was no collective forum 
far development. Planning operated *^t the Individual level on the part 
of the Principal.' . i 

5) The majority of'the staff were .not part of thie planning, nor did they 

> 

receive , specif ic orientation or opportunity to develop their own approaches 
as a staff prior to the opening of the school .-^ 

. . - V - • • r 

6) Similarly, parents and students did not view the school as a signif- 
icant departure from other s.chools. 

Fihally,' it is necessary to stress that the original planning ^ 
committee and the recent leaders (area superintendent and principal) 
exp^ressed very definite images of the , innovative features of the new • ^ 
school. The most obVious ^oblem was that there was ho provision for the 
images to be translated into practices. That is, there was no organiza- 
tional attempt to support the various groups in the school in collectively 
developing new practices .related to these images. In a rekl sense, the • 
extensive planning during Phase I, which ^e documerlted earlier, had 
little or no meaning for Phase_II planning, and one can expect even less 
meaning for implementation. Most .of the analyses in this section' have 
focussed on the leader and t^ie staff. Thifi was only for the' purpose of 
illus trat*ing the types of factors involved in attempting to bring about 
significant organizational and role change. We would now like to state 

unequivocally that all of these factors apply to other role changes ''x, 

— - t» 

involving- students and parents . In fact, the problems are immediately 
compouridel^d by the larg^ numbers, greater heterogeneity, and ^absence of ^ 
collaborative r^ationships (between parents "and the schooj., and between ^ 
students and teachers; in the past. 

Our purpose in reviewing the above factors not been to show Kow 
discouraging the chances* for chaag^ ateT Nor do we Imply that there are 
Gle^r solutions to any of the issues. Rather, our purpose has been to 

^identify factors that are Ais-ually neglected, and have consequent impaa^f 
on the degree o»f success. The question is whether an organization has 
some explicit mechanisms for continually addressing these factors, not 
whether they can be entirely eliminated. A built-in me^ns of addressing 
such factors seemed to be a'll the more important at Bay ridge, because a 

• more long-t^erm developmental approach to social change was being attempted. 
The promise^ of the long.-term st-rategy ,^ if ®Lt works, is that basic^ changes 
become firmly rooted. If it doesn't work, it will be no more harmful 
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OVERVIEW OF FIRST YEAR 



In examining the school's first year of operation we provide a brief ^ 
overvJ.ew of the year, describe our samples and sources of data,. an4 
drawing on thesfe data look- at the implementation df the four maior 
innovations attempted - the fleatlble structure, th^ flat organiz^itiorial- 

structure, community , involvement , and student responsibility. 

" • ^ 

Since the new building was' not ready _on schedule, the school opened 

in Sfeptember of 19,74, housed within an older, estaWished inib&r-Gity 

high school, where surplus space had* become available. In addition to 

the principal and hif administrative assistant, there were sixteen class- 

room teachers, a guidance counsellor, and a resource librarian. The 

^osltiqp of office clerk was filled, as well, but with. a considerable * 

-turnover of persTbnnel for the' first few months*, ♦ ' . * 

V -There were two hundred and sixty student^, approximately evenly split 

. info gradej3 nine and "ten. These students,,/«^^re being brought to t^he 

school by bus fi?om another secondary ol closer to their homeg in the. 

subdivision or on the outskirts of the city. M^ny students had^first » 

^ake pother bus to this school, so' that they had /our different bus rides 

each day. Because of the time needed for travel , iclasses commenced 

relatively late in the morning arid tlosed early in the aftfern^on. Lunch 

hour was brief ,(40 minutes), ' , 

Although the schooL operated as a separate unit within the other 

secondary s#iool, it nevertheless had to conform to th^ latter *s routines, 

, #J , 

to a degree^ For example,, period lengths were gav^rn^ by the other 
schoolV^ bells - whiAi rang at 40-mlnute intervals. • Although some foo^is 
were entirely taken ovf r iy the Bayridge school, others were shared .by 
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the two schools. A"8Tftgle large hall, with a single partition, housed 

the Bayridge officers (principal !,s,^ office ataff *s and guidance counsellor's) 

as well as serving as-a staff room, resource cfentre, ai^d storage room. 

The year opened, for the staff, with an. intensive two-day staff 
meeting. This was the-third staff meeting. -\wo other ones having, taken 
place the previous spring - so that staff members were beginning to 
become acquainted witlj each other. The four staff committees began to 
meet at this^ time. These .were: the Budget Committee, th^ Community 
Relations Committee, the Curriculum Committee and the Student Morale and * 
Discipline* Committee. All committees continued to meet throughout the 
'semolgter, but some were definitely less ac than others. 

In late September, the Community Relations Committee organized a 

*V , - ' - 

Profile Night for parents. This was considered to have been well attend- 
•ed and well received. ^ ^ . ' f 

Another occasion of parent- teapher meetings w^s Parents* Night, 
held in November, after the interim reports were distributed. 

There wete few activities for students during the semester. This 
was largely accounted for by lack* of time and lack of facilities. On 
the whcfle, there was little chance at this time for the sdfiocl to act and 
feel as an independent ^^^^ exception to this was "Spirit Day," 

held in October. This outing to a nearby conservation area gave the 
entire school its first day of independence. . 

The relationship between Bayridge and its host school came to be 
seen, by the administration, staff and students of each school, mainly ^ 
as one of .conflict. The two schpols operated under ^somewhat different v 
philosophies of education; with Bayridge placing less emphasis on dis-. 
cipline and- control than did the other school. Thfe sharing of equipment • 
and some classroom space was another source of friction. The move of * ' 
Bayridge -school to its own building was eagerly'^^ticipated by members 
X>f both schools. <See Appendix E for further discussion of sharing 
accomroodationa) • • 

This was to tak^^lace early in the new year. As time progre$ 
however, unforeseen construction delays jiiade it evident that the new 
school would not be entirely completed by tbe* previously projected d^ 
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of January, 1975. The building's main structui^e, and a number of in- 
terior drjeas were, however, entirely completed by Chri^stmas, and the 
principal and his staff decided to move despite the fact that constr^tipn 
would Ije c(5ntinuing for some time . . , « , 
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Board gi^deline^ on the total supervisory budgets- for a school the 
size of Bayridge were somewhat non-specific. Accordingly, the school 
looked at the personnel budget requirements of another county .secondary 
school of a comparable size* This rjesuited in an estimated sum of money 
that fi^tt^nridge could use for its own supervisory staff. However, under 
the flat administrative structuife, supervisory help (vice-principal, 
department heads) woiAi be eliminated. Monies not expended in that' ^.^j?^a^ 
could be redirected to the 'funding of par^professionals and other support 
staff,. . ^ , 

Early in the year, the school had prepared a proposal outlining the * 
way^in which this allowance wpul'd be allpcated. This was submitted to 
the Bo«rd for their approval. The. school had decided that their needs 
consist^ mainly &ts^erical support staff - e,'g, a guidance secretary 
and a fuPltrtime operator^ for^ duplicating equipment. In addition to 
clerical help, there was to be a;full--time assistants in the resource 
centre and an^additional half-time tether. Finally, a certain amocmt * 
of money was set aside to b^ used for professional development activities. 

The Boarci of Education appeared to be hesitant in approving these 
new positions. After some delay, however, the positions were finalized 
.and by the end of the first semester these positions haJ^een filled. 

After the Christmas break, Baytidge students attended their own ^ 
school for the first time. For many of them^- the^^d>ool was a brief 
walk from home. Others still had to take a bus, ^ The extra time gained 
because less time was needed for travel was used by the school t^lengthen 
the school day and to double , the lunch hour. Period length^^^^mained 
what theyTt^been all along, but the longer lunch hour would give a * 
chance for students' activities and for intramural sports to take place. 
These were organized soon after the move, most of them commencing in 
February, , . 

F^ebruary also marked the beginning of the second semester. The 
timetabling for this semester rem^tTned essentially^ the same, except for 



the fact t>hat one extsa period was added on to eaph *day. -Each student 
wo now have one unscheduled period eacli day and some teachers coulfi 
now have cjou^le periods. 

The free period for students was somewhat controversial at first, . 
A dtudy room was set up, but f'he staff decided not to make -attendance 
compulsory and soon it wa6 used by only a few students. Other students 
would spend time in the re30urce cent^re^ which -was steadily gaining 
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materials and equipment. - Students could also spend time talking with 
each other in the large front mall or step outside--the school for a ^ 
wKile. A^er som^ area residents complained, students wiere asked not to 
leave the sichool property during their free periods. 

Constructio«MTOs proceeding throughout the semester as the projected 
completion date was progressively delayed*. The Cafetorium and the 
Theatre Arts, room were opened in March. The entire second story was 
oppned in Apifil. 

Equipment for the school was, In some cases, extremely slow in 
arriving. In certain subject areas, such as science and home economics, 
this lack of equipment placed real constraints on the topics which could 
be covered^ An additional problem was that due to inflation, the equip- 
ment budget originally allotted^to the school no longer had the purchasing^ 
power intended. The school chose to buy some high quality %quip3ient at 
the expense of -not being able to buy other things at all* For example, 
two shof) areas did not open because of lack of equipment. 

Few parents visited. the school until Parents' Night in late April 
iand the production of the school's fi4fst play, Oliver , in early May. 
There would be nor formal op-enin&^'f the school ut\til all construction ' 
was completed- It was tentatively scheduled to take place only during 
the following year. \ ^ ^ 

The school year ended in June. After the students left, the staff 
engaged in ten days of professional development activities. 

METH€nX)LOGY ^ . 

In studying the first year of implementation at Bayridge Secondary School, 
we attempteld to gath« information from a wide range of sources, to do 
this, we 'relied on botTTquantitative and qualitative methods. The 
approach we used depended largely oa the group or individual who was the 
tai;^et of our interest and the^ manner in which the information was to be 
^lisecU Using this multi-methodological approach,, we feel^we gained a- 
comprehensive understanding of and knowledge about events at the school, 
attitudes of ^ch oi^ the constituents (students, parents, staff and 
adminiatration), and interaction of these various groups. Much of our 
Information "was obtained thfough 'surveys, but as a supplement, we ^le 
also talked both fo^ally (taped interviews) and informally with many 
persons who played a significant role in defining and implementing the 
philosophy of Bayridge Secondary School that emerged between 1973 and 1975. 
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^ An overview of the data gathered from the main groups i? presented 
below. *. \ 



Students 



Parents 



Fall 1974 

219/260 
(84%) 

58/126 
(45%) 



Spring' 1975 

213/260 
(82%) • 

54/120' ' 
(45%) 



Staff 



9/18 
(50%) 



18/18 



Principal 
Central Admin. 



Area Supt. 



Area Supt. 

* Supt. of Curriculumi 

* Local trustee 



Interviews. All others were by questionnaire 

Data were gathered twice from each of the major constituencies. A first 
set of information was obtained in November/December 1974 when the s^chool 
was operatinji in the shared^ facilities. The •second set o^f dat a w o r e 
collected in late Spring of 1975 (April-May-'June) when the school had 
been operating in the new building since January. In each case quest ioo- 
naires were developed with the help of key committees. For example, the 
Student Morale and Discipline Committee wdrked with us ia^eveloping 
some of the items for the student questi6nnaif« and the Community 
Relations Committee made suggestions for the parent quest Tonnaire. 

The questionnaires cover a wide variety of issues: goals, conanuni- 
cation, dec is ion- making, roles and relationships of all groups, class- 
room climate and activities, major innovations, and so on (the question 
naires are produced in full in Appendices B, C, and D) . The spring 
ques'tionnaire was similar to the first one, but included new que^iohs 
on aftlv^udes and perceptions of the new school j and on changes b^^/een 
the first and second sein^ster in the operation of the school. 

The student questionnaire was adiklnisfeered iy the researchers in all 
classes of the school, resulting in very high return rates of 84% in the 
fall and 82% In the spjfing. In order to avoid two sets of mailing to 
all parents, we selected a 50% ^random sample for the fall questionnaire 
and Xisid the renrainin/ 50% as the sample for the spring. IiiN^th cases. 
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after sendiiig the reminders we obtained a 45% Return from a questionnaire 
mailed to their homafi*. This response rate is typical of surveys. Even 
with this relatively Ibw return, much usefulj information on parents' 
concerns and expectations was gained from the survey, ' 

^e ;staff- quest idifcaire was distributed in December to all 18 
members. Even after reminders we were 'able to obtain only a 50% response,* 
The timing of the questionnaires probably accounted for this low response* 
The distrilmtion of questionnaires was foljdwed by a decision to move 
into the new building, which was only partially completed. Staff members 
were extremely busy with last-minute preparations, and once in the new 
building there were many inconveniences and organizational problems to # 
contend with, ' ^ 

Because of the low return rate in* the first term we decided to in- 
terview air 18 staff members in the second term. We divided the* 'staf f- 
randomly ipto two groups of 9, and interviewed one group in the middle 
of the term, and th|B#econd group toward the end (June), We also formally ^ 
interviewed the prl^Rpal on two occasions, in addition to 'discussing 
matters wffch him every week throughout the year, "^e Area Superintendent, 
Superintendent of Curriculum, *and local trustee were also interviewed, ^^k: 

In addition. to formal data gathering from staff ^and students we 

observed them in a numbef of different situations. The research team 
frequently attended conmittee and staff meetings to discuss reault^-from 
the parent and student surveys with the staff, to solicit their ideas 
and suggestions ,for future data gathering, and .to observe their dealings 
and' encounters , with one another. In particular, several meetings'of 
both the Student Morale and Discipline ComAittee atrd the Community 
Relations Committee were attended. 

We also attended general staff meetings, committee head meetings, 
student functions (club meetings, sports, student council). Through all 
of these )^ans of contact, we became very familiar figures iii the si^ool. 
We made a point of spending at' least one-half day a week in the- school, 
even in the absence of official meetings. Our frequent presence allowed 
us to talk extensively and 'morfe 'informally with all staff, members and to 
be. in continual touch activities and events at the""8cho6l, * 

Judging. by the inforiiat^ion we collected, four major innovat'ions 



characterize t\\t main aspects of the school's development in the first 
year,' An examination of the implementation of -these innovations - the 
flexible structure, the flat organiza£ion, community involvement. 
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student ' reBpc^ns lb lilt y - enables us td analyze what happened during ^e 
first year of operation and to u:onsider the relationship between ^^rl^ . 
*planningf and implementation. - - , . ' , 

^' ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ " 

.fk?u:ble structure . ^ ' 

\ * . - 

The IcfeSclble, semi-open design of th^ Bayridge Secondary School .building 
was conceived of far in advance of the oonstruction of the building and 
long before £he school's staff (principal and teachers) had bedk hired.^ 
In December of 1970, the original 'core Planning" Committee, had drawn u^ 
.a report etititled ^'Recommendations t©* the Board of Educatipa,£md the 
Architect to Assist in the Designing of the Western Secondary, School T^*^ 
lacluded irl these recommendations was a proposal for flexibility of \^ ^ 
space to ensure maximum program flexibility. As well, the 'report out- 
lined a preliminary description of physical facilities for the school. 

From June to October, 1972, the Academic Planning Committee worked 
closely with the architect in determining tYie gentral plans for the 
, school's design. This Pldnnihg Comifaittee had been divided into five . 
subcommittees* which reflected various areas 'of learning: Arts, Commu-" 
nlcation, Pure^ and Applied Sciences, Social and, Environmental Studies' ^ 
and Business Education. The architect worked in close copjuncti^oj^ with • 
these subcommittees. , Each subcommittee worjced on 4^signing spaces 
-^ideally suited to its subject area. The intention was that the building, 
the actual physical structure, wQuld be fitted into the curricular pro- 
gram, rather than the usual procedure of constructing a builljing and^ * > 
then determining the curriculum. In addition to their work with the 
architect, members of the committee visited' several other innovative 
Ontario schools to familiarize thenvselves with'var^oiJs possibilities in 
^chltepttiral design. ^ - # * / 

In the early months .x)f 1^73 (January to March), reccvmnendatioi^ {or- 
•th^ school's ^architecture yere refined and 'made more specific by the 
Planning Committee. In December; the construction of .the school began. 

Tht main guiding prin^ple during the months of activity* and con- 
sideration by^the Planning Committee had been an emphasis on flexibility 
of -structure. A flexible plan, it was argued, would be equally suited to 
a variety of teaching stfat^ies and school programs." The planners 
envisioned the space being used in an "open'* or '^closed*' fashion as de- ^ " 
sired by the teachers, 'Moveable partitions' were recommended in all 

. - * ' ■ ' ■ . ' ■ ^' ' ''v • 
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possible' parts of tj»e building. •• The /large, resource* , centre was intended ' 
yo be the he^rt oS^^the a^ool^'-anjl^he .£ocs«is of actfvityv 
^ * * The fetmpleted school building pfans encompasaHHi many of these 
iq^it^al^ ideas. The' slie had been decreased substantial!), however, 
fesulling 'ip someWhat ot a lo^s, of ' flexibility, as there were fewer areas. ^ 
in^hich to work. Ttxere were, nevertheless, Targe open areas throughout 
tti school (e.g. ^, 'bea^^^pit areas^, resWc^ centre, and some ^teaching ' -'^^ 
area§) th^kt wq ul d^ allow^ l^b.r f l^xtb il i ty in teaching: and^ learning styles'' ' , 
and would favotn: a range of^QlBbties takltig place isimultaneously in 
one^area. . , ' . , . . . '.^/ ' 

. ' .In the t^f^t .year pf Implementation at Bayrldge, we were 'interested 
in determining if the goals that Wfere formwL^ted in the plantiinf stages 
were b^ii^^et'and if ^^©V to 'what extent,.^ The ^pal of flexibility. of " 'y' 
space, as articulated by the -early plann^^. had connotations more far- ^ 
reg^l^^g. than^ simply r^oEHnen(^ations for the p*iysi,cal design of the » ^ 

building-. 0,li^plicit in -their .plans for maximum flexibility vas the idea 
; that this .^mi-opennea^s would allow for a w]^de' |a»fge of^teaching and 
curricuiar experimentation ^ exploration and that the physical setting 
would be closeljj. linked to the*^hool*'^ philosophy'.. - ' • 

^n the,^surveys fconducted of paorents and students 'during the second 
semester <see .I'^lej^Ty^dology* in^thi^ chapter), and in ou^ exchanges with staff 
memt^lil^, pa^;ticulaEiy in tfie pourse of interviewing them, we wer4 in- 
^«resDBd in. deter^ning the reactions of these ^rious groups tp t^e 
fl^xible^ructure^ of the new secondarry school and the implications, oif 
this type, of physical s^.t«.ng. 'Oftring the fall -sfemester, the "school 

wa| located in a traditional closed-classroom setting. and* the move to 
4- - * . •* jU f 

ffte new ^uj^diug was a significa^jt change for alS constituents^ not only* 

^ifn the organization an& progranming but also in Adjusting .to a completely 

new (semi-open) learning *1!<1 teaching environment, ^one of the teachers 

had t;,aygl:itt^ previously, in thi^ type of open setting, nor had the majority 



of students attended another school with a design similar to Bayridge*8 
We^itpected^that thejje^|^ght.^be changes' in styles of learning.^nd teach 
that would have tp 'be ihade- by all those involved in the education * 



ch-^ 

m 

pr£{cess. It is, inter^slti-ng to examine the varying tJoints of view of. ^ 
these thrde^*<£Ciaati^^ue^^ groups (parents . ^^dfents^ and teachers)- after 
.they, had had" an^p#ttutiity, ttf" hj^come ^miliaf with^ the new flemie 
setting.' / ■ Ifl , ' ^ ' . *T*. 
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, During the ihpnthj of April, we "conducted a survey of'- Bayjjjdg^^|p|<|ents 
' and included on the questiontiaire^ a number of items regarding stu&ents"^ 
reactions tc5 and p.erceptions of the new school buildijig.' From th|ir 
responses, it is evident that th^y viewed tKe building and the unique 
aspects of itjs architecture in a very favourable light. - They seem to . ^> 
have-had^^ry few diffieulties in adjusting, to theif surroundings 

- a^d many^RcLdents- made comments regarding the j)ositive effect the flexible 
settlng^ad bad on the^o^ralt climate of the« school. *A breakdown of 

' . responses to ^any of th^'e itains on the survey indicates these general 

• feelings on the part of the student to^y. - , • 

1^ A l^rge m'ajority'^oj^ students (63%) indicated that^they preferred 

-^pen-area classes* to those in .closed .6j: standard classrooms. Only ^' 
slightly more 'than 'oi^-tenth,c\f Bayridge students .(13%) replied :that 
they didn't like open-aJta classrooms/ An additional one-fifth (21%) 
had no preference. (See Table 1), ' - 

Students seemed, on tiie whole, to be very positive about Bayridge's 
secOTKi semester of operation. These feelings migftt '^in .partjiave been 



related to the newness Snd uniqueness^ of the physical environment. For * 
example, ^ •ove^rwhelming -majority ^5%) of students stated that they 
i^y^elt that students at Bayridge^ad more freedom than students at oth« 
^§j|||pools. Only I smail proportion of respondents ^(6%) replied that ,^e • 
opposite was true. (See Tal5|e 2). This^ pei^eived freeliom may b,e related 
ti tH^ fact that .Bayridge stijdentis were not always confined to clqjsed- 
classroom learn;Lhg situations. >It is certainly the case that- students 



seemed, to prefer spending -their free periods in the more open areas of 
ihe school. Onerfifth preferred spending' this tiSe in the resource 
centrer^^ft^hel-r one-fifth menttdned ,the open^ll area, and finally J7% 
said the^^^e^t -their free periods^arotind the main ei>tMnce. That is>, 
over half flie student pooplation (57%) frequented the openl^l^ ^ns of 
the ffchoQl d^/iri^ their spare periods. (5ee Table 3) . ' 

Anofher example of students' ppsitiveness about thfe second semester 
of. operation iti the new building is that an overwl^elming^ majority' (8*%) 
felt that schodl *spirit had improved a lot since the^move- to the newf 
. schooU Very few students (8%) felt that school spirit had declined. 
(Se^ Table 4). Students were asked what should happen. tp a student* who* 
was caught: causing serious damage to the school building. Thetr responles 
indicated their pride in the-new building. Over one-hat f (?6%) stated 
that the offender should be suspended or expelled or thkt the pol4.ce'(. 
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-'Table t ' . '* 

Students' F^eling^ Regar^ng Open Area Olassvooms 

. n*21t3 . • . 



t' 



I prefer them. 
.1 don't 36e much difference. 
I don't like tKem as well. 
I dofai^'t have any classes in* cvpei> areas. 



Nttnber Percentage 
62.9 . 
21.1 



Table 2 . . 

Students' Peraeption of Freedom at BayHdge as l^oinpc^d to Other Schools 



I 

s Com 
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• 45 
27 

'2' 



12.7 
0.9 



4' 



n=,213 



9t 



hess freedom . •* • . 

Same amount of freedom 

More fr^dom • ^ • ' » 

Table 3. \ 

Area ^Preferr6^ by Students for Free Peri§H 



• / 



n«213 ( 



Resource Centre 

Either instruction area - 

Away from the school 
« * 

Around'the front entrance 
Mall area ^ * , 

Other 



Number 


■ Percentage 


13 


6.1 


- 24 


11.3'' 


160 


75.1 


W 






4 


Nuiid>er 


Percentage 


41 




5 




16 ' ' 


7.5 


3^ 


. ' 16.^9 


•44 


» 20.7 


47" 


: 22,1 
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Table 4 > ^ - - ; ' 

Students*' Perception of School Spirit in the New Building 
School Spirit has'' Improved a lot: \ \ ' ^ 

n*213 '* ' * ^ 

Nuriiber , Percentage 
Strongly agree ' ' - .97 45.5 

Agre^ ' '^^'^•N^* ^ ' • ';|r 76 ' * 35.7 

Disagree ^ ^ 13 6.1 

Strongly disagree 5^ 2. '3 

■ ^ , .... — 

Table 5. . ' . 

Student Opinion Regarding Vandalism of School Building 

What should happen to a student who is caught causing serious damage 
to the school buildincj? 



•n-213 



Number Percentage 

Lectufre by principal /parents 

contacted - , » ' ' .23 10.6 

Moderate punishment ^ ' 32 • ^ 15.0 ' 

Suspension ^ 52' ^74.4 ^ 

Expulsion/ callTpolTe^e ; — ,67 31.5 

Given another ^ance \ ^ 1 0.5 ' 

Miscellaneous ) 2 0^9 /* 
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Table 6 ' . • ' 

Students' PeraepAions of Changes Since Move to the New Buildingt^* ' 

n.213 ^ 



Better atmospher'e » ' < 

Worse atmosphere 
_ Organizational/timetable^changes 

ChOTges because of location ' 

Initial inconvenience^ ^ 

* Better relations with staff and students 

Comments regarding physical plant and 
facilities 

« 

Extra-curricular changes 
Miscellaneous- - ^ ^ 

(Note^ There may be more than 100% response in this table since students 
could mention morfe than one item.) 



' Number 


Pe T c en t 


69 


32.4 


13 


6.1 


12 


5.6 ' 


22 


10. 3y. 


35 


16. 4( 


16 




A7 


22.1' 


4" 


1.9 * 


21 


^ 9.^ 



Student Use of' the Resource Centre - 
. n-213 * ^ 

Frequency of Use 



Numbeg Percentage 



Almost every day 43 ^20.2 

At least once a week ' 5,5 25.8 

Occasionally ' 88 , 41,3 

Ne^er • • ^> ' ^ 22 10.3 

Feelings of freedom to ask for help 

Ver/free ^ Ho ; 65.7 

Somewhat free "32 15.0 

Slightly fr^e ^ ^ . 20 ' 9.4 

Not at all free - , '6' ' ^2,8 
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should be ^called.' Otily 26% would deal with the offender mode.rately - 
i.e., demand pay fo,r damages,' revoke privileges , Impose a'le<:ture 
the principal, phone ijarents, or "do nothing^" (See Table 5). - ' 

A filial question re-lated to students' perceptions of ^the school * 
b uildi ng asked that they indicate the bigg_est change they had experienced 
since the school had moved from the temporary location into the new 
building. Almost one-third of the students (32%) commented on the im- 
proved atmosphere of the new building i Man^j of' these concerned features 
of the ^rchitectur^e that gave the schooT a freer, more relaxed environment. 
An additional one-quarter (22%) had positive remarks to make^^^bout the 



e^^^bout 



physical" plant or facilities of Bayridge. (See Table 6) 

In^% of the students' i:esf>onses it was- said that staff-student ^ 
relations*had improved since the move. This' again, is probably partially 
a function of th^cibre open environmejit. Some students pointed out that 
the informality and pperdhess of the physical setting made* staff-student 
exchanges more frequent and'lnore relaxed. '(See" Table 6')'. 

One aspect of^he school's design envisioned, by the original * - - 

^ planners was the Sntrality oi the re^oui^'ce centre ■;• it was to the * 
* hub of activity and leaijning. We questioned studg^ts about the use of . 
the resource ceatre to see if, in fact, the planners' predictions had 
been correct. Almost one-half of the student boady f46%) used the materials 
of the resource centre's facilities. However, a significant group of- 
students (10%) nevat: made use of these available -materials . Almost all 
students (81%> replied that they felt fr^e to ask for h%lp*in finding 
^ and using materials in^the resource centre. tSee Table 7). ^ 
*# On the basis of these survey r^^trits, it seemed that students were 
^ generally adjusting well to their new, flexible environm'ent . Only a 

very small minority of students mentioned problems which were specifically 
related to the architecture of the building. A few students, for ex- 
ample, had initiallyexperienced concentration difficulties because of 
noise distraction. Some of tlf^se students, however, indicated tfiaTr^h^ 
problem was relsfted tb nois'e not from the teaching areas but from the 

continuing constructicyfi This'was a .source of annoyance for. the fi^rst ^ 

• * # 

couple of months of the secTond semester while the school building was 

* . i 

being completed. For the most part, Students expressed a great deal of 

saftisfac^bn and 'had very positive remarks to make regarding the flexible 
setting. 
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^o^ake about the new environment,^ Many teacher^expre^sed relief at 
leaving the traditional , closed-classroom set-up. There seemed to be a 



In our interviews with-^&(aff,^^ ( teachers principal, Support " 

Staff), during the months. of Marfh and June, we asked* about their rfe- 

actions to the flexibl^setting 'aiid h^w, if, at all, they had altered 

their teaching stales, to ^meet the physical" demands of the new building^ 

In addition, we^were interested in learning., if Vhey had perceived changei 

in spudent behaviour since the move, (Appendix E.) * 

'In-4)ractically all instances, staff m^ers had positive comments 

make about the new envir ^ 

\ / 
aving the traditional ,clc 

short period of adjustment at the beginning of the semester, but once 

^teachers w^re finally set up in the areas they would occupy for the 

remainder of 'the school .year Qi:id once construction of the bOilding had 

been completed, m^ny of these' mindr inconveniences and problems were 

gone. One teacher, for e'xample, mentioned being somewhat! intimidated 

initially b>r"'teaching within sight and hearing ofi oth\r classes and 

teacher^. A few other teachers "had. ini*t^^*concerns 'about*st;udents 

wandering^ through open- areas %Tid' disturbing classes in progress. This, 

hawever, cease^ to be a problem after students had become more familiar 

with and adapwied to their surroundings and ouce it was realized that a ' 

certain amount of acti.vity and noise \ould be the order of the day. 

\ There is a Ipt of activity, but you get'us^ 

to it and it- doesn't bother you. . ' - 

The flexibility, rather than . complete openness, of the school 
building was seen generally as an aseet. ^ -It, was mentioned*by a few* 
individuals^ that ^ome subjeicts (e.g. oral " language) could more effectivel 
be -taught in closerf ^reas while others, relying less on audio but more 
on visual methods; were more suited to an open area. 

The fact that the building was still under construction when the 

school^as relocated in January became* a -source of annoyance^ Aside 

from the fact that studeots and teachers werje'bothered by this extraneous 

noise, there was the added inconvenience of all classes having to be 

temporaril)rrlocated on the fitSt floor while the^ second floor was being 
♦ 

completed. This situation was not resolved uotll after the spring break 
and in the meantime^ students and teachers had to contend with some con- 
gestion and confusioii on the ground floor of^he building, particularly* ' 
in t*he area of the rest)urce centre. ' ' ' ^ * ^ 

'One final iproblem that seemed to be somewhat .related to '^he archi- 
tecture of the building was mentioned by some staff members. It was 
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pointed out that tjiere been no regioi^ of * tlie school designated as a 

private 'area for students*. In a traditional, closed-^classroom setting, 

the need for such an area may not be as great as in a. school such as 

Bayridge. The large, open ,spaces made the students Ifighly visible and 

it was difficult for tjiem not, to feel that' they were in constant' yl^ew 

by at least some staff members. This issue is closely tied to a concern 

that was expressed by many staff members. It was felt by s^tH staff 

members that students should not be permitted to roam freel^^ about the 

fchpol but should be restricted to certain areas - in particular,* they 

should not be allowed .in# the staff room. Other ,staff members^ feTt that 

such^ a restrictive policy would be unjust given the. fact that there was 

no exclusively student domain; the staff members had an krea o.f retreat 

and escaye while similar privacy needs of students were t!bt being met*. 

This issue, of tej-ritoriality was never dealt with in a centralized 

manner and usually, when circum9tances presented themselves, teachers ^ 

dealt with the situation in a way ^consistent with their personal biases. 

Staff members ma^e m^y comments favourable to and supportive of an 

open classroom approach. On a number of occasions, teachejrF* mentioned 

the' need for them to be more flexible and creative^ in their methods than 

was necessary in a more traditional setting. Most teachers felt that in 

an operf area classroom, the formal lecture approach was not alway^ thel' 

most effective way of presenting course material . Far example, many' 

teachers had experimented with small group learning situations •and tried 

a teaching approach more oriented to theAndividual . * , 

■ *< 

If something Is going on-»other than Socratic, 
teaching, there shouldn't. be a profclem. Linear 
seating arrangements won't always work (in an . » 
J open setting) . - ' , ^ v . , . 

. " ' ^ . ' ' : ^ 

Several staff members felt that the. open situation was somewhat^f' 
more demanding of the teachier, requiring more time for organizing and 
preparing material., As one teacher pointed out, "Courses need to. provide 
the structure rather. than the building.-" ^ ^ 

^ The original Bayridge planners had anticipated the use of the build- 
ing and the echool's facilities in ^ very specific context - the learning 
process^ would be totally integrated with and designe'd around the physical 
setting. The fulfillment of- this -goal, did not really emerge during the^ 
first year of implementation. , \ 
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The planners had envisioned small gfoups of students engaged in a 
multitude of activities throughout the school, making us^ of all the 
resources-available to them. There were, however, attempts by teachers 
to move in' this direction; certainly, many expressed the need for such 
an orientation and^ hoped that in subsequent years, learning situations 
of this nature would be prevalent. As one teacher noted, the freedom 
was there to try different teaching styles and to make full use of the 
resources at their disposal. Even the few cautious steps that had been 
made 4.n this direction re^fcftd teachers to' be continually thinking, 
experimenting, and 'evaluating . 

One opinion frequently expressed by teachers was 'that the open 
physical setting affected the overall atmosphere of the school aift the 
quality of student-student and . student-staff relationships. Many desr 
cribed the environment a? freer and more ^nformal than in schools in - 
which they had prevj^usly taught. According to staff members, studeiTts 
were more relaxed and shared more in each other's experiences: 

"(There was) some stuTT going on in the bear pit 
one day. Everyone w«tcTiea-**jtbl8 was interesting . " 

^ "Kids are breathing -a lot better;, , .more relaxed... " . 

more perceptual freedom. They're adjusti-qg to It 
" and going back to theii^l naturdl^orld." 

^ "Openness has made the students 'more friendly - they- 

feel so free." ^P^^ 

It feeems as well that stgff members themselves apprefiated their 
open surroundings and felt more at ease teaching and interacting, in such 
a setting. A typical comment was the following: 

^ "I feel much mo/e relaxed With kids... don't feel 

you're in a box. It's the physical arrangement 
that produces this/' * 

The staff perceptions of the flexible structure were, like those 
of the students, generally positive. Any "complaints that they had seeme 
to be, to^the most part, minor or circumstantial. They were still in a 
phase of 'feeling their way' arid trying -to develop patterns of teaching 
compatible with the physical design of the Bayr-idge building.- 

Parents had slightly differen^and more varied, attitudes to the 
school's open structure than did efther students or staff. Their con^ 
tact with the school had feeen^ somewh^ limited, (see "Community Involve- ' 
ment" later Iji this chapter) and at the of our spring survey (April 
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1975) maafy of them had not yit had an oppartunlty to viev^ the inside of 
theJ)uildiag. For ^he most part>shovever, they seemed t6 h&^e formulated 

^ opinions about the openness and f lexfbii^^'^. the physical setting 
based largely on indirect information ^t^m aiudents, other parents^ and- 

-written communications from the school. - • 

One question in the spring survey asked them to dndicaCfe their 
impressions of the'new building. A wide range of responses ^ere giveti. 
Many parents were ^favourably impressed with the design and appearance of 
the school building and in particuTar with ^ the openn^s of many areas in 
the school. Some expressed the feeling that thefe would be a positive ^ ^ 
relationship between the openness- of the setting and students' motivatitsa 
and willingnesff to Ifearn. Several such favpurable, comments a^out the 
dpen physical setting are the following: ^ » 
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^ ''Cheerful. The 'openness gives a spacious feelingi.. 
The colour scheme- is vibrant in the carpeting, 
lockers,, and walls." 

"Imaginative. Will elicit positive response toward 
learning." ^ . ^ 

"Ultra modernr (The building) .offers every oppoiitunlty 
to the student who wants .to learn. ^* 

"Very^gOQd. Students have free feel.ing and use ti^ 
bear pits for discussion about educational and social 
problems. I like the- open feeling. It will help ) 
wrth student-teacher^ relationships." 

"Very comfortable^ I'm very j)leased with it." - . ♦ 
"Truly beautiful place for higher education.',' T^'V^ 

Other parents were more reluctant to praise the non-traditional * 
'design. Some individuals made remarks about the extravagance and over- • 
luxuriousness of the setting and a few others were opposed to the open- 
ness of the interio.r design. These more negative reactions to the setting 
and the feeliog that such a design is incongruous *with a learning en- 
vironment^Ms expressed in the following verbatim comments : 




'I can't go^itl\ the open cpncept situation." 
"Architect Ve dream - teachers' nightmare." 
"Very nice-, but very open." 

"Too expensive ... rugs are not necessary.. ^ 
I^'s. too much like a college." 
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Several other parent^ were, at thisT early stage, ..ambivalent or re- 
luctant to express an gpinion as they had not had the oppqrtuniity to view 
^he interior o\ the school. 

A further question on th"e second semester survey of parents asked ' 

# 

them to indicate the biggest adjustment their son or daughter had had to ^ 
make since the move, to the new building. Here again, a few parents 
. , e^CprefiSed concerns about the open environment. Proportionately, however, 
they represented a small minority of the total group of respondents. 
/ / f Here are a few of the comments the^L^de: 

i 

disappointed^Hn the open strucrture of the 

. new schools However, my son Is now adjusting, but > 
finds it mpre difficult to concentrate." 

I -I'How to cope prodUictively with the freedom offered." ^ 

. \ ♦ ' '^Opfen class concep\ and too much idle time.*' 

^ ^ Finally, we asked parents to -indicate any concerns they might have 
about the school and- to reflect -on changes that they might make in the ♦ 
school's operation and' organization , if .they were giVen this opportunity. 
Some parents had comments to make regarding the school building: 

^^Will it (the school) become just a great piece of 
architecture? I would hope that it is there to 
. * instil the discipline of learnings and social^ ~ 

development*" . • • 

'*The free school' concept seems to work satis- 
factorily." 

'^Should utilize. tha^. beautiful building for more 
than 9iOO A.M. to 5:00 P\M., Monday to Friday ... 
shbuld be for parents as well." . \. ^ 

* "Change open areas to closed.? ^01, 

Parents -seemed generally to have mQje disparate feelings abaut the 
school's flexible structure th^i did either students or staff. It seem- 
ed that. many of them were suffering from'a lack _of information ov had 
■ not taken or been given the •()pport unity to become familiar with the 
interior design of the school. Although some expressed very definite 
views about the semi-open concept, they did so often on the basis of 
hearsay and conjecture about ^ the school's activities and objectives-. 
They were somewhat reluctant to acclaim a non-traditional, flexible 
approach to school -construction before they had been given positive 
proof of its viability. ^ 
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Having looked ,at the attitudes of all three constituent grdups 
(students, stajEf, and parents), it is worthwhile to draw -from their 
opinions and statements implications regarding flexibility i.n structure 
foy^ther schools. '> ' . . • • ' 

It seems that tReFe may be an initial period of adjustment for 
individuals (d^aff and students) moving from a closed, traditional school 
building into a more flexible structure. It is. only gradually, perhaps 
•^ver a number of -years, that different teaching and learnihg strategies 
may be developed that rely on ^nd are congruent with the physical setting." 
Rather thfan naving centrally imposed strategies and methods for teachers 
'to adhere tt), it is probably best that they develop individual styles of 
-teaching and experiment in a classroom situation* with .the possibilities' i 
.and limits^ of a. flexible setting. The flexible rather than totally op^n 
concep<*provides the opportunity for a wide variety of subject 'areas and. 
a ^ange of teaching approaches. It may be that certain subjects are 
more suited to the closed classroom axeas of the s nd others 

favour a larger, less confined area. Staff members wncr%re unable or 
unwilling to cope with an -environment that may be initially somewhat 
confusing and ambiguous will probably ^ave difficulty in adjusting Jb a 
flexible school setting. ^ , ' 

Generally, it seei^s that students , react favourably to this Rind of 
environmeftt and exp,erience no great difficulties in modifying or adapt- 
ing their approach to learning, from our data, "however, it seems that 
a few individuals be better aff in a traditional, closed-classroom 
setting - students," for example, who' have continual concentratipn , 
difficulties or are easily distracted. ' . . « 

It would appe^ that there may be a certain amount of opposition to 
a flexible school building from parents^of the students. There seem tb 
be two main concerns that parents express. On the one hand, they may 
associate a flexible or open setting with an increas'^e in peftniasivepeiss 
on the part of school staff - that i^, because stuients generally ha\ 
more mobility in a flexible setting, parents may interpret this as a\ ^ 
laxity in discipline. Sec^ndly^ parents may initially make the assuipp- ^ 
tion that a school setting with bright colours and wall-to-wall carpeting ^ 
is an , extravagance and a burden^o the taxpayer. Both of these concern's 
may stem ^atgely from a lack of information. If parents are educated -to 
the potentialities of a flexible setting and if -they see tangible measures 
of its success (e.g. satisfj^tlon or achievement of their own son or 
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daughter.),, then they are likely to be less critidal'of vatJ.4tions iiTthe 
school's "architecture and more concerned chat-the building and its • 
facilities are'being oused as effective!^ as fhey might be. • ^ '\ 

?L^T ORGANIZATIONAL, STRUCTURE . . * 

*^The school '-s first pl^n^rs expected some e^erimentation with alternative' 
types of staffiitg arrj^ngements- at! the schpol, Howeyer, the actual foita' 
'tHat this took - the flat structure - was designed by the school's first * 
principal. He had had a~per8onal, interest in this type of staffing 
structure and sonie experience with it, \t was hiiS plan that the stan- . ^ 
dard pupil-teacher ratio woul<} ,be maintained while the responsibility 
allowances normally used for department chairmen would be used to hire 
paraprofessionals hfelp. There would be no vice-princif)3l. and^ the money 
saved by this would b€ used \n the same way. Duties norm^illy cf&rried 
out by the vice-principal would be allocated amopg staff members and the 
principal, while an admini-strative assistant would be in charge of office 
routines," * . , . 

Under the flat structure/ teachers would'take a greater responsi- 
bility for planning and would have a greater voice in making scbool * ' 
decisions. All would be assisted in the handling of these extra duties 
by the paraprofessionals who would take over the routine and clerical 
aspects of teachers' work, . ' . . 

At the time that teachers were hired' they had heard little about 
this flat structure. Most of them welcomed the opportunity, to be. in- 
volved in the making of decisions, but many were confused about the 
exact ways in which this would be done. The princl^mi tried'^to get 
staff views on this, but the staff, at this time, was uncertain how the 
new structure for collective ^ecl^ion-making might be developed, 
principal took the initiative and suggested that four committee^s b?. 
formed. This idea was supported \y the st^ff. While staff' members ^ 
volunteered to serve on these copittees, some reported '/that they felt 
they were "expected" t^ do so. In fact, all full-time teachers worked 
on at least one of the four poramittees-, while a number worked on two'^ 
; ^ The early images teachers had Vf the;- flat structure were xrharactet- 
ized by a certain vagueness ag' to ^thelexact nature of the' roles they, 
the principal and^ the p^xapfofesslonals would play: Most were enthusi- 
astic and had some suggestions to make, but tended to look to the * • 
principal fpr more specific guidance. / , ' • 
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Th^ four staff committees set up were: Btidget, Currtjtulum, Cotiamunity ' 
Relations, and Student Morale -and Discipline, , Each was to make plans , ' 
for and decisions about those aspects of t^^scflool program represented 
by its title. The jurisdiction of each committee was, '^wever, not de- ^ * 
fined clearly ^in the beginning. ' / ^ , , » ' ^ 

The Bu4get Committee waf to *make decisipns. about the alJocati^n of 
•all funds belonging to the school.' The Principal was a menSer of this 
committee. Early in the first semester, the committee beciKne involved ^ 
with the Educational ResoJrces Allocation System jof ^e Ministry of 
Education* They attempted to follow this system. The process was to ^ 
begin with drawing up a set of a^s and objectives for the school, so 
that these could be ranked in importance and . resojurces allocated to tjiem 
accordingly. The Budget Committee's energies throughout the^fa:^. semest^ 
were occii^pied wittr this statement of ^ims and objectives. -jr^t was even- ^ 
tually completed and ratified by the other staff members during ^he 
spring months. 

The Cpmmunity Relations Committee started the year by organizing 

7 ^ . / 

Profile Night during September. This evening - durina which parents 
followed theit child's timetable for a day - was designed to familiarize 
them with the school program ind its philosophy. This evening was con- 
siderecf. to have heen quite successful. After this^ however, the Comm:ktee 
became virtually inactive for the remainder of the Semester. 

The other committej^ met a few times, tut were not^involved in major, 
decisions or events ckiring the fall semester. By Christmas, it becamp * 
evident that a number of cfif f icu^ties were hindering their work. 

Op the staff questionnaire we had included a number of items 
concerning committee work. The majority of teachers indicated "some 
degree of dissatisfaction with the effectiveness of the committee 
structure. The work of at least one committee was- considered not to 
have "gotten off the grouiid,"- Anott]er was said to be unable to <:ope with 
"issues galloping toward them\" A third, operating relatively well from 
its members' viewpoint, wae crt.ticized for not communicating with the others 

A great many ite|^s were mentioned by the^ teachers as barriers in , 
preventing their committees from doing a better job. These included the 
following: lack of time for meetings; lack of suitable meeting placed 
lack of resources , such as materials and clerical help; competing demands 
on membets; no one to organ&e meetings; irregular meetings; and meetings ^ 
which packed coherence and continuity. Teachers ^Iso commented that the 
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entire nature -of commit tee\vork needed morfe definitidti and clarification, 
They said'that .(There was*lack of rndfirstanding of the^cpramittees^ powfers 
3% priorities arid that there was a general lack A sens6 of purpose and 
direction^' Thjey wished for clearer guidelines on^thelr role. 

' One readher commented about his or h^r doubts regarding fhe Entire 
comHiittee system. . . 

..nqt convinced tl|g|ucommittee structure is t;he ^ ^ 

most effective way^jp decisioi)-making. ' An^appainted 
cabinet?, appropriately remu;ierated, would be more ^ 
effective as a ^central decision-making body. ^ This- *| - 
would receive >input' from the staff and committees. • . 

Most teachers* stated thatSkh^y were' aware of the work" of j)nlj^ some 
of the other comipit;tees or that they o^nly heard about decisions -after 
iJ^iey h^ begn made. Nevert?heless , the. maj[^ori4?^ of the staff^elt that 
most committee meetings yeiffe worthwhile and that the ^xoc^s Cended to 
promote; professional development. ;^11 terachers agre|^ 'that; the ci)Tnmlttee 
were influential, at leagt toXa degree, withifi the overall .dtecision-. ' 
making pro-cess at Bayrldge. However,, they ^reed as^ell that ^omiiifetces 
^ould have more influence on decisi9ns thAn they had i)p to this time." 

Siray.arly, "teaehe^rs in general** were seen a^ having *'some" in- 
fluence at the school, although not as mucTi as, they >>ad through the 
committee striYt<ire. N^ere vas' agreement^ again that "teach^rs/dut general 
should have somewhat more influence thari they ^d 'had. When*'jsked about ^ 
^he decree oll^^luence each teacher felt that he or ' shef personally 
Cjxercis^d, respondents' 'opinions were quite \gxied. Only one ^^erson ' 
considered^ that he or ^e had a ".great deal*' of influenccv. the majority 
felt that they liad "a'4ittle"4influence. Nearly all teachers stat^ 
that they felt the^ should- have ^nore influence than this ^mall amount 

We asiced^teacher^ what should, hapj^n if an important pfc)blem wfere ^ 
to occur that ^dl,d not »fall dlearly urtdtr the jurisdiction tof an €*xi«ting 
Staffs comnAfte^ There was total agreement that a staff meeting should 
be .called to explorfe^solutlons . There was general consensus that this 
was, in fact, what ha4 been happening A few teachers said, ^h6wever, ' 
that^sometimes the' P;:incipal would make' these .decisions withoijjt consult-,' 
ing the staff. , ' ^ ^ * ' * 

Staff meetings of the seWster were seen by most' teachers as having 
been^qftite worthwhile. There waf strong agreement that' they were held " : 
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qften enoygh pp deal with ma^or issues. Only a liinority of 'the teachers 
^indicated that, there wer^sCpme inatte#s of 'concern t'o teachefs which were 



expxre'sised only infgrm^|j^Xr privately, but never in st^f f jpeet^^ngs* 
^ ^art of the ^ftfention of the flat organizational structure^>ra^' that 
th$re^ would bie a change in*the traditional roles of printfjjBT^ and' teacher. 
Th^s.does not appear • to have taken place to. a great degree during the 
fall semester.; , *^ . < , ^ 

Lines'of cominunic5rta.Qn between the staff and the Principal ap:pear 
to^^haV^ b^eit very positiv^ at^this time. Most teachers reported that * 
ttiey, f«lt that ^ the Principal knew and understood their views concerning 
important^-school issues.. Most said they felt able to talk to him about 
these. It was felt t;hat the Principal usually learned about staff views 

hrou^Ti^ cbmbxnation of channels such as one-to-one conversations, staff 
meetings, and- hearsay. The "committee structure was not seen as a very' 
effective mode*of communication with "the Principal. 

On the whole, the relationship with' the Principal appears to have* 
.been one mainly of co-operation. Teachers commented- that he, was "open 
to new views, "-^"npn-threateni^g," informal ," "very approachable," and 



"fiupportive ." ' "* ^ ' 



but one of the teachers said that the.y were satisfied with the 

•.,v2Cb. - ■ ■ ' • ' . • 

amoufPror advice or dtrfction they had received from the Principal. One 

.tjeacher expressed a desire for more direction about committee work. 

Withi^ the decision-making process of the entire school', 'the 

Principal was seen a^s^jjav-ing considerable influence at thi-s time^ 

Teachers were in agreement that \^ should exerc?isl^ tliis high dej^re of 

influence. One criticism was that the. Principal 's long-r^nge plans wer^ 

i * . ' ^ 

not njad^ clear tQ the staff. « ^ . ' 

; ' , ? . 

An adcjitional? aspect of the flat structure w^s to, have been the 

. . • ^ ■' .1 • 

hiding of parapfofessional help. This, iAR fact, did not materialize at 

t * ' 

all during the fall semester, and did ^o tp only a slight degree in the 

spring. During the fall, teachers 5id not appear to see this lack of 

paraprofessionals as a major prol^lem. They were o^-reoccupied with the 

mor^ pressing aspects of operating' a school within. a tetflpprary shared 

settiilg. Furthermore, their lac?k of prl^r experience in worklpg'with ' 

paraprofessionals .would have made this aspect of their new ^ol-e seem, at 

^least partially, an adjded difficulty. Nevert'^heless , theyhad expected 

and continued to expect that paraprofessionals would be hired. 

*# ^ -150 . .• , 
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In fact, the Board oil Education appears to have been somewhat 
hesitant' in approving/the hiring^of these workers. Some members of the 
Board saw the 'flat structure at Bayridge. as a possible money-saving 
device in an ex^erimeiycar sta*ge . This was not the stated view of the 
Area Superffltendent Responsible f«r Bayridge. He agreed with the Principal 
that a school with d flat organif^ional structure was but an alternative 
sty^ of dec>isioH-mal^ing ^nd tespo^ibility allocation and that the 
school should r^c^ive the standard per-pupil financial allotment. '"How- 
eve-r, another Arfea Superintdhdent told the researchers that the ^trustees 
"definitely" saw Baytidge as'^^A.^gassible sobrce of savings. - This- view- 
point was also stat-ed by one trustee 'whom we had interviewed. 

It wa$ iiot until halfway through the first semester that the actual 
hiring- of some support staff was ^approved* by fche ^oard- of Education. By 
January, ,^ number Cj^^upport persons had been hired. In addition to j 
extra clerical heipiAthe|i|L'was n(?w an -assistant in the resource centre 
and an ^dditional Tja^-^^lme t?ea^^r..^4' 

le school, ^^^(it of* necessity; i^^i^M^tted much of the supervisory 
budge^t to obtain .extra-clerical hel^) . The small size of the school meant 
that *it would 'be , operating, under a "disadvantage if it were to limit it- 
seylf 'to^ its ^^ulai '^uppo^^taff^ budget . A certain minin^m amouat of ' 
(^erical heip is peded ^gardjj^ss of sc)K)o1 size and4)ecaUse of this, 
Bayridge h^d to use ifs supe]^isory budget 'to obta^ extra clerical' help . 
Although these> cleriogl workers affected the operation of the school as 
a whole, the teachers ^generally felt^that they had lidft.e effect on their 
individual cla^^oom workloa^. Many felt that the lack of department 
Jieads b^d resulted in an-increased workload which was^not being relieved 
by the anticipated paraprof esalonal help-. This makes it difficult, 
4:herefore^ to evaluate not only . the role* of paraprofesslonals, but the jr/-^ 
entire* flat structure as originally 'designed by the Principal. ' 

In^anuary, the school moved into its new building. At this time, 
the lunch hour wii doubled to 80 minutes, so that some of the tommittees 
were able to use this time for meeting. Others met after school. There 
was no scheduling of blocks of time for committee meetings, btit when 
the new semester started in February, more free time was Scheduled for 
each teacher. ^ , ' * / ^ " * 

The Principal suggested, at a staff meeting at Jius time, that 
committees *ought to start meeting weekly. One da^f^er week was assigned 
to each committee ' for its meeting. The Principal requested, as well, a 
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meet^l^with .the. h,eads ^ the conunlttees on' Fridays, so as to increase ' ^ 
^communication between ^e comnittees apd Ijetween himself and^the committees 
Although ub of/t'Clal committee headSr'hAd bfeen appointed until this ' ' 
time, all cammittees had evolvfed^unof f icial-^e'aders . The Principal Re- 
presented the Bu^lge^t Committee, while the other ' three committees each 
appointed someone to, ch^ir. The Student Mdrale and Discipline Committee ' 
was chaired by the Guidance Counse^llofi , . , 

After this date, the committers were taeetlng more frequently, tha^ 
they had previously but the ^weekly ideaVwas nbt>eal|.ze<i, f or all com- 
mittees, Teaic^iers had' a cqnsiderable\mimber of competing, demand^ 3n * 
them. A new semester had just^^C^arTed , Many teacber^^ were involy^d'in ' 
the extra-curricular student activities and flj^intBamural program which 
started^ at this time as well. The aeed to dr^ up^cXirrlpulum outlines 
for the following yea-r also came at this time... Without the he,lp of the 
extra supporting < staff andJpH-thout the guidance cff department heads, ^ 
Btoi^teachers, arfd^^particolanly tlie inexperieiji^ed' ones, found 'tl\at they > 
had little free time." / - * . * ^ - . 

In our interviews' witrt the teachers in M/rch (See Appemlix D for 



interview schedule) , we ^ed^them how the}^; £el,t the flat structure and . 
the committees were -working out, N 

Although most c^pnittees were meeting more regularly at this time, 
many problems- we r^e expressed. The number of aci^^ve members (those -« *^ 
attending me^ftings regularly) had' been generaj^ly reduced to two or three 
people from the original five or s^ix/ One committee had^ experienced the^ 
problem of publishitlg recommendations ^nly to have the staff reject th^m. 
After this, the^r activj.ties were reduced to "a lot of talking but no? ' 
action," as o^^e member put it.^^nother dommittee had decided to put its • 
decisions into a, proposal fomf which vould 'automatically become 4 fule^ 
unless there was feedback . The Budget Committee wa^ also in the process " 
of waiting "for s-ta edback on it§ statement^t of aipis and objectives 
at this time. '^Th^ ,fo^th committee was' s^d not to be working well at 
this^'ctitne This wa^r^en as beiryg caused m^ln^ by lat^ of gyidan^e . * 
and sense of directlfci'. The full area of jtiriftictiDn for this- xommittee^ 
had nevei* been clearly defined and the members were at th^ same time 
uncertain as: to* how tb proceed and upset at being '''Ignored" w'^^n' the 
Principal, and/or othe^ staff members made decisions on some is^u& yfiich * 
could have been ccwjsidered the committee's work. 
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Lack Qf communication between the committees was seen as- a pi?oblem. 
A cetj^^ral log bpok had been set up. recently as a ^ei^edy,' Minutes Jof 
meetings and committees' re commendat icon's were .to be placed in this, book. 
^ However, it had not become widely used as yet, , * * . 

Thtf other central difficulty with the .committees ' work concerned 
^definition of their role^ especially in relation to. the Principal, On* 
the o^e hand^ many i>edple were uncomfortable with the lack of definition 
oF^e committee's role and wished ^h^t the Principal would provide^ 
closer giiidance. On, the other h'^nd, some were resentful 'of the fact that 
the ^incipal still retained a veto power and th^t»* committee decisions- 
^pj^ear&d .to be hufe suggestions. ' The* PrinciW himself * w^s aware of thes^ 
• feeU-ngs and his' posit i^bn was .to slowly increase the teachets' and 
comittees' responsibiJjLties , » * • ' 

. - " "I don't want to -fo^-ce too much. think I could 
» .probably sit down and organise the whole .thing, * » 

' biit... then it would ber (thie ;Principal's) op'gani- 
.zation ^an^ not theirs." v , ^ * 

This hid. been part of his reason for nol planning too ihany specific de- 
Hails prior to the appointment of his staff. 

' ' " . "BuT^f I-Utft^ne^that it would have been the 4^ ' 
^gospel; accordlpg to ttH^ ?rrisAfiJi4^^==^rr^^ not . ' ' 
, . ^a#€^' been' an involvement- on the part of the^^^ple , 
; ^ ' within the^ganizat ion. If' I had suggested -.the ^- . . 
? wrong paraprofiessionals, thefi it would always. ^ 

bring the cop-out that (the Principal's) planning * • ' 
. was poorfhe rea;iy di€n't know what people watited.^, 
As it is, we moye slowly, but the people whQ are ^ 
/actual-ly doii>g the j#) perceive the nee,d and 'define ^ ^ 
' * the altejrnatives."' ' . 

'^t'er'the time of the 'interviews (M^r^K), most committjees^ became moi^ ' 
acj:lve than they had Been during the fall semester : ^One conmiittee in 
pafticu;ar started, to work quite^late ^In .tKe year, as though •suddenl7 ' ' 
aware of its .possible ,p^er. This committee initiated' and chaired two ' 
^taff >toeetings^_.to\jprd the end if ^the year. /The central issjpe a^fc^these- * 
meetings was dVcision-mal^ng in staff 'comfeLetees , and in^the school as a 
whole. It was decided at these meetings .that agenda for cbmmltt^ 
meetings should* be circulated to'-all staff members three days in iTdvance 
of meetings and^ that tninutedl 6f meetings and any regolViQns ^should-also 
b6' circiaated ^^i^hin three days^ after meetings.' All, recoitoendatlons^ would 
become policy unless there were requests fbr further discussions. Thtfsc ' 



reqdSsts should be placed prior^to the next committee meeting and hf more 
. than a quarter of all | taf/" members wishalf further disqussion, a staff 

meeting woul^ Be ^called for this purpose. , ' ' * - 

It was also decidec^that committees would identify their terms of 
^reference and objectives and publisli these at the beginning of each 

school year. Areas of contention would be discussed with all- staff. 

After ^tjhis, commi ttees would operate and make decisions following these 

ratification p*|icedures. , * ' ' 

These decisions reflectg the committees' need for a clearer specifi-' 

cation 'of rules, procedures, ^nd areas o^^ jurisdiction. ' Thl^ evolving 

clarification of roles fits the Principal'^ conception of the way the ' ^ ^ 

flat structure and the collective decision-making process would operate: 

„ 1 1 ' • ' ' •, ' 

..tbe whole idea ^bf decision-making on the part 
of teachers in groups is pretty heavy stuff and . • ^ \ 

that takes a while to assimilate and I think they* " ^ 

tfest you aJ-ong the way to see - 'now does he reajiy 
mean it, that he will go through with w^is policy?'' 
There is an awareness there that has to build up and 
a comfort', security/' Probably something you can't ^ ' 
rush too much ." ■ ' , 

'Teachers wer^ interviewed once more, tmrard the end of the year, and 

• 

asked about their feeiings regarding l^he commit taesl 'Some of the com- ^ 
qjittees had been highly active and gaining in power while others ^hadvhad . . 
a steadily declining level of activity. One was considered "never t6 
have really got going/' Aitofher hadv^been very busy throughout the year 
and its meetings were often charac±erized by "heated 'disciifesions'." On 
the whole, most teachers considered tl^t-'the -committee work was worth- ^ 
while "ancn that some of the -.difficultie^s would bfe resolved with time.. 
^ At it ai^fone '^committee was planning to have student representation during • 



the comio^ jjK^r I Many teachers emphasized the need for time be/ore » 




evaluatingljnfe committee structure. They Suggested that it be given at 
lea^fc. thr^B,or more ^ears of'triaX. A flew teaches, however, "had de'f'ltr^te 
re'servatioris/on the system's survival. ' ^ if • 

Feeling^ about other 'aspects of the flat st^ructure were varied. ' 
With re^^afljL tq fhe lack of a vice-ptincipal at the school, ther^ were a' *• 
number of compl^'nts that certafn administrative details had:been over- • 
looked. There' was a feeling, as well, that.b^th the pots-ition.of Vice- a 
princip4l', aqd that of .department chairman had been in effect partially 
or totally asfSumed^by certain staff members.- The only differtqjce had 
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been tha^ these individuals had not received extra remuneration for tl)ese 

services, Some pe6ple coin^tfented that department heads would become 

necessary vlth growth in enrolment. It was said, also> that some staff. 

members w6re hoping that ^it ii^ast a dean structure would develop and 

that the)r continued to^thin^c^ about upward mobility for th^ms^lves. 

The paraprofessional aspect of the flat structure had not evolved 

. to a consider^able degree during this, first yea,?:, but was expected to do 

^80 jaore "auring .the coming bne. Host teachers wete somewhat^l^entful of 

the fa^t that they had rec?^ived no benefits frojn their lack of chairmen 

and vice-prin9/£>al durijig the year. There were suspicions tHat the 

jnpney was be^ng a^pent and a general lack of awareness of the amount ^ 

of money M:hat shbuld -have been saved and the number of pai^rqfessionals 

tbatj^^^llJMVe^^een hired, ^(ost teachers, however, felt that i't was 

jUdge tbe system and thet evaluation should come only afteA 

•fey yfars op implementation. . ^ ^ . 

In a number of ways, the flat' structure at Bayridge cannot be con- 

gidered^tu have fully implemented durirtg ^he first year. There were f^w 

p^raprof essju)halX 'and during much of t^e, first year the school staff 

had to cope w^th the. extraordinary exigencie^f being ^first In a 

temporary sh^r^d sfetting^ then in a parttally completed new 'school still 

lacking much of itS basic equipment. However, a number of conclusions 

can be drawn frpm thVSayridge experience, even ar this early time. 

Without a- vice-prAncipal and departiAnt chairmen, a consi4erable 

aaount of work' will , fan ,ba"ck on' the slijoulders of the tegular teaching ' 

staff, Prcfvi€.ions mu8t\e made ! to facilitate 'their assumption pf Ae^e" 

tasKs^ if, the schpol is -toNoperate smoothly and- the fl^t structure is to 

work. We return to thlfe question on .page 228,^ , ' ' 

^ ' Basic to these -t>rcfVlsibns is that of time. One suggestion would be 

e ^ • 

to schedule free time,' for the different, planning functions thaf the 

teechers must perform. - Department membe^ appear to be able to find a 

^nvenient meeting time.. It would Appear important, as wej.1, that there 

be at least some members. 'opeach department with some teaching experiVr\ce 

In the area, - At Bayridge^^ t^he more experlelKed staff members tended 

fall info the^^ole o-f gujdfei "^fdx the first year teachers. 

There rtust b<\* tifli^ as well for <:oiBnittee meetings,* The best system 

would be the scheduling of given blocks of time for this function. The* 

J all-purpose 'yextra 'tim^ at lunch hour, used at Bayridge, had7the dis- 

vantage that sope t^irh^rs* had madt other con^oittaents., " -» % 



Teachers, as a rule, should not serf! on more than one comnvitteg^ 

At Bayridge, many teachers did so at the beginning of the year., but most 

had dropped one of these by the end. A^o, the 'compulsory nature of 

commitftee work needs to be considered carefull/N^t would appear that 

uhinterested or unwilling members can retard ^he worl^f the whole. 

Another impjortant resource for committey is clef ical* assistance • 

'At Bayridge this proved to be a needed service again and again, but there 

"were few provisions for it. Agenda must be circulated prior to>eetings^ 

and minutes and'resplutions afterwards. This is essential for inter- • 

committee communications. Many gtaff members at Bayridge complained of 

a feeling of wasted time when committee meetings passed without written 

resolutions or even minutes, 

. Stdll another useful resou^e is budgeCaty allowances for visits X 

to b^.Mde to other $^hools or f.or visitors to cqme to the school. These 

e^ipiiartges^ are important sources of the new information and ideas that 

... * ^ K 

tochers exercising this increased responsibility find helpful. 

As the flat Structure began to operate', most teachers te'nded'to 
continue to think in the same ways* that had* previously worked, The^ 
tended tJr look to the Principal for guidance, to see what he * expected,' 
evqi as they emphasized that- they welcomed their' increased role in 
decisfom-making, Thfe rjle of the. Principal ^in this situation is all- 
important','^ He oV she must encourage ' staff meildfexs until they fully* 
realize the extent of their new powers and -r^^sponsitiili^|^s. • If he oT 
she* is to i%tain certain areas of the 'cJecisioTls to l)e made at rhe'school, 
this s^o'uld be macj^ cle^ to the staif. Otherwise, they are^ likeJry to - ^ 
f-eel. somewhat cheated when they fihd'^that something h^d been decided 
without them, Tbe entire area of the^ssigning of areas bf jurisdiction 
is highly sensitive. It .is necessary to b.egin'with some guidelines, 
open to change as .the staff '^sees mecesaary^ It is important, also, that 
no essential f^inction remain unassigned or assigned to si^meohe who fan- • 
not properly fulfill it, # » ^ ' / * , ^ 

A sclvool undergoiTig this change should have its* extra support staff 
soon after opening^ day. It is particularly ii^portant in the first year, 
when .the pres'igures on staff>,are unusually great, >'The paraptof^sional * 
positions should, of couprse, be subject ta a yearly review. It is 
esgential that^^rhe Bo^rd of Education respond to* th^se requests without 
gr^at delay, ' 
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The t3rpe flat' structure operating at Bayrldge was highly cpmpl6x. 
ijt was important both to respond quickly to its evolving needs aqd to 
give it some time'prior to evaluation.* At least one oii two years of full 
implementation would appear to be a minfmum amount of^ time needed for 
the system to evolve to a point where it could be properly Evaluated. 

COMMUIflTY INVOLVEMENT ^ 

The idea of community involvement as an innovative aspect of Bayridge's 
operations^ was part of the Bcl;iool's planning from its beginning. Original 
planning for the school called for significant degree of community in*- 
volvement. The man hired to be principal of the new scl}ool gave impor* 
tance to the idea of qbmmunity-school relationships in his hopes for 
Bayridge as well.' In addition, . the educational climate in the county 
where the school was located, and in the province a^a whole, increasingly 
emphasized the importance of community participation in school affairs. 
Pa^ti:<:ularly during 1974, the year ia which Bayridge opened, the community- 
school concept and community "participation in education became^popular , 
constiJ:uting political as well as professional and educational issuejs. 

Our information on how the fded of community involvement manifested 
itself during Bayridge 's first year of , ogjerdtion comes from a number of 
sources. Primarily, we have datat on the opinions and attitudes of 
students, staff, and parents from a series, of eutveys cbnducted through- 
out the school year, and records of the activities and ideas of Bayridge 'is 
CommunitV Relations Committee, which operated as ot^e of four staff 
, committees comprising the ba^es of the school's flat organizational 
structure. In addition we have information from feftings 6f and inter- 
views with the school staff and interviews with BoariKof Educakion 
members . " j ,4 ' ' ' * 

Parent surveys were administered in DeMgjt)er 1974 and April 19*75. 
Members of the Cftmraunity RelatJ.ong' Comnittee assisted. in the development 
of the surveys. Parents were randomly selected for aa^ch survey so that 
half ^ere sui^Veyed in December and the otter half In k^±l\ 'The response 
rate was about 45% in each case, ^meanin^that in total, we h^e an 
indfcation of ti;e opinions and attituifes of just under one-half of all 
the parents of bayridge students. Information gained frota ea<A-of the 
sets of surveys seems to be;. for the most patt, similar. Differences, 



where^they do^ occur , *weuld appear fo bif* largely a reflection of pa^ot^' 



growing familiarity with the school rather than major changes of opinion 
or* attitude. Other differences^ between the two sets of surveys appear, 
since the April questionnaire was slightly modified ip £«^at from December. ^ 
Data differences between the surveys will *e not^d wher4^relevant . 

The first section o_f the surveys asked parents about their communication 
with the school. We asked parents, abSut actual contact with the school - 
about either^ parent or school-iqitiated telephone 'calls and about per- 
sonal visits to the school. We also- asked parents to give some indic^ion 
of their feelings about cpntacting the school and the people within it. • , - 
Another series of q-uestions dealt vith how much, how well, and by what 
means jinformation from the st^fbdl was relayed to home. Finally, we list-^ 
ed a number of areas of concern regarding student's behaviour and asked 
parents to indicate how involved they felt they should become in these 
concerns. 

The first area we invest jj^ated concerned phone^_^lls and visits. 
It appears that relatively few -parents called the school. In December, ^ 
only 8 parents (14%)^ indicated that they had contacted the Principal. 
From the April group, a similar number, 10, (18.9%) had telephoned the - 
Principal di^ring the sec^d semester. The total represents just 16% of 
the total sample of respondents to the two surveys. Only 6 people in /^^"^ 
December (10%) and 4 in April (8%) mentioned calling the guidance coun- 
sellor, representing 9% of the two-survey sample. In December, only 3 
parents (5%) had ever telephoned teachers, whereas in the April sbrvey, 
9 parents. (17%) indicated that they had contacted teachers during th#- 
second semester. It .is inrerestingv'to note that although the number of 
calls to teachers increased app^reciably through the year, calls to the 
Principal or counsellor did not. . ' 

It. was the PVincipal's policy to refer parents whc^ called him to 
their child'^ /teacher or teachers. Through the year, this may have be- 
come* to some' degree, general knowledgle so that parents who might formerly 
have telephoned the Principal^ woult/ instead choose to telephoM a 
teacher. Nevei^he3,ess, the Princjldal remained thelnost popular person ^ 
to call. (See Table- 8A). \ § 

Reasons fqr these >calls were almoSTTTas varied as the individual 
callers. As might- be expected, calls were concerned either with questions, 



Percentages have been calculated using the number* of parepts in each 
survey who returned completed questi(frinaires as a- base. 
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about- or criticism of the, school's program - e.g. curri<:ulum, time^ 
tabling - or with- the progress, prbblems, or special needs o'f a son or 
daughter: 

"To disG^iss advancement* of our son," 
"Regarding a drop in m*rks in one subject/ 
"Girlf rie^jid' s influences on our; daughter,.". 

In the April survey, we asked respondents' about school- initiated 
.telephone calls. Just over one-fifth (21^)^ indica^ted that some member 
oi the school staff had telephoned since the beginning of the semester 
iH February.. (See Table 8B) . 

Most calls wereVeported to concern discipline problems, ^uch as 
truancy. The predominant reaction of parents seems to have been surpris 
and pleasure at the concern shown_ by the school staff and ^ desire to 
co-operate with Jhe staff in dealing with the difficulty, 

"(Our reaction was) pleasure that the Princrpal 
was concerned and annoyance with our son." - ^ 

"We were pleased not only with the teacher's 
attitude toward the students but also her 
dedication - e,g. using own time- to c6ntact 
parents." 

"Thank you. Hopefully won't happen again." 

In general, then, telephone contact seemed to be a relatl^ly littl 
used method of parenf-sChool communication. This is somewhat surprising 
when one considers that in Canada, the telephone i& a major source of 
^aiii support for communication; 

Personal visits seemed to be a somewhat more popular source of 
tact, especially siacr at the time of the sui;3/eys an official Open 
.House had not. yet taken place. Visits were nJade eithei; by Informal/ 
arrangements or in connection wi,th sp^ecial information ot parent inu 
view nights. ' 

The first of these nights was or^nized by Bayridge's Community 
Relations Committee and was called Profile Night. Held in late Septembe 
19 74, it gave parents a chance to meet teachers and find out about the 
program^ at the new.schoCl, Parents were given the opportunity to go 
through^ a simulated school 'da/, mdving from class to class at 10* mithite 
intervals. >€chool staff seemed generally pleas?d with the turnout. In 
th-e December survey, 21 persons (36% of the sample) indicated that they 



had attended Profile Night and 18 (31%) indicated thatJ their spouse had 
attended. ' , ' 

Two nights for parent interviews were heTd at loc^l feedfer schools ' 
at the end of November, Similar numbers indicated th'at they (20 persons, 
or 35%) and/or their spouses (f2 persons, or 21%) had attended one of ^ 
the§e evenings^. (See Table 9). An additional 11 (19%) indicated that 
they had visiteci the school for oth^r reaspns, 

fleasons given for visits incluc^L registration, counsellor inter- 
views, and picking, up or delivering ch\Lldren or their lunches, books, 
etc.: 

"to pick up daJ^hter's st-u^jdies when she was * 
sick." ^ , ' 

"to assist in registering^ the ' student . " ' 

"deliver football cleats." , • ' 

In the springs 40% of the sample indicated that they had visited the 
school since its move info its new building. Given that there had been 
no formal opportunity to visit - Spring Parents' Nighfe^ the school 
musical Oliver and the official open house ^11 came suBsequerit to the 
survey - thi^ Ji umber seems indicative 6f a fair, degree of interest "^in - 
the new schpol. A few parents who apparently had youngef children as 
we^l^as those presently at Bayridge reported cpmi^ to ^^n information 
night for next year's incoming students. Some others came for special 
counsellor or teacher interviews: • ' r 

"Open House for incoming Grade 8 students!" 
"Pa'rent-Te^cher interviews." 



■to 



meet with teacher and Principal." 
t 

Most visits, however, were more informal. - 
"to pfl.ck up daughter," ^ 

. ** ^ 

see school and type^ of- classrooms and to " 
iersta^d new concepts of teaching." . ' ^ 

„ w . . ' 

to watch footHall game and other sports."^ 

Anbther^Upa of investigation concerned parents' feelings aBout contact- 
ing the sc^Qpl. Most parefiiks seyame^J to feejl fr^fe to call or visit. On^y 



4 J^h Decem^)er (7%) jnd 7 in*April'*(13%) *Lnidtcat6<l that they hid 
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wanted to contact the scnoal about soi^ieVtiing -but hdd^fel 



should not do so. * (See Table lOA) . This* r^^presents just un 
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Table 8 ^ s . . - ^ . ^ ^ ^ 

Telephone Conta'ot \ ' . ' 

8A Parent-Initiated> Calls _ * ^ 

' ^ . ^ ' ' . Fall Spring 

Percentage of parent^ initiatj.ng calls: * ^ ' 

>to 'Principal , ^ 13.8' 18.9 

' ^ * . to Counsellor ' _ 10.3 ^ 7.5 

. ' to Teachers ^ 5.2 . 17.0 

♦ 8B School- Initiated Calls 

Percentage of parents receiving calls , ' • N/A » 20.8 

, N/A indicates that the questiop was not asked^^n this particular, 
survey. ^ ' ^\ *^ ^ ' • > V 

• - . ^- 

- - ' • . ^ -. ^ ■ .' ' \ . - 

Visits to the School , ^ ' • ^ * ^ 

Percentage df, respondents reporting vislta ^ " ' ' 

9A duting fall semester: * . * • ' 4Mf * Spouse 

- I ^ , . — t 

1^ at ^rofiU Night • . ^ * *36.2 < 31.0 

at Parent^^d'tlight ; - ' ' 34.5-. • 20.-7 

for' other reasons^ ' 19.0 N/X^ 



n , ^53^ 
spring . 



T 



during spring semester c\ * 

^(toAprlp-^ ii^ . . 36.6 N/A 



Table 10 ■ ' ' 

Feelings Conaevhing Initiapj^h of School QontSLct 



.1* , »53 
- spring 



V 



-i 



• 

« ^ 


t 

,MOA 


' Parents reporting general reluctancef to > 


Fall' 

i ' • 


Spring 
Z 
ft 

*^13.2 






contact the school ^ , , . 


. 6.9 




1 f\ji 


ireexings con^e^nin^ miLxauion or conuacu 










with specif ic school personnel 


'Hp 


• 


• 


1 ^ 
1 ¥ 


Contacting' the . \ * . >' . * 

■ 1> • 

Degree of freedom reported' by parents: » 


% 


% 




* * 








t 


yery iree ♦ 
-1 somewha t free 


IS. 8 


/ J • D 

15^1 




■ • 


* ** slightly free 


8 , 6/» 


1.9 




2. 


< ' \ *- ' • , * ' 
» ' - rK)t at ^all free 

CounseJ.lor: 

Degree of freedom reported by Parents: 


' 5,2 








* . ' • . • ver^ free 


by . 0 


67.9 






somewhat free 
* • slightly free' 


'i3-.$ 

12.1 


9.ii • 
5.7 






not at all free - , 


1.7 


1.9, 




3. 


Teachers : ♦ 










Degree of freedom reported by Parents: 






• V 


"^ry free 
' - . Somewhat free 

• 


63.8 
22.4 


77.4. 
.9.4 


« 




slightly free 


10.3 


^ ' 5. 7 






f ^ . not at all free 


O.Of 

/ , 


nl-.? 


* 

• 




'r % - ^ 

, ' ' ' r 


1 




* 


















1 



4 



' thre ^otal sample for the dio surveys. ^Those who did feel hesitant to 
initljpie. contacts indicated that they saw X]\e school as d for©td^ble and ' ' ' 
bureaucratic place. ^ " ' , ' ' • 

^ Nearly 90% of the respondents (862 1« December and 8SZ ia April) 
'V * * * * . ' ■ , 

indicated that they^ felt -'very free" "or ^'somewhat free" ' to contact the ' • 

Principal. Only 4 (4% of the total) respondents out of botiv surveys v, 
-Indicated that*th6y felt "not at all free" to approach th^Princ^pal . , * * 

'?ercetitages ^mtUr-fo tho^e, tef erring .to the Princfpal fel't ."very free" 
^r "somewhat free" to^6p£act teachers or' the school c^unspHor, Numbers- 
* who felt "not at all free" weTre. eve^Hl^ewer than,. was the case with tlie. 
. ;Pi;incipal. (See Table lOB) . . . * ^ 

Thus, although most respondents felt frpc^ to contact the school . ' '* 
and ^ts st^ff, relatively fep^ made use of this felt opportunity. ,Thi8 ' ^ 

. could have been\due to cdhtentment, complacency, apathy, *or a feeling * 
of ^i^iej-lessnessj amp ng* marry ppssibil)Lties. • ^ ^ . • 

'The ne^t section' o^'f the ^survey dealt 'with 4he relay ol information"^ . ' 
'from""&wl^ol|to. p^r&nt. ' The .Decfember stlifvey, asked parents how many- news- 
letters' tney had received .front B^yr^.dge feince September. Nearly one- ^ ' 

quifrjier^ 024%) were unable to answer. The rest ."gave answers ranging 
a||^here from 0 to 5!, Parents comnen^ed that material serfChome with ' 
students-, was often lost,* dt* arrived latf. Ibther considerations include ' ' 

the possibility that' th^^ impact^-of- a -newsletter 'conGerning an event ' ^ ^ 
sey|ral/days>n the future, which aif rives at 5 o'clock in the evening, \ 
. may b^ lost in the flurry. ^of dinner pre()aration%, hockey practices, and ♦ 
Brovmie, meeting's.* Aside, ftom any apeculat?ion« as to caus?, our result's 
do *£T*|ftate that* reliance ot^ newsletters ^or' th^l conveyan^:e of information^ 
withoirt prroviding additional channels or sii^ports- ior communication, may* 
be inadequate. * • - » «, • . ' , ^ , . 

,P4re'nts' responses to other questions reflected a degree (ff con- 
.fus:^on concerning irif orinatoibn as well. In the 'December sample, only 2,g%^ 
^ oi the respondents .felt that* the school kept parents Ifvery well inff^rmed'' 
- about events and activities^ In ^pr^, tbe percentage in this category 

had propped to 17%. *This'means that^les^ thatt one-quart^ (23%) overall ^ \. 

twere vfery satisfied. . A s-imilar tr-ehd can be seen in the "not very well - ^ 
'* ' *\ ^ . ^ . % 

informed" -categ.ory. In De>§mber, .172 reported that they were "not ^ 
satis fSc^i^y iofonned" -and in April the number had ri^en to 26%. This 

f^S^^llB ^^^^^^^^ totals two-survey sample felt they were n^ ' 
very we-Il ;lrrfotTnexi. fStee ^Table llA..) - \. ^ * ' • * 
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ftble 11 : 

Parent Satisfaction, with. Amount of InformStion Received from^ School 



fall 



spring 



U UA Information regarding events and acy.vltles! 



4 



Fall 



Reported Degree of- Satisfaction 



Very wiSll informed 



X ' Adequately infj^ncSk 
' ' * ^ Not very well .informed 

2.* Infornij>tion regarding student's chool wb4rkr 
Reported Degree- of *Satisf action 

Vorf^y satisfied/ 
Somewhat s'^tj/sfr^d 
Somewhat dissatisfied 
. Very dissatisfied 



IIB Typifcal Method of Receiving Inform/tipn 



Most information ^eceivftd through: 



pring 




Fall 



Spring 



Newsletter / 


* N/A , 


24.5 


Son/l)aughter/* 

0 / 


N/A 


' ^ 60.> 


Personal contact with . 






school / t 


N/A 




Other parents * 


N^A 


. O-O 


0 the yme tho d^B^,-,^ 


N/A 


1.9 
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In April we askejj how parents ixsually received school-sent infor- 
matlon.^ The largest percentage (60%) reported that news came from thelx 
son or daughter. About ene-quarter (25?) mentioned newsletters. A few^ - 
people (1^%) mentioned ]y)th of these methods. Only one person mentioned 
other parents as a source of information and nobody indicated that dir'ect 
school contact wa6 useful. f (See Table UB.) 

'Shese data support results mentioned earlii^r - that parents relatively 
rarely communicated diltectly with the school and that newsletters were . ^ ^ 
fairly i.nef f ieiefit as information transmitters T • They also in^cate that- 
the',||hool might. haye been relatively impoverished in means of communi- 
cation. The numbej of channels of communication appeare-d t,o be restricted 
to direct^ contact' by phone or in person, newsletters, and word-to-tnouth . 
The first qf these was seldom used, the secqpd inefficient,, and the third 
reputedly unreliable. Poinding new chan1nel8,^4 increasing the positive^ 
use<>of those already there may^b^* an important task for^chools desiring 
good coiranuui cat ion with^VtLeir constituentiu. .1 . J..^^ 

-It is interesting that 'although tb^ did not find newsletters' to be^ 
very r^liaW.^, most-parentQ cited them and/or information from their ^ 
^son or daughter as their favourite method of receiving information. A 

lack of exposure toother alternatives ma^^^ in part^ account for this ' j ^ 
•result. (See Tab^e IIB) .. ^ * * " . 

Expressed satisfaction with information concerning students' school 
work dif fered bd^een the , two' purveys . In December,^ 90Z of respondents 
indicated' that they were "very" or "somewhat^' satisfied with the amoynt^ 
of information they received. ^However, .in April, only 68% indicate^l that 
they were-^ln these: c^egories.. Over 30f of those surveyed ip April ^ 
indicated that they were *'somewhit" oV "very"' dissatisfied. (See Table . 
m^).; Comments expressed frustration and discontent with the j>^or ting • 
.px^actices, particularly \l^e;<ge^iQrality. and .vagueness of remarks: - * "* 

• "'good progress*., etc. are difficult to understand V # ' ^ 
. nK>re detail would be appreciated." .* 

"a graded mark would be fairer."- ^ ' 

/'should give mid-semester ref^orts if student's rf^k 
Is not satfsfactory - so you Qan confront and/or 
* • ' • ^ ^help him." . . « * . • 

Som^e explanation :^r the ditfrtences In results between the two \r'' 
surveys may lie l/the, fa^t. that end-of-term repbrts did not cdme ou^ 
untii after the ^cember surveys; Par^its"' opiiAcms in December coylld' 



theJDecember surveys 

.U. : ' 



• • . 165. • \ • • ^ , . - 

■ * • \r- , - - 

»; . « . , 1 0 1 * * ' 
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^ TabU 12 ' m ' f \ 

Parent pesire for^ Involvement in Student P7X>hlem Areas' 



fall. > 



n ^ «53 
sprring ^ 



12A Desired Inmiedlacy of Involvement . 



Same Day - 
Telephone ( 



Soon - 
^ lletter 



PROBLEM k^CEA 



Wait N 
Until Report 



No Need 
Tq^ Inform 



1..^^. Late for class , 
2 . Skrip ^iass , 

3. 'Discipline' problem 

4. Assfgnments missed 

5. 'Below Standard' work 



Fall 
% 

39.7 
91.4 



34.5 
« • 

29.3 



Spring . 

% . 

« 


Fall 

% ■ 


. SpcAng , • 


Fail 
X \ 


Spring 

■ % ■ • 


Fall 
• %• 


' Spring 

% 


56.6- . 


31.0 . 


3(^.2 " 


' 13. 8 


,11.3 


13.8 


" 13.2 


71.7 


6:9 , 


18.9 


• ' 1.7 . 


1.9 . 


. o;o 


' 1.9 


86'. 8 * 


10.3 


.7. 5' 


■ 1..7 




.0.0 


0.0 


49.1 


55.2 ' 


34.0 ' 


• 3:5 


9.4 • 


1.7 


, . « '3.8 


A9'.i ■ ,' 

• 


62.1 


45.3 


5.2 . 


"3,8 


■ .0.0 


0.0 



^-Kg Desired Designation of Respensibility 



PROBLEM AREA . 

1 . Late for class 

2. Skip .class 
.'Discipline' problem 

■ A^ ^ AsslgtimehCs 4nisse4 
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5.^ .'Below^Stindard'^ work 



Parents 


jonly 


Fall . 


'^iyrirtg 


z ■ 


I24.I 


30.2 ,• 


12.1 


15.1 






8. -6 " 




6.9^ 


5,7 


--0.0- 


* 

0.0 



Paj^ents and school staff 



School Only 



4, 




Fall 

% ■ 

■8.6- 

1;7 

.o.p 

5.2 
' K7- 



Spring 
3.*8 

'ilr2 
■ • 3.8 



• *■ 



1€3 



6nlf be base'd on an^lnb^im report patt-way through the semestet. By 
April, they had experien<!ed the end. of one semester /dnd ,they were mid-way 
through anotii^r and had seen a full end-of-term report as well as inte'rim 



/ 

• ' 4 



reports. - . • ' , , ' ^ , / 

' A final series of questions on communication between parent and-^ . ^ 
school invol\ed listing a series of '^oblem areas. Parents we,re asked to 
jespond\according. to when,^f at all, they wouic^ like to be infiormd^ 
about these problems, and ^ho- they felt should be. Responsible fo%- cor- 
recting these probleio^. ^sults ar^ *su^Ima1^^e^n•T•ab^ Problems 
ranged from being late for class thr^gh "discipline" problems to "below 
standard" wo^. An overrwhelming majority of parents from both surveys, 
over 80% In e^ry c?ase but ,o^e, wanted to be inrprmed either "that lay" 
or "soon" in each. area. In the .December survey, the percentage in'the 
first area - "late Sor class" was .7^.%. Responses, .in the ^'no need to 
infon#' category were heyer greater than 3 total of two* Cabout 2%) for 
both surveys* combined except* in the first ''late for c#a<V" category." 
Here 8 people in December - (1A%) .'and 7 In April' (132) indicated "no need 
to inform.*'' The combined total for ^oth 6urveys-is 14% in this category. 
"(Table I2A) ' .* ' 

Parents were asked to'ex|^ss ^^eir opinijjps as to who should' take 
responsibility in;^3^1ing with' thesc^problems^ Results from bofh surveys 
were*" nearly ide/tical.. In each problem area,, the majority of re'spogdents 
felt that, responsibility^ cauld best , be shared by bbth pafeyits and school 
*%taf,f rat^e;r^than be taken solely >y eithe^^aretfts of "staff . In only 
one area was this majority under ^80%. ' \^en dsked^ who should take re- 
spoflsibility for students, arriVin^^ la^ for class, only about, two-thirds 
of ^the parents f rom* bo^ stiryeys advocated sh.arpd .r^ponsi^!bility. In 
both surveys, llZ^ot the ^espg^derjts ,indiGat^jd that parents alone 'should 
harvdle tardiness, while a- fe*^* (6^) ^elt it ,was^ the* s^ho^l's affair only. 
Other areas where some *papents* felt th^t they *alone -shbuld take respon- 
sibility Included skipping class (14%), b^ing a, dtscipUn^ problem (9%) 
and' not handing in assignments (6%)^. The only a^eas Resides tarcfiness 

where more than qne * two respondents ij;idicated the school alone. ^sfiould 

^ K . '* ' ' ' ^ " ♦ " 

take responsibility were students missing banding in, assignments (9%) and 

students doing beloW st^ndarcf work in ciass- (3%). ..(SeetTabll 12K) . ' 

in genejral, tbyen, the majority of the parents from these surveys ^ 

appearerd to welcome 'awf-^esire close 'i:6n^ct with •the s^hool^ arid seemed 

to be, more than will ingj to take an_actlve. part in solving *their chil^rfn^a- 
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school problems. Our' ^results suggelst thqt the fact that- <his' close con- 
tact and sharing of rfesponsibilit/ did not always take place m^y be dlie 
more to problems in ways, and m^ans of twp-way schbol andthdne cooAu.nication 

^han to parental' apathy or abdication of res'ponsibilllly'. 
• -^S- Aitother section of the Surveys asked parents^^bout .their desire for 
future* invo^-vement with tfi^ school - either as a volunteer helpet or* as , 
a'member of a parents' 'groUp'of some sort. * • ' 

* We asked parents ^boat» their willitigf^ess to work as .volunteers in 

four areas: (1) ^s^ a volunteer teacher-aide in the classrodm;' (2) help-.'*' 

.ingbut in the resource centre; (3)- helping out in the dff^^:e; and 
working w^ith students' extra-curriculfer activities. Jf theylh^d an ^ij-ea 
of interest not it^uded - ii^ this list theyVfould mention it;-^in" the **other" 
category. In each ojF these areas, several people indicated that , they 
would or might be willing to work. There was- a sli^tit decreat^e in the * 
number of parents who express^ interest on. the spritig ^survey ♦as compared 
with 



be twee 



ci^^fall-.^rvey . The more receat^data- (springy survey)- indicate tha^~. 
e^n^% and 3V% of the'parents would-or migh^t be willing to help 'in ^ 



one or more of these capacities. The most fAVo,u*^ response (34%)^ was: 
an interest in helping out in the library-resource centre/, Altirost; the 
same proportion of parents * C32%) expressed interest in working with." 
students' extra-cu^rrlc^ar activities. \ -In adjdition, 19% of the parents 
froA,the iall survey And 11% of the parents' from'the spring purvey in-- 



dicat^ed that their J'S^jbuses would be willing to vo»lunteej. ^ (^ee*^ Table . 

« 4 ***** 'i * ' 

13A). As well^^ev^al parents indicated that they wer^ willing but ' 
unable to work as ^olunteers : . . - ^ I 

V " • ^ "*orkingr f ui:^-time and a pareat-of six - T'laAk 
j_ . .-r time and energy." . . • . . 

' ' - "interested, but not' time ti^ spare." » . "v - 

, "work from J^to 5, bu.t^wbuld help' in any way I can." 

These* results show that there were a ^number of parents interested 
, » in active ;iavolvement at the school. This vould jseem to. indicate that 

'the lack 'of developcienf of a \/olanteer program at Bayridge during fts 
first year might be <fue 'to hesitancy o^'th^'part of the school rather*'. 
^ ' than of , the coimnurlitly . '^ResiXIts that are discussed latei^.in this section 
wotild tend to substantiate this idea. . ' 

^ -the Decembet surv1^y» jif the sample indicated that they 'Would 



be interefteB in ;the formatien, of a .Parents '* Associatioji at the school 



at 



^Table -13 



Parent Desire for Future Involvement with the School 



fall 



^fepring .7 



53 



ISA*^ Percentagje of parents expresjilng Ihterest^J-n volunteer IhvolvetBent 



±T\ the classroom «r . 



- in the library /resource centre 

- in* the office ' ' ^ 

- with extra-^cyrricular ^ 

- in §ome other way 

Percentage of ' p1treTiTrs'^liidicatl,ng interest by* 
spoXise" in volante'er involvement: 



Fall 
20.7 
36.2 
72. 4 
39.7, 
19,0 

19.0 



Spring 

13.2 

33 ."9 

24.5 - 

32.1 ' 
•f41.4 



•11.3 



"43B ^erceptage of'parent^s expressing interest in fQfming parents' groups' 

\ ' ' ^ fall Spring , 

^ . \ ' ' * ^ . 

- parents' association i • 36.2 , '26 .4 

- irifonial discussiqn group • ' * ^ * ' N/A , 35.8 



■V 



* 
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Suggestions for the fpnaation of the asspciation were given («%|f'.^q^s- 
kiOnnaires and public meetings) and fpr possible activ^Mes of such an 
association - coordinating volunteers, solving mutual problem^: 

*"have a program of objectives; not social get- _ ^ i .-^ ^ 
together-s," ^ . - . • - 

I . write a .letter to all parents to get a better* . -C'T-v^. 

feeling." * ^ \ ' ' • 

, "deal with issues:- e.g. srhool guards, swimming * ^ 
pool, exchange of students, bussing,* etc." • 

Some concern about ' cliquishness ' was expressed: ^ ^ 

"shouldn't be a pressure group 0% a clique." ' ' 

, * 
' "only if it would help parents and school - not 
• just to boost egos of parents of clever, children ." ' 



In April, a j^jailar quest-ion was asked. At , this time> just over one— 
quarter of the respondents answered positively., In addition, 36% ifidicated 
an interest in a small, "mpre informal type of parents* group for problem- 
solving purposes. (See Table. 13Bj.- ♦ ' a ^ 

In the questionnaire parents -w^e also asked about their satisfaction 
witlj their child^s schoolwork at Bayridge. In December, the' number who 
were "very .satisfied" was weir over one-half the^ sample (62%) ' whereas in 
April, less l;han one-haif felt thig way (47%).^ In addi^ior\^ wjiereas 9% 
indicated, that they were '"'somewhat" or "very" dissatisfied /in December, 
- in April this percentage had increased to 24%, almost one-quarter of 'the 
-saanpTe. (See-Table 14). ' . * ' 

In responding to a question' concerning the <^rall quatlity of ' ' 

:ion at JJayridge, parents were moif positive.* In both surveys^* ovej 
80% of the parents Indicated that quality of ediication was either ' "good", 
or "excellent." Interefetin-gly^ a slightly higher proportion fel/that 
quality was either "mediocre" or "poor" Jn r)ecemb«-^lO%) than in April . ' 
(8%). (See Table l"^). ' / ' V ^ ' 

? Some explanation for the discrepancy between degree of satisfaction 
with the over^l <}uality of education and the degree of satisfactioa with t 
indiVi<Jual, student' s' progress may perhj^.be gained f rdtf* respoiwes to. 
questions concerning ^the students at Bayridg'e . Questions 'concerned' how^ 
icuch influence students had' or should. have, how well students liked the 
schofoL and how much "parents communicated with their children about" school . 

^^. • • ■ 



Table 14 



Parents' Satisfa&ticm with the School 
"Expressed degree of saU^af action concernlfig; ' 



r. student Work: 
-58 



n , -53 
spring 



- very-satisfied 

- somewhat satisfied 

- somev^t'^ssatisf ied 

- 'very dissatisfied 



Fall 
64.3 

« 

26.8 
7.1 
1.8 



Spring 
1 

'47.2 / 
30.2"^ . 
13.2 . 
9.4 



2. Overall Quality of Education: 



"fair^S 



n , -53 
spring 



- excellent 

- good ■ 

- niedj-ocre 

- Ppor^ 



1 



^ 32.8 
.48.3 

•1.7 ' 



^20. a 
40.4 . 
, 7.5 ^ 

..0:0 
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It is interesting to note that while_pv6r three-quarters of the 
parents felt tha^t srud«nt^s should| ^aye some, but not a lot/ of influence 
i^ school \atters, under one-half ('42% overall) ^fe'lt that this was .actually 

* the case. (See TableMS) . "in pe^ity this result may Jbe due to'the fairly 
large percentage of parents ;Ln ^ach survey who indi^at^d that they had 
"no^#pinion" in the area 6f how muchJinfluence students had. • This per-' ^ 
centag^^'^s ove«r twice as high in April (30%) as it was in December. (14%) . 

,Wifh respect to the question regarding how much influence students sho.uld - 

— Have, (however, no parents in either survey indicated "no opinion.". (See 

Table 15A) . Results noted earlier concerning j)arent-school commifriicatioh 

^ ■wQuld suggest that this large "no opinion" factor ill the former case -may . - 

be'ln part due to lack of information. * Some^ parents- may have felt, ^ 

'perhaps, that they Ve re not in a position to make a statement because 

•'they did not know enoutgh~about the actual situation at the school. 

In thi^ connectioh, the number of parents who indicated that tHey 

talked^with theit children about school matters "almost every day" was 

only 57% of the overall sample. (See Tab-le '1&) . Th'is result^ and the 

eariier. mentioned finding that infopi^tion^ gained fr^m sons and daughters - 
' , r ■ , ' - , ' , ... 

'-was 'the tiiajor way 4^ which parents gained informatibn abouf the school 

(see p. 205), m^y provide a partial explanation for the relatively , small 

/. . ' Jit ' 

'amount of information many parents seemed to possess concerning school \ \ * 
* matters. For^ example, as mentioned previously^ a number of parents felt j 

that they were "no^t very well infioxined" a^tit^'^dhool matters and even 

moi:e ^ere dissatisfied^ wfth the^ amount o-f |jf||ii4r^knoWledge, concernl^^g • 
, tfieirow child' s^worlc. (See Table llA) . f.\')/^^^ ,^ - 

How^v^, 4:he oVejrwhelming ipajority of^^rents ,(oveY 90%) Jfeit Well 

enougl? informed to indicate that, they tho*ught their child '^liked'! going. 

* to*Ba>rivlg€: either "^ohr'-''^-^." (30%) o'l? "a lo|t"' (61%). (See* Table^tl?) . / 

We also asked parents how^they could change the school, g.£ven the . J 
opporti^ity, and what, their? big8||st concern dboutr the school w^s. A 
wide variety 'comments was made .concerning subjects* ranging /from sch6yi 

^ .grounds ^and archttect^ure ' to "curriculum, l^rom~~ai^c1:p1;inie-^ 

interest. A number of corametit^s ^indicated that^parents fell* the schfedl* 

^ or "tile sy^fcra" was to6* new' to be commented on at that point: ' ' ' 

**too short a time o^s^peration and- a lack of know- 
^ed^e of t^h^ j)hil68opiiy of the School to be able 
to aiiswer the question." / , - ¥ / • , 
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Table IS \ ^ . ^ V - ^' 

Varenty^OpiYdon ^Conoeming Stuchnt Influeno^in School Mattera 

"15A Optnlon concerning hov much tofluence students should havet " 

n/ - -SS'" ^ ^ - - 

fall * ' 



. ' Fall , . Spring 

XX 

^ none^ 1..7 1.9 

- ' * - sbme ■ ' . ^ 74a ^75. 5 

" - quite a bit • 13.8 19.9 

- a great deal . • 6.9 119 

ft 

15B Opinion concerning how much Influence students do havp; , 
fair 



n , -33 , ' : 

spring ^ ^ - • . 

• - none ■ ^ ^ " 5.2 - .3.8 

/ ^ ' - some ' 46.6 37. 7 

' - ^ ji quite a bit . • . 20.7 9.4 

- a gredt deal 1.7 r 

- no opinion 13.8 30.2 
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Tabu 16 

Pav^nt - Student Cormunicati(yn 



fall 



n , *53 
spring 



almost evejy day 
quite often . 
once in a 'while 
almost never 



Percentage of parents reporting communication students about sohool 



fall 
60. i 
29.7 
3.7 
1.9 



Spring 

37.7 
9.4 , 
" o'. 0 



Table 17 - ■ • 

Parent Opinion Conaerming Student Satisfaction With School ' 

Percentage of -parents reporting degrees of. student satisfaction ' 

=581 ■ ' ' . 



fall 



V , =53 
spring 



i - likes it a lot 

- likes it somewhf 
^ disli"kes it somev^hat 

- disfikes it a lot 

1 



Fall 
"59.3- . 
35.2 

. 1-9 . 
1.9 . 



Spring 
■ 67.9' 
26.V 

r.9 

.3.8 



) 
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"another questtonnalire -should be senj^'dut^ af ter 
all parents liave visited the school*at ari informal 
house." . 




' . ' "more' ttrme for evaluation, and validation is reqbired:^' 

-Some parents suggested specifically th.at they woul? like to know more- 
, aboyt the school. One suggestion was another "Profile Night*" Some 
other suggestions were: ' . • * • 

' ' . . ^ "Establish regular monthly newsletters^, relaying - , i 

•\ information re events to parent." ' ^ 

/"(I.W|gjLd'litce) thumbnail sketches of teVhers." 

Hqw about 9ojne statements re pl|ilo8ophy?" 

, "There should be faster feedback if homework is 

, not. done." J'\ . ; \ 

*A few parents mad^. suggestions concerning condfunlty' involvement and * 
€ifter- hours use of facilities. Several mentioned that a swimming pool 
should be built. Others wete less, specific: - 

"utilize that beautiful building for more than 
9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. , .'Monday to Friday - for 
parents as well as kids." ^ . 

\/ - ^'Open itjup to, the ccJadftity as soon as possible." 

Such comjpents, however, were not in the majority. Most remarkaT^lmcemed. 
standards of discipline and academic work: ' • 

"Students shouldn^t^be allowed to go thorough the / 
whole semester duing poor work - teache^rs should " , , ' ! 
, ; conjtrol' the'se situations rigidly/' 4# , ' . . 

* ^ J^easure should^ put on ^ujdents to bring work • 
in weak ireas fiotl^s.o 'parents can help." . 

Overall, therfj our results 'fajdlaate fhat mo$t parents welcomed* and ^ 
appreciated cbntact with the school, although* tWy did not often initiate 
' it. This lack- of tn^tia^ivjB* seems to b« due to a numdfer of factijrs* One 
<)f the^e^factats may^ concern the nature of ' the role parents* saiJ/ for them- 
selves in relatioh to the school, Primariiy, at the times, thig role 
seemed to Jl% rather narrowly d^ined- by their tela tlo'nship ,witl)s their 
own cKild's education, so that .njos't parents seemed to feel.^a>«u^^ \ * 

'^initiate contact" 6nly* when some problem arose copSer|iing their fcKfld's' 
progress in school. If the role pf ^parerits were expanded to i^tflTRhs^or^ 
example, volunteer work .or night School' supervision, then the -amount An^ 
type of J.nit^ated contact mig{it increase. \ , ^ ^ 



Another factor may include a perceiveo^^l^ck- of Opportunity to inik 
tiate 'contacts. The' openQoor policy being adopted by many school^ is 
one example of an'effort to increase opportunities -for parent- initiated 
contacts with the scl^ools. As mentioned earlier, a closer look at the 
•ways in which channels of communication already available (e.g., th^ 
telephone) are being» used may be of value in this respect as well. 

Still anotMer .concern may be a lack of information. Hesitancy is 
almost invariably experienced in approaching a situation with which one 
i|^ unfamiliar or where one has little confidence^ ir/ the degree ^ 
accuracy of one's knowledge. This^might h^ve been the case for 4oine ' 
parents in approaching the sc>iool. In such cases, on«e again, mofe awd 
better use of' communication methods ma^j be- necessary . 

Othier factors, of .course, may be equally 'important . The above are 
onJLy thosQ highlighted by'-our results. In addition, many schools may 
neither need nor want' increased participation by parents." For those 
that do, these ideas may be worih considering. In particular, the* idea 
that a re^def inition, of parents' roles with respect to the school may be 
important seems tel^v^nt to today's broader educational situation, in . 
which many other roles students^, teachers', d:dministrators'. - are 
being questioned and chang'led* , , ' 

Our results concerning lack of parental- contact with the school and 
lack of communication between parents and^schdbl may ipdicate. a more 
serious situation than the raw data would indicate, for reason^ explaine 
below. ^One such reasori^^concerns the fact that our results ,^re based od^ 
ttie respqnses of 45% of the total school population. Those who chose to 
send in their completed survey? may well have been those most interested 
in and' most concerned with Bayrldge S^S. ' Others, those who did not send 
in their surveys, might harve been j:ess willing and able to invoLvd them- 
selves with the school, anfl as a result, less knowledgeable about the 
school program. For these reasons, it is also possible that jjarent 
respondents may have been, influenced by, social desirjability factors - 
parents may have tended to respond as .they . thought they shofcld rather 
than as they privately saw the situation. 

Although such effects. on our* results probably are not profound, it 
may still be*ni8eful for pqrposes of Interpretation to be aware^^at they 
may exist. ' ^ ' . 



STVVElfF PERSPECTIVE 



• Another source/of ♦Information on community involvement at Bayridge was 
the'-itudetits themselves. During Its first year, Students'- at? BayriJge 
wejre in grades^9 and 10. We adainistered 1 surveys to student^ - one in 
November and the ofher in April; A number of Questions on both fall and 
' Spring surveys dealt* with 9 tiident-pafent communication and studfentd' feel- 
ings regarding , community involvement in^he school. * On- bothNSurveys,, we 
asked^tudents.how they thought that their parents^ felt^ about th^ cwrent 
term at Bayridge^. During the f irst^semester , students perceived,, tl^eir 4 
parents to be marginally more satisfied than during the secon^ seiiester: ^ 
on the November questjiorin^ire, almost three quarters of the students * 
thought that their parents were "ve^^" or "^mewhat" satisfied: .This 
^figure decreased somewhat in our resufts' fi^m the's^pring survey - at tjhis 
time 64?. of the students replied that their parents were "very" or 
-"somewhat" satisfied. ' Results from the parent. surveys show that students* 
perceptions were accurate. This downward trend in p'^arental^ satisfaction 
-wa^ indeed the case'. In general, however, it seems, that students per- 
ceive their^ parents ^o feel positively toward Bayridge. (See Table 18). 

^ A second question .asked students how frequently they ta-lked with - 
parents, about what went oti it the school. Here, the results from both • 
surveys were very similar. About two-thirds of the students stated that 
conversations* about the school were frequent - "almost every day" or, 
"quite of ten. There was-, however, a substantial number of respondej:it8 
(12%) who indicat^ed that they ['almost never" talked with their patents ' 
about happenings at- th.e school. (Se.e Tab],e 19). Data in this atea"^ varies 
considerably from that, provided by parents. ^See Table 16). This is one^ 
case where social desirability factors may Itave had a considerable effect 
on parents* responses. " -* / — ' ^ 

Another series of questions concerned the presence of community — 
TCmbers in the school. ^ * ' ' . . 



Generally, .students* reactions were? very negative t^the idea of 
paving community members working at the school as ^lunteers - in eith^ ^ 
th£ office', resburcfe centre., or classrodfos. This was particularly the 
case when st^idents were asked about their* om parents helping ^ut in 
the^ ways. . - w * # 

Only, a smrll proportion of students (16%) favoured commuij^ty members 
other than their ovpi parents" helping ou^ in- the classroom. About' equal 
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iable 18 • . - 

S.tnden1^ Opinion of -Parents' SatisfaaHon . \ 

How do your parents_ feel about the cmrrent tehm at Bay^dge? 



spring • ■ . , . ^ 

■ . .• ' Fall Sprfatgw 

Percentage of students responding: 

■ - very satisfied, ^ ' • 39.0 34.3 



- dpmewhat satisfied 32.1 30.0 
-somewhat dissatisfied . *4.1 11.7 

- v4ry dissatisfies} 5.0 7.0 

- Tio opinion * . 15.6 13.-6 
' \ * ♦ • * • 
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Table. 19 ' ' - ' ' 

4 

Student - Parent Corrmzrdoation 

Dd you talk with i^our parents ^ about what goes on at this school? 

n- , =219 . - ' 

fall ^ " . 



T 



n ^ =213 
spring 



Fall r Spring/ ' 



Percentage of students jresponding: . - ^ ' 

- aliae^t never * ' 12.0 '12.7 

- once in" a whild ' | - 30.4 19.2 

- quite often 14.3 24.9 

- almost every da^ ' 36.4 39.4 
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proportions (AOI) were either ambivalent or ^ppose^d to this idea. When 
students were )sisked about having their own parents ^n the classroom, an 
ov^pcwhelmlng majority (80%) indicated that th^ would be against such a 
plan. Onl^ a fraction of the s,tudent^ (5%, or 10 students)' replied that 
thtey would like, this kind of program* (See Table^^(20^.' 

Fewer students were opposed to having community members, in the re-' 
soOrc^ centre or office. In fact, almost one-third of them (37%) agreed 
to volunteers *of £his kind. An additional one-^fifth would not. like to 
see this happen and the largest group of students (3^^) said that they 
really didn't know what the^r feelings were on this m^ter> The same ^ 
question was asked specifically about their own parents helping in the 
resource centre or office,.. Here again -tbQ majority (58%) said t^hat they 
wou^d^'t like to see their parents working in- the school in either of * 
these .capacities. Only a relatively small grouji- (16%) thought' that this 
would be acceptable. ^(See Table 21). 

Students, then, seemed to be tnore hesitant and unsutei about com- 
munity involvement in the school tjian either the parentfe-or staff m^embers. 
They perhaps saw parent aides in the sc^j|pl as an unwanted addition to 
the school's authority structure. They were particularly intimidated at 
the prospec.t of being under "the watchful eye", of theix own pai;'ents. 
Additional clarification as te the role and value of parents in th^se 
capacities will be neceslsary for student acceptance and ehdorsemewt o'f 
this'kinjd of program. ^ . -n*'^',.. 

Another factor that'may be relevant here, is the nilmber of students 

who had had actual experience with community wdlunteer programs at 

previous schools. It might be useful to sort out how much student hesi- 

tation £o accept volunteer^ involves a fear of ' the unknown^ and how much 

it involve 8* fears gainedfrom first-hand experience. Careful structuring 

of volunteer . programs so that they (1) satisfy both school and community 

needs^nd (2) avoid threatening either the p^er, group acceptan^ or the 

developing sense of personal, aqtonpmy* so important to young people of 

secondary school- age, should be possible. Careful explanation and 

s ^ _ 

institytioD of slich program^ should be sufficient to ailay fears of the 

first type. Fears of the latter sqrt m^y be more diff^rult to deal with. 
Affinal question asked students to* indicate tl\elr feelings* ^bdut 

having^tlxe school^open nights and weekends' for use»by the community. 
Vilere, the reaction was generally much lAo^ pog^itive. ^ Almost twb-thitds 
^ol the students (62%) said That *they wbul^d .like to see** this happen? 

' , 179^ 4 . ^ . 
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Table 20 . • . ... 
Ccmnunity Menibera in the Classroom 

H014 would uou feel aboyt comtunity membevfi helping out in l^e, olaes^oom?^ 

n -213 • • . , / ' , 

/ • * Other than your parents Youryparents 

Percentage of students responding: 

- I would not like^'it 39-9 . - 79,8 

^ - I would like it ^ - ' 15.5 4.7 * 

- I don't know 38,5 11^7 

' • - It\w^d be all right " ' ^ ' 

/ » sometimes 0 ^ * ^•7^, 3.3' 

Table 21 / , 

Corrmcnity Members in the Office /Resourae Centre 

How would you fee^ about cx^rmuniti^ members helping out in the office or 
resource, ceyjtre? ' ' ' ' ^ 

. n ^ -213 " . - « 

spring 

Other than yo^ir parents Your parents 

» Percenrtage of students responding: 

• - I would not like it 19.7 57.7 

- I would' like it 1J ' 32.4 ^16.0 
. • I don't know 38, ^ 20. Z 

- It would be all right 

sometimes' \ 6,6 ^ * •4.2 



Table 22 



( 



School 'Open to the Community • ^ 

Hou would you feel about having the school open nights and weekends for 
use by the commumty?, , ' ' " 



n , -213 
springy 



Spring Survey 



Percentage of ^udej;>ts responding: ^ 

- 1 would not like iE ^-^^ ' IB". 3 

- I would ^3-ike it ' * 62.0 

- I don't know * . '18.3 
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[ISX) were against 



Equal proportloijs (18%) were^ against conmunity 'use of the school, or * 

ambivalent about i»t. (-See Table 22). . . 

• Once agalfi, :ia Interpreting these results, 'iti "may be important to 
' \ . J \ *\ ' , * 

consider why students answered as th^y did. Sinoe most programs for the 

community use of School^have been only recently ^int;t^oduced^ it is possible 
that many students had ^ttle or no experience with'theii. Students may \ 
have had very little information upon which to evaluate the pcfssibilitfesl, 
»good ot bad, of such a p^ograb- a-t Bayridge. '"^ \ * 

Our results, then, with respect to student* opinion in this area kre 
relatively sparse. They arc sufficient, however, 1:o underscore a number 
of ideas important to any school interested in community involvement. 

5^ First, and foremost, student opinion and pefceptiori Qf^en differ 
markedly from that of either staff or parents, ^t is not sufficient to 
assume thatH students,*, especially those at the secondary school levels 
vill concur with t be wisdom of decj^siohs made by school staff or community 
members or both, no m'atter how obviously beneficial they may seem to the 
latter. • ' > 

Increasingly, as was the case at Bayridge, an^ffortj is being made' 
to inciude students Xn th(| decision-majfclng^processes concerning their 
education, formal^ and informal. Any genuine effort? to take account of- ♦ 
student opinion must be wilLing to Accept that this op'irjion'^i^ be unique 
to the. students. Furthermore, the popular image of "the school," may 
need some adjustment^ to' indicate whether ".the school" includes students 
s^d their opinions as well as staff and administration. 

* A sec9nti point concerns c^rannunicattbiT and the passage of informa.tipn. 
One reason why jpauents tended to feel badly informed abo^j: the s^cKocylr'^ — 
may be that students, thiir major source of information J were badiy in- 
formed as well. If /students are to be actively involved in Schools which 
are open*to^and involved yitH their surronding communitiCjfi, they will 
have t^ lj?e well informed. Students will require access to^ just as'much 
infonfaation cg^ceming^^atters Such as'jbolunteer programs, just a^ §oon 
,as other schoo; constituents, if thei^ o^nionsXare to^be taken into 
ac^ovffit. ° ^ ■ ' . , ' - ' * ' . / ^ 

Finally, our results suggest that if' may 'well be iflaport^rit both to * 
provide ftill informatiorv ^and explanation to 8tudj$nts about community 
programs an4 to g:^ve students a voice In decision-making concern^g these 
programs. • S.tud^nts'did np^ appear tp be^ passive in these matters. "Many 

against. One would expect that ' ^ 



programs. • S.tud^nts* did np^ ^pear tc 
had ^definite opinions, eit||fer *f or^of 



\ 

\ 
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Student •attitudes concJef'niijg' community invo'^vement (for example Volunteer 

help" or use of facilities) mi^t be a pajor 'factor in their success or 

failure. It seems impprtknt^ perhaps crucial, then, t6 take the 
' influence pf such attitude? itito^ account • 

■ ■< ' - ■ / ■' 

6TAFF AND ADMINISTRATIVE PERSPECTIVE ' ' 

Much of our data on , community participation, was related to-staff and - 

adminislrativ^bpinion* Some infoifmation- was gathered from a survey 

administered in December. (€ee Appendix D) • Other irvformation came from 

. two* sets of IsLnijividu^l interviewjs (for Interview Schedule , *see Appendix> 

\ • • , ^ \ 

^•D). One set, conducted in March, incl uded one-half of^ the staff members. 

The bther set, in June, included the rest. . We also gained data from 

a^tepdance at staff meetings, meetings of the Communist y .Relations Com- 

mittee, and special events such as Profile Night.. " Finally, we conducted; 

several interviews, wi^h the Prinflpal and with variou^ Board membei^L. 

At the time of their hiring, Bayridge teachers w^re t-old that one of 
the, expectations about^ the school was that' there woulc^ be' consi^'erable 
pdreA^l and community involvement. , While teachens tended to view this 
goal positively, ♦ they expressed some feelings of ambi3(iity about the 
^practical aspects of such ihvolveiT|ent . * ^ 

A number of -staff members who wei'e particularly ir^terest^d. in this 

area pf development yolunteered to serve on the Community Relations 

Committee - one-' of four staff committees operating as p^rt of tfie -school' 

flat organizational structure. The exact nature of thiis cqmmit tee's role 

was not defined very specifically at the o-utset. Sincej the school^ , 

operatedlsfqr its first semester in a temporary shared sitting physically 

removed from the subdivision where the new school was to be located and 

where, most of ^the students -^.and the'ir parentis - lived, ^otoraunity in-"* . 

volvement was not an immediate- goal during the f irs t^sen^ester . The 

, Commur^ity Relations Committee, did, however,., organize Profile Night during 
\ ' ' ' * ', 

this time. (See page 148.) With the exception of the u$ual Parents** 

^lligh■t, this even^Tig was'the only in-stance of parents being invited .to 

participate^ in any part of school life ^during the first fiiemester. * 

► Just, before Christmas we administered a qufestionnairlp to the whole 

Bayri'dge.staf f , to find^out their feelings about much o'f ^hat had been 

happening in the school .during* its first ^semesrer* 1 



One section of the questionnaire asked '"teachers 



ist:|^onnaire 



abodt 



their experi- 

endes with and feelings reg0rdiRg" parental and pmmunity -involyement at • 
Bayridge. At the time,' (December) most teach^j^ had had' little personal 
coi>|act with their students' parents. ^>fost of them indicated4:hat they 
had Ihad personal or telephone conversations with.lesis than a quarter of 
themt Tjjie majority of teachers expressed dissatisfaction with this 
amount of parental contact. 

Teachers expressed varied enthusiasm about involving parents in a 
numbei of school activities. All were interested in having parent * _ 
volunteers in their own classes or other areas feucb as the resource 
centre.y Most said that they would welcome parent representation on staff 
committees; Opinion about pfarental ipvolvement .in the definition of 
school goals and objectives, the decisions about grading and reporting . 
practice^ and*the de\'e|opment of $c^ool curriculum was more mixed, with', 
about half the teachei s* expressing^ enthCisias:^ and the others preferring 
to keep parents aWay ^rpm these decisionsl ;A11 but one teacher viere 
against involving parents in setting school rules and regulations. 

Many teachers hac additional suggestions fc^ possible types of 
community involvement once the school had moved^ intd.the new building^ ' 
These included the" following: ^ 

k 

- use of the- school as a community "entertainment centre, with 
- ' ' * films and recreational and cultural activities. 

- the establishment "of ''parenthood" diseussi/^n groups and ^ 
effectiveness training groups. • , / . 

- day and 'night classes. . ' - 

- community assistance with students' e^xtracurrlcular activities. 

" paft-time community instructors in the day-time program* (e.g. 
for judo in I^hysical Educatipri classes). 

. - use of the physical educlition fa^cilities by 'community. 

Despite their obvious enthusiasm for community involvement^ teachers did 
express some r^eservations abou£ the increased use of Bayridge facilities 
by outsiders. Some possible problem i^reaS mentioned by the staff in-^ 
eluded, the folJLowing: I . 



- co-ordination of use 



f |( 



tilities. 



- an;angement^ for super\ 

- ektra wear and .tear on 

- staff time fo^r co.ramunit|y involvement 
physical limitations. 



ERLC 



is(i|rs for prograius. 
eq^lt^ment and building. 
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•V'conf licts^of educational philosophies,* interests, objectives 
, and methoi^ologies. ^ ♦ \ . ' ; ^ ' i 

- lack of -reliabilltjr on part 'of volunteer/. 



At approximately '^the same time (Chris ttaas vacaj|^n) , we interviewed 
the school ^s Frinc^^pal, and among other iss<ies asked about his feelings 
©n community involvement. Although oh previous occasions he had support- 
ech this development stroti(|Xy, the semester in the temporary setting Had 
affected his enthusiasm 'for its immediate implementation, 

• "First you have to" have a builditfg; one that is / 
at least minimally equipped. We won't have that 
for another month." ' * 

The Principal eicpecfed at the tim^ that community involvement woyld not 
ibe well developed during the coming semester in the new building, although 
some careful steps might be taken. When, asked a^^t the possibilities- 
for community membership on the s,taff committees, h^ was hesitant: 

"I haVe to operate within the guideliries the Boardf » 
has se*t up on communit]^ education groups... There 
comes the paint: when do they make decisions or 
do they advise. I don't think the Board is clear 
in its pwn right on this." ' , 

About contact with parents, the Principal said he had received only 
a few calls of complaint during the past semester. ^Teachers were en- 
couraged to d^al directly with parents rather than go through the Principal 

The Area Superintendent responsible for the"^ school was alJt inter- 
viewed at about this time. He tended to concur with the Principal's 
views that community involvement jhould happen only slowly at Bayridge": 



"The take-off point for community input, wl\at is 
fhe' way to cjo this? Quietly. We thought perhaps 
an area.suW as Art or Theatre Arts.'., the Principal 
or Art Teacher might ^fentify artia^i'c talents in 
*t t1ies€ 



J 



the cbmmunity. Get tffese people to come in. 
Perhaps just work with the students... I. see just 
a very subtle, gradual input from th^ communif.ty, in 
areas where it makes sense." ^ 

As the school moved into its new building in the#new year, a number of 
people at the school wondered whether community members might be impa- 
tiently^and eagerly wai^ting to get inside. lT¥ere was no such d^^lopment. 
'Construction was still going on and nd formal invitation to the community, 
was issued at any time throughout the semester. jSome parents,* of course, 
attended Parents' Night and many people came to Jee the school play held 

' \ 184 • ^ ' ' * ^ 
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later in the semester, A few curiosity seekers" ^id wander in to look ^ 
around; but never offitially or on a large s^cale. The Princip^^l* en- 
coTiraged teachers to deal directly with parents in case of -problems with ' 
students, arid most teachers did, in fact, cdntact a number of parents 
during the sepaester. Again, this«was small-spale,' jindividual •communication. 

The Community Relations Committee expressed uncertainty as to its 
role .or goals In involving the community. They looked for direction to ^ 
the Board of Education's Continuing Education Coordinator, who did come 
for a* meeting with them late in~-tfee semester. No specific action appeals 
to have resulted. Over the semester, the Committee's work consisted 
mainly of public relations functions. On different occasions, it acted * 
as host to the parents of the incoming Grade 8 classes, to th6 Area Local 
Education Committee, and to visiting secondary school teachers frt>m^^^he 
County. , The Connnlttee suf/ejed from a declining nujj^er of ^ctive members. 
Near the end of the semester, they sent a questionnaire to parents msk- 
ing for volunteers for the^ daytime' program. Pirhaps because of t^e 1 
timing of this survey, there was. very little response. • . 

The staff as a Whole was expressing mi'xed 'feelings oh haVfng the ' " ' 
community in the school.* This was expressed at ^ staff meeting at t^e ^ . 
end of January, as well as in the * individual interJIfieJWs wd-held wit^ 
teachers in March and In June. ' - ■ ' . . / 

At the staff meeting,^ rel4ted discussion a'Bose of' the work of the 
Community Relatidng Committee. One teacher stated that Bayridge was not 
^yet ready .to have "putsiders" in the school during that year: 

"It would lead to conf licts . . .it is too, insecure \ 
' to turn people loose." . • • 

Another teacher expressed worries about how fa'cilttles would be assigned: 

"It is essential to alloc^e space by as^filg * 
school people) first. . .we must pake sure our own 
needs y-are met." ' ' ' 

/ ■ - ^ . • . . . • ■ , ^ 

The Principa], warned that the -staff should define its own needs before 
the Open House: * , / * . • f " ^ 

"...after that th^ (q/ommuitity) will be oujtside * 

wanting in, so you'd better sp^ll out your needs ' 
first." ^" 

The Resource Librarian wondered about personnel for keeping the library 
open to the public. He was concerned about security as well as about 
funds for materials for j^mmunity use. 
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In but interviews with the teachers, we fodnd again tha^ they had' 
• • ( ' * ' * ♦ ' ' 

quite different ideas about possible . types of involvement on the* part of* 

the compunity. Again, their attitudes to involvement w:ere mixed. The 

one'a#pect on which there was nearly^ total agreement was the use of 

paren.t volunteers at the S-chodl. Nearly fell of the teachers interviewed 

said that they would like- to have such volunteers in their own 'cla^srooons 

(or ofher teaching areas). Many expected that a volunteer program wouid 

begin the following September. One c^cem expressed about volunteers 

was that they should be integrated, intp the schcfol and "ffeel more than 

just slavjBs/*^ Other teachers commented that the very ne.wness of the idea • 

of using parents'^ in the classroom made them' hesitant and careful, .One n ' . 

teaci^er referred to the lack of success of some volunteer programs: • 

"They tried it at [X School} and it didn' t, work."^ / 

Another teacher wondered iabout the work of coTjtacting and co-ordinating 
the volunteers. This was expected to.be done by the Community Relations ^ 
Committee, although a couple *o'f teachers were willing to make their own 
arrangements. . \ • ' • ' • 

>^me teachers. had new ideas fo'r Community involvement. One physical 
education teacher was considering the set.ting up of h community - fitness 
program. AnothA* tfaSher wanted to see students spend more time going 
out into the community.' One .membe/ of the Budget Comittee s^id that 
the c6mmittee wanted to have parent feedback on the statement^ o| school 
aims ,they had developed. Seteral teachers emphasized that Jthey continued 
to believe in the importance of the goal of involving the community and 
that despite the early drawbacks, in three years time* they expected that 
the school would be "completely open" a*id "a place where the community 
has a focal point." * • r , 

Community involvement, then, was seen as a desirable but not necessary 
part of Bayrldge's first year by most staff member's"^ ^ell as* by the 
Board members and. the Principal.. ^Q^neral sentiment seemed to in^zdte- 
that community involve^ient required state of readiness on the part of 
the sch0f)l, which could not be achieved until the sc^iool was well and 
firmly established in i^ts oew location. Almost invariably, when' the 
issue of community participation 6ame up the idea that the "school's 
ne%is must come first" was" mentioned. ' ^ 

Fatthermore, ^from phe Board mei^bers on down people were con-^ 
cerned th^^t once this ^tate of readiness* was achieved, an ^ppreciable I 
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ist or inl,t*9»ljfe/|j^Jm not only »i^ider^ 

:ually inevitable/ ^^—j' * ' ' * '14 



.degree of caution and prudence shoulcl Be Exercised in ttie introductidn ' 

of community-oriented' activitj.as. t^' . . ^ 

Seen in this' context ^tyert, the 'h^SlXsncy^f the , Community Relations 

Committee td suggest 

i stand^ble but virtually inevitable, 

In addition, sitice staff members 'were Unlikely to have had much \ 

prervious expedience with eithef the coiimii'ttee structure or community ' " 

programs, it is not surprising that 'cpnfusion 4ppegred to exist abfcut ' * ^ 

the roles and fiinctions that the Community RelaMfcnsT Committee sfeould.* o , 

fill. Specif ic. guidelines were unclear on what kinds of cbmmunity re- * 

' ' *• ' ♦ . ' ^ * « 

latiotMBhips should* exist and virtually non-existent cJn how to go abbut 

' promoting such relation$hips . Ccymnititee members expressed again arid 

ag^in; their desire for guidance, in thdse ^tters and their feeling that 

they had insufficient knowledge ooncer.nina th^. This confusion* and 

uncertaJ-nty may account for the f^ct that litTle use ^s made xDf infor- ^ 

mation that ' existed, for exaaple feedba(fk from our pajrent surveys. ^ 

Staff membe^rs may Tiave f^t that they simply did not *know how to mak^* 

use of . such information. , ' . , ^ 

I* 



^This felt lack of know-how, with its effect that the Community 
delations Committee had very little contact over the year- with the * ' 
, community it was supposedly relating to, meanjt that during its' first 
year the committee' waff neyfet^ really able- to Clarify for itsfelf what its 

* role ought 'to be^ and what* its priorities ««rt ±ti fulfilling that rolre . . 
t • Thus,, although many ideas were, expressed^ an organized approach to 

evaluati'ng and?or impl6ment*ing these ideas was not developed during thpse 

* first montl^p. * ' i,. 

It may be important, then, for Schooit wishing* £0 increase •comlffbnity^ 
involvement, not only tt> create a committee or group to cjo so, but also 
to providfe* members of^that group with the opportunity, in both time and 
.access to •information, to *gain the knowledge thfey need. Int^iition* and » ' 
related experience do not appear to'be adequate. TRls recjuired knowledge 
"^appears^ to involve not only what possibilities exiit for community . • 
% activity b\it also ho<;; to go about realizing these Aoss'ibilities. It ' 
should be noted tljat community involvement seems to be seen' universally =^ 
as *a delicate and important matter. This means that both felt ^nd 
, actual need for " preparation in the how-to of comnninity involvement, may . 

be greater than an examination of the .iSctivities themselves migjk indicate. 
^ As in other ^eas of humai\* endeavour ^ tintil one is confident as* to what ^ 

O ■ • . * 18.7 . . • . 
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- a role island how. it .can ])e effectively* catrjled out, one's activity ; in 

, ' \ ^ ^ * • . — I ^ * • 

fulfilling that>role will, probably Ije relatively ^minimal. 

» ' . / * . ' 

. Overall then, the, idea of comrivhiity involvement is one. to which no. 

.gifoup at Bay ridge wa^ totalljr cfpposed-and to which most people, with the ^ 

' exteption perhaps of some students ,« were more than open. The majority 
of parents seemed to welcome and apprecl!atj§ contact with the schooli 
particularly iA the, area of their own child's progresSv^ Many parents 
wferq|eag^r to re<:eive "more information on the^school, an an/apprec 
vnumber indicated that they were Willing •to involve themsel^^eB^iH 

*in the school's f unct'ioning^ Staff members, the Principal and the Board 
all indicated that they were, for the most part, in favour of the- idea* 
of cornmunity participation in the scb©oL!s^use and functioning at «ome 
future time\ if , not imQiediately . - Students, although somewhat less " 

.positive, wer^ not usually ,specif ically opposed *to the • idea, excfepx in 
the case of having ^hei^r owun parents as volunteers -in the scjiobl. ^ 

• However, aptproval of the idea is .only the first step. Jhere remains'" 
the problem of putls^n^th^ idea into practice! It iV^re that the 
challenge of ^community invblvement appear' to lie boiih for Bayridge and 
£5r otjier schools. Implicafions of our results for the' ways '{n which, ^ 
this^ )5ftl|j^lenge ma^ be met have been discussed throughout the ,b6'iy o^ \ 



this - secjp^on r • It is hopdd that these may proviide. some assistance, in 
dealing with this task of building in community; participation.*"^ . *^ 

. ' ' # \^ - ^ • ^ ' ' J: ' 

'^^ ^ ^'STUDENT REsfl(i!te^LITY' ' ^ ' 

-,..,Ji;^^his .section we examlne-the st;udent, role as it evolved in the ^ew 

^ • : ' • One of* tt/e primary philosophies of^the Planning Committee which 

emerged, during As ^arly deliberations^.was the orientation towards - the 
studefit. * There wa^ to b^j^^ student- cent red atmosphere wbich pm^lded 
. OM i prtunities for '^clf'^'tudent to achieve self-fulfillment and a*progtam^ 

which would me^ the needs ,of all pupils, .including those with special 
^ learning* charactei:istfcs, whether brigHt or slow'' (from a.dotument to ^ 

tl^^Board by t^e^ Planning .Committee, Dec. 1970)V*' Thi-s philosophy, 
"^'remaine^ central as the school*s piTogram developed. In one of the 
""^J^p-^pwamary descri4)tions .of the sq,l|ooJ program at the end of Planning Stage'^ 
I (see.paraSi^ pag6 3) we. read, '^Students and staff alike will learn ' 
' responsibility and leadership through -the provisiijps of opportunities to 




practise. thfem^" and ^'...the school climate... will.be characterized as 
an opeii climate which recognizes the J.nherei^t wpizth and dignity of all 
who. work together in the complex: \ staff , students and parents." (Ma»«h^ 
1973). • Agjjln, in the Board's December newsletter to all parents ,^e ^ 
rfeadjg^articular,t]^OHght .will be given' to the development in students' 
of aFllity to study' and work. indeRi^tfdently ... a primary endeavour of 
the^^chooiUwfll be thu creation of an atmosphere where students , will want 
to .learn." (Pec. 197A)., In practice, the philosophy of centrality of 
the student implies the emergence of new staff-student relationships 
such that Students will be encouraged to qontribute to classroom and* 
school-wide decisions. Throughout this section we i^ill examine the 
coniiitioris under which students either take on new roles ^r are reinforce 
in maintaining -the existing ones. Accordingly, .our "concern will be not 
only with the nature of these roles but with the various supports for 
and barriers against the role evolution as weli!^ 

The data in this section of the report were gathered from students, 
ff, and pa^^ts. The repords-and continuing discussions with the 
Student Discipline and Morale Commttee provided further data. Of a 
more qualitative nature were data/ gathered through our regular .visits to 
the school. /Two* sets of questionnaires were Administered to students 
(Novembe^r, 1974 and April, 1975) . ' The researchers selected one period 
from. one day for the adminj&tration of e^h set of questionnaires. * 
Students were asked 4r5react to the specific plassro'om activities of * 
that period, in ^v^mber, 219 of the 260 students in the school-took' 
part, and 213 tooK part in April < When we aggregate each ^t of results, 
we. are provided with a composite picture of tlje school for that period. 
The prarents-'^ perspective^ on the student role were obtained through, two 
mailed 8urvey«<^ one in December and * the other in April,. Staff per^ped- 
tiyes were developed through a ^staff questionnaire administered In 
December, two sets, bf Interviews - one conducted in March, Jbhe other^ in 
June - and part iclpant observer techniques' at. committee meetings. 

When reading the results jObtained .from' the students in November, 
one mus^^eep In mind a number of factors. Foremost, perhaps, is the 
fact that^Bayridge School^ was hou^d in temporary quarter^ for its first • 
four months of existence. In several c*a8es, students and teachers ^ad 
consecutive classes in rooms two and three floors apart. With the ex- 
ception of _the cramped general offibe, there were no meeting' rooms or 
lounge^'-SreaSV^All styden^is had a ^11 timetable. , There was no free time 
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apart from a forty-mimute lui^ch period for students to ;talk infonflally .J 
with teaching and administrative staff. The /educational philosop1»ies 
and iJractices' of tTie host sphool were quite^ different from those of the 
'vis^itoM." Factors ^\ich as these created a Voihewhat unusual situation. 
Yejt despite the potential for tension, school morale seemed quite high ^ 
^nd students were generally positive about^, the school and its programs. 
However, there were groupings of students who- were somewhat negative 
about the school, its prej^grams, and the staff, ,For example, there a 
pattern of between one an^, three students in ten who responded negatiyefy 
to most of the questibnnaii^e items relating to Bayridge. As well, tthfere:, 
was a pattern of about one In seven who did 4iot answer or who elected 
the "no opinion" category, * . / ' 

The school moved^ into its intended setting in January. The second 
survey was intended to find out how 'studetits' feej^it^s may have changed 
in the new setting. For this second •semester , the timetable h§d been 
changed so that each student would have a study or "free" period each 
day and the daily noon session had been extended to- a double period. * 
This additlional time for each student was td^ provide an oppottunity \'or 
involvement in the many "extra-curricular" Activities and an' opportunity 
to get to" know j each other and the staff in a more informal setting than 
the, regular classroom usually permits. 

The remainder pf this section of the reoort has been organized into 
three general areas: * 
!• The Student Role Iji the Classroom ' ^ 

(a) The Student Perspective . 

(b) The Staff Perspective ^ 

(c) , .The Parent Perspective 

2. The Student Role in the School as a Whole - 

7" : ' ^ — ^ • 

(a) The Student Perspective 

(b) The Staff ^Perspective 
(o) The Parent Perfective . 

3. - -Student , Perceptions of the Bayridge .Programi -—- v * 

(a) Open Concept - '( ' 

(b) Advisory an<^ Supervisory Persons 
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TkE STUDEJ^T ROLE IN THE CLASSROOM * ; 

The^ Student Perspective (Tables -$3-24^ pag0^^493 and\ 199)i 

To assess general fScial^clin^te in which the students were working 
in the first term, we asked the students a hiunbe^ of questions about the ' * 
particular class normally held at the"tiwe>of administering the question- 
naire. On the whole, responses tended to iL favourable, . The majority . 
of the students, (over 60%) indi^^ted^'that tHjey looked forward to the 
class and found the subject valuable and important. ' Similarly, the 
majolrity (over 60%) indicated that Aey'did not find classes, bo^rijiil and 
that they w^re not taking the course simply to get a credit. Rkther, ^ 
they took the subjecj^ because they foi:^|^d the teacher and/or subject 
matter interesting. *tstudents had the option of chahging or dropping 
courses.) (Table 23A.) ' \ ^ / - * 

A number of questions concerned the classroom teachers' openness 
and approachability as -seen by the- ^^^€y:its. . (Table 24A^) 
^ Teache.rs .were seen as generally s4ipathetic and open within the 

context of the classroom. The -majority\f students l^odic^ted that their' 
. teachers knew and understood , their poiptd of view on classroom jnatters 
and that they listened to and respected the studerjts' po^ts of /view 
regarding topics under discussion. Most of them also safd that their 
teachers-were open to questions (i.e. did not reacts ^s if question^ implied 
criticism). This general openness in claSs did not- necessarily mean thatp * 
students found it easy to approach teacher* privately, 'When asked whether 
they felt free to talk to their teachers about problems with class work, ^ 
half of the students responded "alway^'*^or''"of ten" while the^other half 
of them would not. feel comfortable in talking to their, teacher -about something 
which bothered them about the class.^^ Less than half of tlf^ student^ felt 
that their teacher wouljl listen to and think seriously about such a proijlem. . 
•It is clear, at any rate, that a jiumber irf classroom problems wete never 
a^Bd'in clasi. "Nearly alJ^Vfeudents (§0%> agreed that many such concerns' 
were discussed among themselves, oufside 'of class, l)ut n^ver .raised in cla&s. 

] — ^ — • : ■ '/ : 

• Note that in the following discussion^ of the .tab.les^ responses have been^ 
dichotomized and, in general, only the one §rouping^has been reported." 
For example, if a question provided th^ four respons'es: (1) almost 

-^always; (2) often; (3) sometimes; (4) almost never,. the percentages 

answering (1) and (2j we^re combined; accordingly/ we talk about those > ^ 
who agreed with a particular position. -T' ^ ' ' ' ' f 



It would seem powev^, that many students preferred not to discusd 'such 

problems in clAss. 'Nearly half of* the students indicated that they would 

"almost never" ,or only "sometimes" feel comfortable in having al^lass die- 

cussion about spmething which, was bothering them as a group. "One muBt *keep 

in mind, ^howeveir, the number of limitations poaed by the physical setting 

of the school ii^ this first term. The host school's time schedule pre- / 

• vailed. As wellj, teacherd smi students seemed to be feeling some pressure 

as visitors. vThfey did not gave their "own" rooms but used someone else '.si. 

(Tables 23A ariij 24A) 

* Students indicated they^had . little influence on decisions about what ^ 

happened in t;hel,r cl^s^es. Three-quarters of the respondents said tjlfat^ 

they were "almo&t n^ver" or only "sometimes" encouraged to help decide 

how the class would be tau^t. Similarly , about two-thirds *of the * - 

students said that their cla^foom teachers ^rarely ("almost never" or ' * 

"sometimes") asked for or used their ideas regarding either academic or 

non-academic matters. , Nevertheless, overall students did indicate that 

they woMd'-like to , have soipewgat more say than they had. 

f Students were generally favourable in their responses to other 

questions about their classroonf^ teachers,. Two-thirds of the respondents 

said that the teacher was usually fair to students. Most of them 'felt 

^ that the teach'eJ "rarely talked down to them. The same proportion in- 

djU;ated that the teacher rarely needed^to- be more strict and that the 

students were generally encouraged to think for themselves. About two- • ' 

thirds s3id they had "quite a bit" or "a very great deal", of confidence 

. in their teachers. They appeared to want the teacher to be* open with 

them. ^An ov.erwhe lining 90% agree^p/ith the statement: "The te^cljer, 

should talk to stud,ents openly about^how he/she^ feels the class is goJ.ng.".' 

(Tables 23A and 24A) ' ' , • 

Vfe'^sked a number of questions about the student role., (Table'' 2M) 

Some of. the questions concerned relations among students.^ It seems^ that • 

in a number. of cases^ exchanges between students tended to be limited 

in certain ways: While a majority- indicated that they could "often" or 

i> - ' - * > ' , / 

'almost always" coi/nt on the help of other students when they needed it, 
and 4" l^rge majority stated that they knew at least 50% of their^ cl'^- ^: 
mateV^ll enough to -talk to them\outside He class, a majority ^f eit' ' ' 
that most students did not know their personal points of view and had 
"very lit^tle^' interest In their personal success«as a student- A ' ' * * 
majority felt- that a sn^ll group of , students seemed to dominate or control 
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Table 22A 



/ 



Frequency 

. - 32. 



Percentage 



, ^tudenW Peroipttona of Self and PSev Expeotatione cM PrioHties: 
Novenber 1974.^ * ' 

• . ^ • - 

. n-219 . • • 

I;' look fc^ard to this class period/ 

Stjrongly agree * * 

Agrjpe / • s \ 

Disagree ' ^ 

^ ^rongly di/agree 

This -subject is very valuable and iin[))ortant to me. 
Strongly agree 
Agree' , , ^ 



Disagree 
Strong 



igly disagree* ^ - . 

Most 0f the classes in this subjcc| are boring. 
. , Sttbn^y agree * • - 

* ^ " Agree- . ^ \ \ / , 
Disagree 

Strongly disagree . 

, I dm taking this course siSmply to get ^ otedit 
and not because the teacher or subject matter «• 

• ' • * > . Strongly agree • * , 

^Agree . ^ * , 

. ^ Disagree 

Strongly disagree ^ \ • ' 

Studen^syf«l responsibility for making* this. ' 

class worthwhile and interesting. 

' • ' '"^^ • 

Strongly agree ^ ( 

Agree / , 

. * Disagree , ' 

' Strongly disagree , 

No opinion 



Students don't really care very mucl;f about 
what goe^ on- in this class. 

' ^ ' , StronglyV^g^ee 

• Agree 

'■■ ^ ^ Disagree 

Strongly dlaagrj 
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101 


46.1 


«3 


. 24^.2 


12 

/ 


5.5 


43 


19 7 




^ t ■> 

A7 0 


34 


15.6 


10 


' 4.6 


20 


^9.1 


-55. 


^ * 25.1 


' 93 




. 39 


17.8 


• » 










/ 


19 


8.7 


t' It 


18.7 


82 


37*4 




28.3 

• 


22 


i 10.1 


\ 


33.5 


61 


28^0 


2h 


^ H.O 


38 

> 


17.^. 








/ \ 


28 


^12.8 


59 • 


, ' 26.9 


81 


37.0. 


, 24 


11.0, 







> Table 23A- (dont'^ 

How <>rteh in, this 'Class Can Vou count on 

the help ofi^ othe^^tydents/^^^jTea you need it?^»' ' 

Almost nevet * * « ^ 

• Sometimes ♦ 

' Often > ^ 

' * Almo St 'always . ^ * * • 

^ " < \ ' " : : f 

How db you think oi:hef Istu^ts. in-*thi8> €lass* - 
fefeii about the statement It* is'gpod jb^ 
^contribute ideas a»d* opinions tol* topic^uritfer / ' - 
• ^discii^slon in this clas^ V * ^ : 

/ • ^ ' . ' * r » ' ' , \ * ^ 

'*They wbtAd 'styoncXy 'agree ' • / > 
They would agree * 
, . ' - ' They wo uld /disagree . ' ^ 
•They would strong^y./dl'sagree • ; 

Hoi^r much do mo^t , students participate^ * 
faking" que^tioBB, joining ,i-n* 4isd.us^ions, - • . ' . 
^etV.) in this \cla^s? f_ . ' ' 

>ery little,. \ * 

. * ,Some ^ .' * 



» 



Frequency . Pfereaotage ". 




39 
, 138 

20- 
■ • ,& 



ISA;- • 

(^•63.^ . 



"9. 



Quite a *fclt 
A great deal 



X. 



Ho^j many studehts in. this class do y^u^krow 
well enough .^o talk to outside- the., clais? 



\ -,47 \ 
\ 84 * 

76. 
: ir/' 



V 



\ 



-lA great many toyer 75%)^ ^ . * ' • 88 

Qult^- a''few (approx. 50? ^^75%) '73' 

Some - ■ ' . * ' • '46 

• t^ery *few ' J' \' ' ' . , \' tf 



38.4 
34.7' '. 
'5.0 ■ 



.4'Cf:2 1 
•33."3 . \ 
21.0 
5.0 , 

'. .(3 
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Table 23B \' ^ ^ ' ^ * ' ' ' . ' f 

Students^ Peraep.tions x^f Self and^Peer Expeatations and Practices: ' 

n»213 • , * , • , -r,- Frequency Percentage 



How free'^'would you 'feel 'to as^ the teacher ' \ ' . 

this class for'' extra help If, you thought , / ^ ^ 

.you- needed it? * ' * ' . . - 

Very fre» • ^ r . 137 ^ ^4.3 " 

. . • * Somewhat free ' . '* ^ ' ^Sl' 23.9 

\ / ' /slightly free . * . IJ . 6>.U 

^ Wor at all free . . , ' " ' 



8 ^ '3.8 



Ho.w many times this '^semestefr .have you 
personally talked with this teacher about 

something to do with this<yclas5 br subject? ^ * '* * * y 

, Many*times ' ^. ' ' 40 18.8* 

A few times - 76 35,7 

^ . > - •* ^ i > ' ' 

Once or twice * 53 24.9 



' Never - 43 ^0.2 

flow free do you^^fee^ to talk to the teacher } >^ 

of this class about things other tham class- ' ^ 

room matters?. ^ > , 

Very free. • * 57 ^3i;5 ; 

- Som^hat free . 45 '21 1 

Slightly free, ^ 4 '45. V 21,1 

Not at all free • ,29 13.6 



Hqw many time^ . this semestA have you. talked 
with this teacher about, something other than 
^ classroom matter? /r- 

t 



V 



Many times , . * 33 < 15.5. 



^ few times ' 54 25.4 

O^cy^ twice^. ' ^ . , ^ '4 ' ^ ' '^^-^ 

Nevfr • . , i. . 67 ^ 31.5. 

Most of the elates tti this' subject area • ' ; ^ . 

boring. . * ^ - ^ - • 

, Strongly agfee' " * 21 / / 9.9 

Agree . 1^ . 13 ^ 8. 5 



Disagree "^92 , . 43.2 



Strongly disagree / - .56 - • 26.3 
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Table 23B. (oont^d) ' 



Frequency^ 



'Stucients really don't care^very much 
abput.what "gdes on in this class. 



Percentage 

I 





Stroi^gly agree 






11,3 


* 


/. •' Agree ' ^ 






' 23,0 




* Disagree' " 




S6 


40,4 


. " Stton^ly disagree ' ^ 

How much do you ^participate .C^sl^^ng \^ 
questions, joining in discussions, etc^ ) 
^n this class? , 


• ■/ - 




1 1 '\ 

* « 




Very little*' 




.36 ' 


16.9 


r 


Some , . ^. 




91 


. ^ 42.7. 




Quite ^ hUi^^ ^ 


' f 


^ 56 ' 


26/3 




* & great deal , * / ' 




23 


- 10. 0 


flow, many students in this class jdo you 
know well enough t(> talk to outside of 
class? \ . . 










^ A gr^at many (over 75%/ • 








• 

/ 


' QuiTte a few (approx.- 50% - 




66 • 


31.0 




Some (aiiprox. 25% - 50^) 




'29 


13.6 


•* * 


Very few (under 25%) 




15 


7.0 


1 * ' 








J ■ 
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most claas discussion. At the ihdividual level,- less than half sai^ 
that they personally ValAost al\|ays" or "o^ten''^ contributfed ideas and 
opinions* to topics under discussion. in the cla^sa About" one-fifth of t4ie 
students felt that other students would put them -down if they Contributed 
more. " ' * ' • 

TJiere appeared to be a certain amount of alienation from classes. ' 
About 40% of the respondents agreed .with .the stat^me^t: "Students don't, 
really care very much about ^what goes on in this class." The same prp- 
portion disagreed with tlie statement: "Students feel responsibility for 
making this^-class wort^iwhile and interesting." (Table 24A) 

Questions were askecTabout learning .style and participation,, .These 
questions focus'sed on three- things: ^ the stud'Snls' perceptions of . themr* 
selves, of other studenfts, and of the classroom t^achin^ and learning 
activities. (Tables 23A, 24A) 

There was no one common learning style,'* in terms of effective 
'l*e)|rning, preferred by a majority of students. Students indicated that 

' they ' learned best in class discussion (about one-tjilrd) or through' the 
teacher telling them the facts (about one-fifth). About one in ten 
Stated that they learned best through independent study. As 4jidicated 
above, the majority of studetjts were not critical af the teaching and ^ 
learning'activities. For example, the majority of students agreed that 
their teacher explained assignments clearly and that there was not too' 
much emphasis on detailed facts and memorisation, and agree with the 
method of evaluation. A large majority felt the classroom rules were 
"just right."- ^ ; 

Although a majority^ saw limited student participation in class, a 
large maj||||5i'ty agreed that- most students in the clas'^should participate, 
Most students felt that their fellow cl^assmates would agr^^^^th the 
statement: "It is good to contribute to class discussion. ^Pr(Table 24A) 

In the April questionnaire, questions focussed more on "actual 
student participation and contained fewer questions on attitudes toward 
the class, the subject, fand the teache^,*. (Table. 23B, 248) - . 

^ ♦ The students again indicated that they enjoyed .classes , and did not 
find theSn boring (70%). ' • ' , \ 

The teachers were generally seen as approachable, particularly bver 
the subject matter. Almost 90% of the stadents indicated ti^^t they 
would feel free to a%k for extra help. About 80% of . the students' had -/ 

f . " • 



had, I n fact , one or more personal discussions with the teacher about 
the subject'. (Table 23B) 

Although the malority of the respondents found the teacher approach- 
able on non-c^lassroom subjects, about one-third saAd t^hat they felt- 
"slightly" or "not at all free" to talk to the teacher about things other 
than classroom matf^ers. Nevertheless, two-thirds uf thf S' stud ents had had 

or mqre s^dh talks -^mh the teacher. (Table 23B) ^ 
< Answ^ll^ to questions about ^j^e teacher'^ interpersorial style In the ' 
class tended to -be qj^ite positive. The great majority stated that-the^' 
'teacher did not "put stu^nts down" if they found something difficult, ^ 
^as generally friendly and encouragii;g, and treated students like mature ^ 
people. .Mpst students said that their teaichers talked^ openlyW the 
class about the yay they f^lt the class was going. The most neg«4ve 
area concerned favouritism on the- part of the teacher. AbodF"one-quarter 
of the students indicated that their teachers had "pets" and/or "picked '* 
on the same few people all the^ime^" (Table 24B) ^ . 

(Questions about 'the teachers* pedagogical styles were also answered 
quite positively. The great majority (75% or more) felt that 'fhe teacher 
encouraged them to work at their potential, had a goo(W knowledge of the >^ 
subject and tried to gfet students in tTie class to think and work creatively 
About one-fifth of 'the students complained that upst of the classes In 
the subject were boring. One-third of al^l students admitted to having 



some difficulty in knowing just what' the teacher expected from them. 
(Table 24B) ' " 

Again we asked about the student role. Qn^the basis of the sjudent 
respo'r^fies it ^ould seem that by April, there was a more positive and 
shaVed reaction to the class than was indicated in the November survey. / 
For example, onl^ about one-thir,d agreed with the statement:*. "Stu<Jents 



don'^if^Hy care very much about what go^s on in this class," and this ' 
time fewer than Ijalf (45%) felt that a small group of students seemed to 
dominate or control class disp#rfsion. Over three-quarters of the students 
stated that tiiey knew at least 50% o5 the class members to talk to out- 
sid/e of class ( a slight ir^crease from the November picture). Among 
individuals there seemed to be little change in the amount of class 
participation (e.g. asking question, joining in discussions). (Table 
23B) . • . . 

.We asked Students whether they had, and whether they would have 
11-ked to have, ^ome voice in curriculum decisions witl^in the classroom. 
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Table 24a' \ . , > 

Students' Perceptions of Fcuf^ra Affeotiri^ Classroom 
Teacher's- SupportiiJeness aM\^prdachabilit^: November 1974 y 



Frequency Pei-centage 



S I 

j^he teacher In tills class kpows.and uqd^- 
stands the students' points of view on 



classroom matters. 



points of view on 

Almost Always ^ 
6f ten 
Sometimes 
Almost never 



When ^you 'hav«^ a problem with work in this 
claiss, do y(nr;feel free to talk to the. teacher 
about it? 

. . - Al'most always 

. - Often 

Sometimes 

tT ^ Almost never 

■> « 

ihe teacher listens to and respects students' 
viewpoints on topics under discussion. » 

Almost always 

Often 

Sometimes 

Almost never 



The teacher iiv this. class tiir^t3 all 
students fairly. 

Almost always 
Often ' 
Sometifltes 
Almostrnever / 



N 

There is a nepd for the teacher to be more 



strict, 



"» V 



Almost ^always 
Often 
Sometimes 
Almost never 



80 
51 
52' 
21' 



7X 
40 
65 
40 



100 
59 
33 
15' 



113 
38 

» 

38 
17 



18 
17 
67 
86 



36.5 
23*3 
23.7 
9.6 



33.3 

18.3 
29.7 
18.3 



45.7 
26.9 
15.1 
6.8 



51.6 
17.4 
17.4 
,7.8 



8.;! 

7.8 
30.6 
39.3 
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Table 24A (cont'd) 



Iff something was bothering you a.bout the 
, class, would you feel comfortable In talking 
to the teacher about it? 

Almost always 

V Often* 

^ Sometimes 

i Almost 'never, - 

*^ IJo, opinion 

>If , something was bothering students in this * 
""class, would ypu feel comfortable in^having a 
class discussion about it? 

Almost always * 

Often 

Sometimes ' 

''Almost never 

If you went to the teacher privately to 
suggest something dealing with the way this 
class ts. run, do you feel ^that the teacher. 
in this class would listen and think seriously 
about what you said?. 

Almost never 

- . Somjeti<nes 

Often* 

Almost always 



• Trequency 



42 
21 
61 

.62 
33 



K 



58 
35 
69 
34 



22 
62 
. 27 
'75 



Peroentage 



. 19.2 
'9.6 
27.9 
28.3 
15. r 



26,. 5 
16.0 
31.5 
15.5 



10.2 
28.7 ' 
12.5 

■34.7 



There are many classroom concerns that 
stud'ents talk about outside class, but which 
never get raised in class. 

« Strongly agree 

Agree 

•< Disagree ^ 
StrongiV disagree 

Does the ^t;,ea^cher in this class, ask for and- 
u^e studenji^* ideas about: « 

Academic matters , such as course content, 
topics to be studied, textbookar^etc. ? 

Almost nevei; 

^ Sometimes 

Often 

*■ Almost §lways 

J ' r . 



77- 
74 
22 
15 



•82 
65 
20 
21 



35.5 
34.1 
- 10.1 
6.9 



38.3 
"30.4 
9.3 
*9.8 
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Table 24A (cont'd) ' . , . ' . / - ' 

' ' * N • Frequency * Percentage . 

Nonracademlc matters , suctv as rules, of . . ^ . ' ' 
conduct, difplpllne, school events, etc.? 

, ' Almost, never 63 ' * * 29.3 

Sometimes ^ 75 . 34*9 

Often . ' , 31 ' 14.4 

Almost -always . 14 6.5 

Shoruld the teacher in this class ask for . 
and use students' ii^eas. about; ' ^ 

Academic matters , si^h ^s coui*lse content, 

topics to be stu4iedi textbooks, etc.? ^ ^ ' ^ ' 



Al^st never 22 10; 2 

Soi^times \ 93 43.3 

Often ' • *44 ^ 20.5 

Almost always ^ ■ , 37 17.2 



Non-academic matters , such as rules of 
conduct, discipline, school events, etc.? 

^ Almost never 

Sometimes 

^^^^--^ ^ Often 

Almost always 



19 


6. ,8 


78, 


36.3 


53 


Ik.l 


4.3 , 


. 20.0 



'^^^ !^64^t)iNM^ould talk to students openly 
about how^ he feels the class Is going. ■ i^^m^t 

Strongly ajgree \ \ 102 46.8 

Agree 94 43.1 

' Disagree . ~ "5 2.3 

Strongly disagree . 4 ,1.8 
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Studente^' Perceptions of Factors Affecting Classroom 
Teacher 'e Suppor^tiveness and ApproacMbility : April *19?i . 



ji*213 , ^ . 

s^Most of .the time, thje teacher in this class 
is friendly and encouraging. * ' . 

Strongly a'gree , 

Agree. ' C ^ 

' Disagree 

; * Strongly disagree * 

In thTs class the students are encourage to 
•think for themselves, ' 

Almost always 

• Often , 

Somet imes 

J Almost never 

' • * ^ - 

^The teacher in this/class puts us down if we 
find something difficult to understand- 

Almost never 

. SorfHetimes ^ •* » 

' ' Of^ten ' • 



Frequency Percentage 



Almost always 



The students of this class* do help decide what/ 
topics will be studied* in th^-s cl^ss, 

-Almost n^ver 

, * V • -rSometime^ 

Oftea.^ 

Almost always* 



The . stuihents ofi^this^ class should help decide 
B^studied i 

^^l^l^t nfe\ 



what^topics will be^studied in th^.s cJLass, 

ver 



V99 

^ 89 
8 
& 



84 

6L 
49 
14 



159 
24 
5 

5^ 



IW 

7a, 
10 

,8 



Sometimes 
• Of fen' ' • ' 
Almost always 



24 



^39 
\ 32 



46.5 
41.8 
3.8 
■ S.S 



38.4 
27.9. 
22.4 
6.4 



74.6 
11.3 
2.3 
2.3 



50.2 
33.3 
4.7 
3.8 



11.3 

'46.5 
18.3 
15. '0 
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TahU 2«S (cont'd) ' - 

Tkere^re many classroom concerns that students 
t^lk about outside of class, but which never 
get raided In class. , » , ^ 

Almost never 

' . Sometimes* 

T Almost always 

The teacher in this class talks opealy to' 
students about how he/she feels the "class is 
^going. " _ 

» Almost never 

Sometimes 

^ ' O^ten 

^ Almost ^Iwaya 

I feel that the teacher in this class 
encourages us- to work at our ^potential. 

Strongly agree 

."Agree. 

y Disagree * 

Strorvgly disagree ^ ' 



Frequency Perc-entage 



47 
91 
42 
15 



26 
54 
61 
64 



64 
102 
14 
2 



S 



22.1 
42.7 
19.7 
7.0 



12.2 
25.4 
28.6 
30. a 



30.0 
•47.9 
6.6 



0.9 



7 



\ 



J 



r 
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Responses show that stucrfents ^would have liked to have much more influence 
' than they h^ been4^cerci)|sing. One-h^lf of the respoji^ents reported that 
, students "almost never" helped to decide what topjjefs would be studied in 
the class, while one-third said that t^hey:, had'a^ chance to do- so Only 
"sometimes." By conCl^st, one-third thought that there should be'^uch 
opportunities "often" or "almost always," while nearly half of the 
students said "sometimes." (fable 23B) 



/ 



(b) The Staff Perspective ^ ^ 

m. , ' 

By the end of the fifst term the teaching staff appeared to have accepted 

the school's student-centred philosopher. On the^-ALaif quest icyinaire, 

nearly all Respondents indicated t'hat the development pf individual 

personality and self-direction was the most important goal they had, as 

teachers. At this time als^o, the teachers had been asked to describe 

• their ideal of a student-teacher relationship: Most indica|:ed that they 

desjjred an open, friendly relationship of mutu^ res^ject. ' * 

f They hoped this would be achieved to a greater degree in. the new 

setting where there could be a more relaxed atmosphere than that in which 

t ley had'^eeil Working. ' • ^ 

After the move to the new building, the majority of st continued 
to support the model of individualized or ^mfill group learning, but a 
number saw themselves limited by lack* of space. A number^ of classrooms 
on the second s,toifey were not fklished and in many instances equippenf 
and other supplies had not arrived. - ^ ' 

The teaqhing 'staff expressed a willingness to let students^share in 

classroom decision-making. Most teachers said that they sometimes asked* 
/ • f • . • ' 

for and used the students' joints of view about what and how to teach. ^ 
Most of the teachers said that they had held some class discussions about 
class problems, and felt that thfe students appeared comfortable in having 
^ open discussions about classroom issues which were bothering them. 

The ideal of student responsibility was voiced by most teachers as 
t/ell. 4^Some mentioned a desire to have students more inA^olved in the 
decision-making process at Bjayrid§e. despite the objective of in- 

stiling responsibility * -a certaJ^ preoccupation with matter of discipline 
and control ^as mentioned by ^ numl;)er of teachers'as a ptoblem^ of- a few 
s^aff members at^the school. A few tieachers felt that some^ students who 
ckec^pitivation caused most of thie problems fti class. ^ One, teacher 
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stated that there was ^^Aed for Sjome co-ordination o {disciplinary 
mateeers at the school, Ano^ther wished for one strong disciplinarian, 
such as a vice-principal. , ^ M ' ' 

Some teachers stated that tkeir idfeal of student-tea€her reljftion- 
ships was one of equality,^ Yet a related issue was mentioned as a source 
of some conflict among the staff: the openness of the staff room to 
'Students. Scxme teachers were against the closing of doors while others ' 5 
wQre* irisisj^ing on the staff^s nged for some privacy. One teacher exclaim- 
ed *that students should not Expect to ^cialize with staff this .way. 

Most teachers agreed that lateness and skipping by students were 
sources of problems at the school. Their opinions ^s to i^hether these 
were on the increase ot deerease «ince the move to the new building were 
qliite varied. Some felt that ttey'had definitely incrtased; others said 
they were just the same with the same jgroup"of students being responsible; 
still others said that although these things had b^n a problem right 
after the move, ^hey \*ere no longer so. 

It was generally agreed that during the first fewl^^ks rft' the^ lew ' 
building there had been more than the usual number af disciplJLnary problems 
at the school. It was felt, however, that most of these had "settled 
down**'by mid-semester. ^ 

• * 

Data 'from the fall-term parent .questionnaire indicated -that parents in 
general supported a limited student involvement in classroom decision- 
making. There wsTs', however, a number who felt strongly that .the class- 
room teacher should jiot be permJ|Mive or "soft" and that^the teacher 

should insist on high aXandards 4b e;isure that basics of tWe particular 

'if 

subject be learned. ^ On the other hand, a number of parents supported 
extensive student involvement 'and felt that the students shoul^ be 
encouraged to assume responsibility rather- than to be ^ways directed. ' 

j On the 'April questionnaire, parents- again differed Jj* th^r responses^ 
to the student role.. In general, they shared the teacher»V concern ab^ut 
the ne^d for discipline , '^though the parents were"nbt»in agreement as tjo 
how discipline was to be enforced (e.^. through students learning self- 
control, through teacher and principal making students behave, or working - 



1 ' 
See the preceding section, "Community Involvement," foir more detail on 

the parents' point of view. If - . 



out problems through teacher-student^-di^u^sions) . They continued to 
show a concern about the need to ineXiide jMSsic education" in the • ^ 
\ curriculum. T • * 

THE STUDENT ROLE IN THE SCHOOL AS A WOLE • . ■ ~ 

(a) The Student Perspective _ . • ' - ^ • ' 

One series of questions on the ^studgjitt- November questionnaire addrfessed 

the students' puerceptions^ of the schcHif as^a whole and of theJLr involve- 

ment in it. The majbrity of fetudenta agreed- that there* was a good school 

spirit at Bayridge Secondary School^ As wfe^ll, the majority agreed' that 

in general the people of Bayridge worked well together , Supporting and ' ^ 

encouraging each* other. Most student^ were in agreeme*t-Vith. the school's 

prules ^nd regjilatiohs. Approximately one-fifth felt there were £00 many. 

Few-pf the students . enjoyed their sojourn fn the temporary setting. , As 

•might -be expected, a large majority looked forward to^'moving to the new 

school. * (Table 25k) ^ - "~ , • . . 

Slightly more than a thir4 o^f the^udents saw "quite a bit" or "a 

' /J 

great deal":: of student inf luence|On decisions abotit what happened at 

I . •_ 

Bayridge, although ^n'early half said that there was "some^"- However, a 

i 

large majority <elt that students stjouJ-d have "quite a bit" or, "a fr^at 
deal". of influence. Over half of the stttdents said that they would like- 
to be a nvember of a school committee to' discuss school goals, rules, and 
regulations:. Slightly less than half liked the way that the student 
council was working. About one- fifth had no opinion, of did n^ .respond 
to the question, perhaps an indlcaticm of their not knowirfg about its 
pdtpose and activities. (Table 25A) • ' . 

^ Data from the April questionnaire. revealed that most of the students 
did not want more voice in the setting of rules ^nd regulations for the 
entire school. Onl>i one^third of the resfoiidents disagreed that stuflents 
at Bayridge had enough influence 4n this aKea. Nevertheless,* two-thirds 
of the students Said that there should b^ student participation on staff, 
committees which established^^tfETiool policy^ There is indication that 
students were not always aware of their rote" in school^wide policy-making 
procedures at Bayridge. For example,^ 58% oj" the , students did not know 
how students mifeht have tried to influence the setting of fules and ' 
regulations. (Table 25B) • • 



r 



Rreqtiency. Percentage 



Table 2*i4 • " ' - # 

Si^udents' Peroe^Ubna of Open ^Concept leeme: Noventer 1974 

The're ia a good school spirit at ^ayridge x 
Secondary SchooJL. 

" Strongly agree ^ ^ 

^ Agree- ' / ' * • * * ^ 

Disi4^^5 ^. • 

Strongly disagr€35 1* . . 

In general, do you^eel th«t the people of 
Baysidge :fSeconJary School work together V. 
supp<^ting and encoutaging each other?^ 




There i^, a great deal .6f support and 
* ' encouragement. ' . , 

The.re is some support and 'encouragement ; 

There is not ^ch support" and .encouragements 

^ There-^is little suppott and encourage- 

^ ment; jK> one feems tp know or care what 
^ . -anyonef else daes. ^ t 

I don'-t know. . , ' 

How 'do you feel about the rules and regulations 
in this school? * \ ' ' . 

"^here aire too iiuuly. - 

They ar^ just right. 

. There are nott 'enough. 



) y©u feel about 'sharing this high school 
^1 ' ? ^ 



How do 
with 
\ 

I really like it. . >- ^ 
It's okay. 

, It doesn't matt'ejuone way or the-5ther. 
* ^ I don't like it at all. 

Do stfiudent;^s have a say or influence on decisions, 
about what happens at B^ridge Secondary .Schpoi*. 

Not at all * ' o 

S<^i6e 

Quite a bit 

A great de^l ' * . . ' 



i 90 
49 

. "24 

7 
36 



0* 



47 
i48 
12 



, 28 

' 39 
71 



38 

53 
31 



41.1 
26.9 
11.0 

-3.2 ^ 
16.4 



21.9 
68.8 
5.6 

ft 



12.9 
35.5 
18.0 
32-. 7 



17.5 
42.4 
24.4 
14.3 
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Table 25A (aont^d) 



^po you .thinV/that students dhoulSd Have a 
- say or an- influence on decisions about • ' 
what happens at Bayrldge Secondary School? 

Vot kt all - * 

Some ' 

Quite 'a bit' \ ' 

/ 

A great deal ♦ 

How woul4 you £e^ about becoming a^meiqb^r 
of a school ^committee whic^ would discuss 
school gdais» rules and regulations » aiid so on? 



^ ^requenc^ Percentage 



I would like if. 

<$' 

I would not like it. 

». 

I like the way the student council is 
working. 

Strongly agree 

" Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly disagree • " \ 
No opinion 



2. 
38 . 
68 
106' 



128. 
80 



25 
74 
39 
35 
38 



0'.9 

'V ' 5 
31.3 
48.8 



39.3 
37.0 



•11.5 
34.1 
18.0 
16.1 

' 17.5 
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Students' PercepHone of 'Open. Conoept lasuaa: April 197S 

n^213 ^ ' ' , Frequency Percegtage 

Would you prefer to attend a high school ^ • ^ ^ 

other than B-ayridge Secondary School? W * • . 

No, I would rather stay here. 148 '69.5 

' r • Yes, I would prefer changing schools. ' 26 12.2 

It doesn't mattet one way or the other. 34 16.0 

' Do Vou think that there should be student ' ' 
participation on. staff committees which might 

meet to Establish and discuss school policy? • 
''fes 6 68.5*. 

'-No ^ • , . 17 \' 8.0 

_No dpinion . ^ ^ ' 42 • " 19. 7 • 
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Student^ at Bayridge have enough influence in" 4 . 

the setting of school rules and regulations. 

Strongly agree ' 2i 9.9 

* • ' * * 

Agree- . ' • «5 ^30.5 

* Disagree ' 414^4 ' 19.2 

Strongly disagree 29 - ' 13.6 

No opinion 5I 23.9 

How, if at all, have students at Bayridge / ' . 

tried to influence th'e settirfg of school * 
rules and regulations? • • 9 * 

No response/don' t , know ^\^^J^ 58.2 ^ 

They haven't tried/have had little or . - 

no success, ^ ' 22- 10.3 

Through student committees or groups 

(concerted student action) * 25, 11.7 ^ 

Through' guidance counsellor . ' 2 0.9 ^ 

-Through other 9tafj^ member/staff cotpmittee/ • . 

Principal / . r ' 10 ^ " 4.7 

Studei)t self-regulation/monitorinig each 

other '-s behaviour * ' ' 9 4..2 

Defiance of rule^ and regulations 8 j*8 

4 



Table 2SB '(cont'd) 



How do you feel about the rules and 
regulations In the school now? \ 



* The re a re too many. 
They are juat right. 
There are ^not' enough. 



Who is chiefly responsible .for deciding 
what the rules will be? 

Principal 

Individual teachers « 
Students , ^ 
Staff dommittees 
Don't know 



Frequency Percentage 



44 


■20.7- 


1'34 


62,9 


18 


a:5 






109 


51.2 


4 


.' 1-9 


.9 


4.2 


28 


13.1 


42^ / 


19.7 




> ■ 



A 

\ . 
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Most students (two-thirds) indicated that they were satisfied with 
the existing nitaber of rules and regulations. Pentfrally, students w^ 
expressed^ a displeasure did so because they felt that there were too 
many, rather than too few, rules and regulations. ' (Table 25B) 

Ityas felt^ by slightly ovit half of the students, that the principal 
was chiefly responsible for SMOing yAi^the rules would be. Only four . 
students thoughtv that individual teachers had a major influence, but 
several (one-iifth) stated that staff ' coinmittees were involved itj^making ' 
these decisions. (Table 25B) . , 

(b) The Staff Perspective • ' * 

• ' ^ ' •'• 

When asked, at the end of the first t^, about the overall influence 

tAey felt students had in^ the decision-making process of the school as a 

whole, all respondents indicated that students had/'a Jittle influence." 

However, nearly all teachers agrfeed that they should have more influence' ' 

:han this. Most indicated they should have "some" degree of influence, ; , 

[Kile one person checked "^reat deal." Staff saw the lack of time as 

the major constraint at this time. They also saw a difficulty In that " 

Students did not have enojeh information- to become- too deeply invo]^«%d. 



.staff differed cfver the aB|bit of influence students should have. 

During the second term, all teachers felt tWjJtudent morale In- 
creased relative to what it had Ueen previously. Participation in clubs- 
and sports was ii^nsiderably higher. - Students were seen as more willing 
_to- talk informally with teachers. There was a growing pride in the 
school, with several incidents of student self-disciplinej^- 

Most teachers admitted that the extra free time for students was 
generally u&d for socializing rather than for academic purpo&es, but 
mostt felt that this wap .a legitimate' and even necessary school function. 
One^^Mj^r observed that there had been a great decrease in- "ijoci^lizing" 
during his classes since the institution of the free time. ' ' 

At this time, -th^ staff also was taking step's to include a student 
voice, in their committee structure for the coming year. 

M The Parent Perspective 

\ 

Parent respondents, in general, did not think that the students had a 
great de^ of influence in school matters.^ In the fall term, 22% o^ 
respondents ^greed that students had "quite a bit" 6r "a great deal" of 
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influence/ In the spring term, 19% agijeed, (Interestingly, the "no ^ , 
<ypin^on" category changed from 14% in Novetol)j&r t^o 30% in May, 1975 - , 
perhaps an indication of ihsuf^icient or unclear home-school <*mmunica-'' 
tioiis), ' ' . • 1 

The great majority of the parents agreed that students should have 

T 

^ ' limited involvement with this school-wide level of decision-making. In 
the faO^" term, 75% agreed that studetits should* have fnone** or "some" 
influence; in the spring, 77% agreed,'* (See Tables 13A and.lSB), (See 
also the "Community Involvement" section for more detail,) 

STVIEST PERCEPTIONS OF THE BAYRIDGE PlfOGI^M 
(a) Open Concept < ' 

We asked Students to Indicate what the biggest change for them had been 

-in moVing.from the sSaredSV^ting to the new school building. This was 

an^open-ended question, and on*!ty a small proportion of students failed' 

to respond. We were thus able to discern several categories from the 

varied' replies given. The largest group of students (almost one-third^ 

' commented on the improved atmosphere in the new building, " Typical state- 

ments were that there was a freer, more casual atmosphere and that th^ 

WHlding was less crowded than the temporary location, A small proportion 

of students (20%) mentioned the improved facilities and the changes in 

the physical setting,^ Included here were co^mments ^bout such things 

the carpeting, the bright colours, and the open area classrooms.. Some 

• . students (15%) pointed out the inconveniences and ny.nor problems that^j^ 

were experienced when ^hey first moved into the^building. Construt:tion 

had not yet been completed at the early part of the s^jHester and' there 

were difficulties in adjusting to this noise distraction and the incon- 

venience of n^D having lockers, a cafeteria, etc. Very few students (6%) 

expressed a wholly negative view of the chang^. in location and regret at 

' leaving fne temporary setting. (Table 6, page 139) . 

' . • ^ I 

When asked in which area of the school^ they spent their free period, 
students gaVe a number of replie^.^ An equal proportion (about one-fifth 
in each case) cited either the resource Qentre, the mall area, or the, 
area around the front entrance. Very few said that the time was passed 
in an instructional area. Close- to on^-half of the reepondents reported 
# ' that thi8..period was generally spent talking withi their friends. (Table 
^ 3, page ,137) ^ ' - 
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' (b) Advisory and Supenroiaovy Persons ^ 

In a school such as this, where students are learning, new -roles or »€w \ 
ways of relating to each othep and to the staff, t\\^ guidance or super- 
visory fimctions become an even more integral part of the totaj. progi\pm. 

'^''In April, ve included a nqpiber of specific questions about the ^ 
guidance counsellor. (Table 26.) (This set of questions was not Relevant 
for the firsf term because, at this time, students had selected* cojurses 
without the direct assistance of the guidance counsellor.) * We ^estioned 
students about their choices in selecting an overall program. About a 
third o^he students reported that they selected courses without any 
help. Another third used parents as the main source of heflp. Only 8Z 
used the counsellor^ as the main source of he^^p, while another 11% relied 
on their friends. Most were satisfied with this situation and only 11% 
complained that they did qot have. enough ^help. The mbst salient factor 
in making course selections seems to have been considerartion of the 
future. One-half of the students said that future education and/or 
employment was the main factor. An additional one-quarter said that 
course interest was yie most important factor in choosing their . program. 

While the school counsellor appeared to have a positive easily 
approachable imagi for the majority of the students, a large minority • 
(40%) reported t>iat they had only "vety little" or "some" confidence and 
trust in him and that they f^lt "siighfly free" or "ncrt at all free'' to 
approach him about school-related or persopral problems. " Many students 
had had little opportunity .to get to know the? counsellor. .The rea/on 
most often mentioned for having 'met with him was "timetable problems"- 

followed by" "personal concerns" ^24%). 19% had met with him for 
educational planning, 1'2% for career planni«ig, and 11% for participation 
in^a group discussion^. (Close to half of the students (40%)*, however, 
had not met Vith him at^ all during the semester.) (Tabl^ 26) 

In most schools, the Principal is seen by students as a relatively 
remote person. (See, for example, Firllan and EastabroQk (1972), pp^^ 
15- 3A). As one would expect, the majority of the^ Bayridge stjadents"^ *Ld 
not initially^see the Principal as a highly appl^oachable person. (Table 
27A.) In^Anbet, almost two-thirds of. the students stated that they 



^In answering this question, respondents could select more^ than one 
reason for meeting with the school counsellor. 
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"sometimes qr "almost neVer" felt free to talk to the Principal about 
school matters • About IdX said they felt free "almost always" or "often" 
to talk with him* On theVother hand, about 28% felt that the Principal 
listened to m(d used their\ ideas ab^t running the school. There Was a 
large\minority (aWIbst 32%/^^j^l, who felt that the Principal knew 
and und'^stood the students\ pd^Ht jof^jirtTeW or schpol matters. (Table 
27A.) \v 

By April^'^e sitymtion had changed with proportionately more 
students seeing tl^i^^rincipal as approachable an^ understanding of their 
point's of view. Almost one-quarter of the students said. that they felt 
"very free" or "somewhat free" to talk to the Principal.. Over one-half 
of thq students said they had talked with him on, at least three occasions. 
About 35% of the students agreed that the Principal "often" or "almost 
always" took in to' account the stuents' points of view when decisions 
were made about school matteiTs. Over 40% agreed that the Principal was 
"somewhat" or "very" fair in his treatment of students who had been- 
accused of doing something wrong. (Table 27B.) 

In absolute terms, 4^ would appear* that the pfincipal-student . 
telationship was somewhat weak. Yet relative to the situation iq other 
schools, the -relationship was positive. It also seemed to be improvitjig, 
idth lyroportionately more ^students seeing the^ Principal as someone in ^ 
authority who could be approached and who demonstrated his understanding 
of and support for their concerns. ' ' j • ' 
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Table 26 / • • v . 

Students' Perceptions of the Giddanae Counsellgr Role: April 19-7S 



n-213 ' N . " . 


Frequency 


Percentage 




Who "the ntAin SAlirrP rvf hp In 'fn nhni no 

of your overall program for this year J 






J 


My parents ^ 


69 ^ 


32.4^ 




Friends 

m 


24 i' 






\ 4> Guidance Counsellor 
\ Nobody helped me 


16 

74 . 


7.''5 
32.7 , 




^ ' Other * ' ' 


• - 13 


6.1 


• 


Do you feel that you had enough assistance in 
^iiuuoxiij^ yuux. uuuloco luj. ncXL years ^ 








" Yes y 






• 


• • 




11 1 
11 • i 


In general, how ire^^ypi^ feel to approach 
,the school coiinsellor-^tr you have- any school- 
'related or. persi^j^ai problems? 


• 




> 


Very free 


57- 


26. 8f 




Somewhat .free • ^ 


49 


23.0 




•Slightly free 


44 


.20Mr * 




Not at all free ^ 


40 






* % V \ ^ 
How much conf^^nce and trust do you have in 
the guidance coiittBell^rT v ^ 

Very little - • 


X 34 > 


V - 16.0 ' 

• 




•Some' 


/ 54 25.4 




l^UXUC a DlL 


J -44 ' 


20.7 




A OT*A a ^ A A o 1 

V 

Have you personally met with the scho^ ^- 

COlinflpl 1 nv ^\\'\ ft ftphnnl VPaT" FoY" an\T 
^^uxiocxx^^ uiixo o^iiLJLJX jrCcix i.ux ciiiy Oi LIlc 

following reasons? 
Timetable problems ' 


4i*. . 

% 


\ 21.15 
• 




' • Yes ' • 


. 93 


43.7 . . 




No 


88 


,41.3 " 


r 


Educational Planning 








Yes 


40 


18.8 





No • . ; 12L 56.8 

No response- 23.9% \ 
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* tTdbU 26 i( cont'd) 



Career Planning 



Yes 
No 



^ No' response. « 24.9% 



Jo share In^a group dflkussllon 



I' 



No 

No response J 22 . 5% 



Personal \:oncernd 



Yes . 
No • • ' 
^Nor response = 19a22 



Frequency Percentage 



26. 
133 



23 
141 



51 
120' 



12.2; 
62.4 

y 

10.8 

66. 2L - 



23.9 
56.3 
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Table 27 ^ ^ ^ • . 

Studsnte' Perceptions of pie ^ Prvfiaipal : - November 1974.- . 

n«219 • ' < * •„ Frequency 

'0 Do thln^c that the Principal knows arid 

undelBtands ^he' students* pointtf pf view on r 
'school matters? , ^ ' v 

^ Almost al^ye ' ' . ^ ' . . 31- 

• ^' * , often \ ' 3J8 . 



'Soisg^^mes . 74 

Almost nd|^r 55 

Do you feel free to talk to^^yoyr Principal 
about school' matters? ^ ' ^ *\ ' ^ ^ ^ 

^ * "^Aliuost '^always " \ 

' ' ^f ten ^ * 

\ Sometimes - ^ ^ 38 

♦ ' ' * * Almost neveif " "i07 



' Does the Principal listen xo and use students' 

idea9 about theWy ^he» school is run? \ ^ 

" i m " ' Almost always ' . ^ ' ' , ]Z2 . 

Often . ; - 39 




60 



' ^ Sometimes* • 

Almost never> - ^ ' . ^ 
No opinidn ^ 34 



lis the/Principal ^air and-uncierstandirig in his 
t^atqj^nt of students- who have been apcu^ed of • 
•cWjing something wrong?. ' • - : 

• ^ - Very fair « 46 

' ^gM'hat.fMr- J^-^^ >2 

• * • . Slightly faip ^ ' ' \ 30 

^ . . , . ^ Nort at -all f JJ.r * ' . 39 

4/' ^ No opinion' ' * . , 

• • « * 

% / In general f how free do you feel to approach the ' ' 

'Principal 6f Bayridg«l * ' 

^ , ^ > ' ; . - 1 . 

Very free ^ ^ 15' 

• ♦ Somewhat, free • 38 

. ' y ► Slightjy free " 49. 

^ ' Not at all al^ . 



Table 27 (cont'd) 



^ ^^rgquency Percentage 



How inany„ times* this semester have you 
perSonally talked with the. Principal? 



Never, , 
Once or twice 
Three to four times 
Five more times 



Do you think the Principal takes inta account ^ 
the students' point of. view when decisions are 
made about school matters? 

^, - - . , -/ 

Almost ^tMays 
■ . ' Often, 

* Sometimes 

Almost nevej^ * 
No opinitjn , 



92 

55. 
27 
19 




43.2 
25.8 
12.7 
8.9 



19.2 
16.0 
21.6 

W.7 



Looking back over th'is first yjear of operation, t;he observer can note 

mucfi in' the school Which suggests a high level of support for student 

involvement .in the school' s ,ac1^i^ies. All three of the major constituent 

groups - students, teacherfe, and parents - accepted the school's philos-^ 

ophy of sttkient-centredness and tfhe goal of student self-fulfillment. In 

general, the students found the staff witling , to provide instructional 

learning' opportunitjr. The majori^ of 'students saw teachers as open and 

approachable if they. had pVoblems or concerns. Moreover , ©when students 

had gone to staff with^^heir concerns, a sizeable proportion of them 

(although not quite a majority) saw fheir ideas being incorporated into 

M - 

classroom or school decision-making. The organization' of the program 
^supported tjie phiioso{{hy ,of dlelf- development with one regular "free" 
period scheduled daily for ea kh ft trcTd^en^ and a double lunch period. 

^Yet there were, at the time, certain bar^riers to student involvement. 
A number of parents Expressed concern tfiat there was too much freedom in 
the school; those parepts whey accepted the general ideology of individual 
growth' and development felt that thei^must be considerably more direction 
provided by the staff,^ with specific rules or regulations to govetn 
student behaviour or deportment and a curriculum which specified and* 
emphasized basj^c skill areas. Th^ students in general' seeme.d uncertain 
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about how their "freedom" Mght be exercised/ A number expressed concern 
about other students'' behavioft in cl«9ses (better participation) and in 
non-teaching areas: "A }j^M>^f kids are just fool^ a#Plmd." 

It seemed^that moire, atftention was needed to learning to^use freedom. 
Perhaps there shoftld be provision for students to discuss issues like 
independent st«dy or self-responsibility and to examine, ^th objectively 
an^ subjectively, the process involved as they aftempt to achieve these 
objectives. Schools might consider the' possibility of having student 
professional activity days ,in connection with teacher professional 
activity days. , . , 
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~\' 1 Bayridge^in Retrospect 



r m ' ^ ^ ^ 

Miles (flf77) suggests three criteria of^saccess in implementation: 
H) features in pract^^^e ylrtch are "congruent with the e^ential or core 
• vision which planners had for the school." 

(2) ' ab^pity of the school to cope with problems * 

(3) user or stakeholder satisfaction . 
There is no question that the' first criterion was not meti It ifi 

difficult to assess the- second one. ^Stakeholders- satisfact i^?r^t^ jabi 
.hi^h in relation to the goals for the, school. Why was there minj.mal 
progress despite (or perhaps because of)^ such a long planning period? ^ 
' Let' us review the main objectives of Bayridge: 

Strategies * ' ' 

(1) to create a rple f^ students of responsible engagement in a largely 
^ self-flirected program- 

(2) to permit teachers to perform as professionals engaging in curriculum 
^ development*, practice, and evaluation in their own subject area, and 

- • school-wide decision-making rather than pursuing housekeeping or 
clerical chores. • 

(3) to promote community involvement in a total , learning program. 

(4) to promote a learning environment of inquiry as ort>osed to* relatively 
passive acceptance of what is presented. 

The most ^pmmon apprqach to change in schools has been one where the 
specific chan^Bs) or innovation(s) has (have)\been identified by a 



f conic 

g^enior educator /administrator find then plotted on flow charts for imple- 
mentation - teachers have been expected, so it #fcetns, to follow the 
appropriate rules and regulations. -Thiis unilateral approach to change ^ 
makes three assumptions: tbe educator /administrator knows the conditions 
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of the school and its clasaroomsj the iiiq)leme»tation process can be 
specified and articulated as a selves of behavioural steps; teachers and 

* students can, and will, accept And follow the , steps. Only infrequently 
have those who use a program^be^n directly involved'' in t^e"^t'otal process, 
Fullan (1972) examines this issue in* sgme. depth. User-centred models do 

, exist^ however,^ Sieber (1972), Bentzen (197^), and Elliott and Adelman 
(1974)>^ for exampl^, have reported cases, where there have been attempts 
to prbvide'a stricture of support for users wherein they defiM their 
needs and .then. develop appropriate solution^; these researchers present 

^ data which support the general effectiveness of this approach. 

At Bayridge Secondary School, there was an atteiiq)t to follow^ user-* 
centred approach. During the first stage of planning there were definite 
attempts to provide opportuindties for a number of persons to voice their 
qoncerns and ideas. Most .of the attempts were initiated by the superin- 
tendent of the area in which the* new School was to b'e situated. The 
attempts or strategies included: (1) the creation of planning committees 

' with relatively open membership; (2) informal talks among teachers; and 
(3) more formal writt.en or oral present'atiW tq the' planning committees. 

' Par^ts of students did not appear to exercise a direct influence.' While 
there was provision fo;^ student ajid parent membership on the committees 
(parent represenjtatfves from an area curriculim committee, and student 
representatives from the plosest secondary school^s student government 
body had been invited), -fc4jpse two groups did not become involved in the 
committees' work.^ * 

active committee members^ included teachetrs^ department heads, 
vic^principals, principals, the area Superintendent, and sevei^al members 
from the mnlstry's regional office and Queen's University Faculty of 
Educati^. As a result of their exchanges over approximately a two-year 
period (Planning Phase I), the members of the committee concerned with 
the school's program formulated a definite conception of the proposed 
school - its curricular program, its staffing, its architecture, and its 
general philosophy. However, this was^one prior to the hiring of the 
Principal and his staff. (As we have also pointed out, with the new 
Principal and a new aiVa superintendent at the beginning af Planning 
Phase II, there was a shift in emphasis to a slower, more developmental 
approach to. change rather than a move to establish numerous innovations) / ' 
The majority of the school's ,staff had very little opportunity to become 
familiar with the goals and activities as formulated during -the earlier 
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as they wBre communicated (perhaps more liaplicftly than explicitly) by 
the Principal during ^taff interviews and early staff meeting^. 

Up to the end of their first year at*Bayridge, staff members appear 
to have been collectively able to do little detailed planning of their 
new rofes* Most of the staff were hired in April and May, 1974. ' In. this 
period, they were almost totally absorbed*by theii; own ^nd-of-the-school- 
year responsibilities. • During th^ summer, with the pressure to develop^f 
curriculum activities from general guic^^elines, to order texts and other 
,supplies, they had little* o^jfctunity to consider new ideas let alone. to 
. formulate ways to enact .them. Furthermore; the fact lihat tbey move^ into 
a traditional building in shared facilities^ for the first four^jponths 
(September - December, 1974) also inhibited innovative plan^t^ng. They 
had no private^taff planning room or common meeting area. As a result, 
in the short run,^as one would have predicted, the teachers retafned a 
number of tiieir former practices ^or alternatively depended upon the ' 
Principal (and on any "leaders" who* emerged from within the staff) for 
. direction. » * / ' 

^ Students, as well, had little orientation to the new program and no 
jlfeparatiop for their new roles or for tliose which their teachers might 
^adopt. Their expectations, in general, had emer^d through exchanges 
With parents and older siblings atid peers who were familiar with more 
'traditional student roles. The first few months in the^shar'ed facilities 
tended either to reinforce these expectations or to cr'&^te' a conflict 
because o5 i^ftonsistencies between th^-^a^ucational practices of some 
Bayridge staff and the rules, regulations, and practices of the host 
school. . - ' ■ ■ , * , 

Of course, after only one year of- operation, it was premature to 
evaluate^tTie successf ulness of ^e Bayridge program. We can report, 
however, on the process of implementing the new program, the dynamics "of : 
(i) new role negotiat4.ons , e.g. principal-student-teacher-parent, 
student-student, teacher-teacher, and subsequ^t role changes^ (2) new 
organizational structuring, e.g. the fiat non-departmeatal "system and 
timetabling; (3) internal and e^rnal autonomy/dependency relationships, 
e.g. staff-school board. 



See Appendix 
• 
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At this point, it is useful to refer to ^the Paradigm for the Analysis 
ot Change (see* page 3). j \^ ^ • ' 

■ - . . ' . ' ' ' 

PLANNING PHASE I: m)B^ IDENTIFICATION (1969-1973) 
Socnal Fordes 

Initially^ rapid populatrtn 'growth was projected for theVrea. Young 
families had begun to move into tljis a^ea and the existing schools were 
overcrowded. Industry was also- moving in. Land 'values had accelerated.' 
and the taj^ base Was increasrng. ^ thj'cfther hand, sever^^f tbe' other 
schools Jn the County had begun to experience, &^at least to anticipate, . 
falling enrolments^ Most of' the people of the imme(|iate community were' 
relatively well educated and seemed, to espouse many of tij^ "progressive" 
educational ideas. • ' ^ 

Social Roles ' ■ # # 

The superintendent responsible for' Mrea had a reputation of being 
^ far-sighted, enthusiastic, and able to get things done. The Chairman af 
the Board and his coll^^ues saw hiA as dynami^, decisive, and ready to- 
act on the basis of both resea^rch and personal conviction. ^Tea*chers,. 
principals, and parent groups who had .worked with him or who had observed 
him spoke highly -of his J^adership and guidance. ^ / ' 

Strategies ^ 

When the opportunity was presented, a la?|^juimber of^the County t-eachers 

came forward to^begi^i working as a committee on a^lan for a new concept 

for the educatipnal complex. At the begijming^the area 8uperiGten4ent 

seemed to initiate many of the ideas for th^ new school, its form, and 

its philosophy. As time went on, however, the committee members became ^ 

^ more independent, breaking into task groups with the a^a superintendent 

playing niore of a co-ordinator and J.ess of an initiator role. In retro- * 

/ 

^ spect, it seems that they shared the a^^perintendent' s general educational 
philosophy and accepted many of his ideas, but were capable of working 
'Out ideas on their own. These people, the "reprjasentativefi" of those 
who would eventually be using the new school, pame to see Jhemselves as ' ^ 
the real planners of the new school. Sarason (1972) provides a descrip- 
tion of such a planning cadre - a group of people working on a coittDon 
problem independently of t^e larger community, tendings to grow in a direction 
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Incomprehensible to*"7Rfeir co-workers and associates who had not experi- 
enced the learning process undergone by th^ committee members. As a 
result, although the general goals may 'be sharedj by al^, certain of the 
specific goals and means of reaching them will be unknown and frequently 
rejected by those not intimately involved. 



PLANNING PHASE II: OPERATIONAL! ZING THE PROBLEM/GOAL (2973-74) 
Social Forces * ' " ♦ 

I 

At this time, thfi growth rate pro^cted for the area wa^ challenged and J 
a much more conservative rate was calculated, with the growth c}xtve 
levelling off and then eventualTy falling. Various individuals and groups 
began to quest:^on the adequacy of the. County's educational program - e.g. 
basics were being neglected. With a sudden population growth, many new 
houses were being built, and some ar^ works services had to be quickly 
extended, with a result,ant tax increase. It was feared tha^the con- ^ 
struction of a new high school, so architecturally modern,^^^^^ push 
the mill rate even higher. ^^^vl^ 



Social Roles 



The committee itself seemed not to take into account the changes in the 
soei^'l forces'. They had continued to plan for a large composite school. 
The superintendent and Board officials engaged in a lengthy debate with 
the Ministry over the size of the proposed school. Early^in 1973, the 
plans had been accepted for a school two-thirds the size of that originally 
planned. Board officials decided to hire a principal who would become 
involved with the final drafting of the school and its program. The area ^ 
superintendent resigned to move to a new position with a different Board. ^' 
His replacement, although with the Board throy^^ut tj>ii/ period, had had ' 
no direct involvement with the planning committee. 

Strategies ' s j • 

The newj^ appointed Principal was to develop the details of the new school 
and its program; presumably (its members thougKt) he would be working with 
the committee. and building on its previous work. The Board, on the 
recommendation of the original area superintendent, sponsorfed the Principal 
at an International Management Training for ^ducatioltal Change confrftence,, 
where ^he ^panded and developed a number of ideas for the school program.. 
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The Principal, on his return, assumed the function of ^he planning cpm-, 
mlttee. The former superintendent and the committee had left a legacy of 
user involvement in planning the school program and flexibility in the 
physical design of - the school. The f undajiental concept underlying the 
Princip ^^B ^ jgategies in preparing ifor the school's opening* was that 
change. is by nature developmental* - that the. people who «re to use any . ^ 
new practices must be involved in working out the operation of the' inr^^ 
tended chang^. fo 'facilitate the invol^te^^eht of the school staff, he 
proposed a flat organization - one without vice-principals or department 
^head positions. Planning, "decision-making, and policy ^6rmation were to 
be done through a committee structure. Money "saved" by not having 
administration allowances was to be used for p^araprof essional and other 
a§.sistance, so thacS^chers might have time and' energy to be pro^ssional. 

THE THINGS WE' CANNOT CHANGE - THEIE IMPLICATIONS FOK THE IMPLEMENTATION 
PHASE 

Social Forces 

The former committee members had discussed with teacher colleagues acr<5ss 
the Couhty-It^ieir expectations for the new school - its philosophy, its ^ 
curricular program, its organization. Although the philosophy remained 
relatively unchanged, aspects of organization and curriculum were at 
variance with the way in which the school eventual Ijr^^olved - e.g. flat 
organization rather than deanships overseeing related departments, and 
(Initially at least) conventic^hal curriculum rather than integratHgT ^ - 
studies. ^^y^ 

the Conrrty's student population had begun to stabilize. Several 
schools experiencing declining enrolments foimd themselves with redundant 
staff — the first source of teacher recruitment for the new school. We'. 
would' emphasize,, however, that in no cases was there a situation of simple ^ 
stgff-tmansfer - redundant, teachers were not automatically absorbed by 
the new school - there was a selectfon process.' The n^ school's student 
population was not defined until April so staff could' not be hired until 
afte^ate in the Spring term preceding the school's opening. 

The co^milttee structure concept could not be developed until the 
Rummer - a time committed fdr summer school and general vacatiop. Any . 
new curricula had to be developed duripg the sunmer as well.. Classroom 
equipment had to be.ordere*. Sarason (1972) has pointed out that pressure 
to engage in these expedient^ immediately necessary activities results 
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in planners losing sight of their new program - they ultimately return 
(or wisk to return) -t«-t he j^rogram with which th*y are familiar, ^ 

Building delays postponed constructipn completion from September, 
1974 to January, 1975- Temporary accommodation had tor be fousar Tfiiree * 
choices were cwlSidered: ,(1) to hold staggered classes with" either the 
closest high school or elementary school^ ^2) to have concurrent classes 

with a more distant high school where, -because of a falling student en- 

^ -I 

-rplment, a number of vacant classrooms existed; (3) to conduct the — 
school in a collection of portable classrooms.* The second was chosen as 

, the most expedient course - staggered classes inconvenience .two school 
populations and the Board and Principal *did not wish to force an already 
full and established school to accommodate 250*guests"; a collection of, 
portable classrooms, while providing sepaiiateness and distinctiveness 

^ for the new school and its people, could not accommodate'science or 
physical education programs (there J.s also a high cost in setting thea 
up -moving, servicing, etc.)- (Appendix E provides a brief account of 

• the implications of schools sharing the same physical plaiyt.) 

The ordering of equipment and^upplies was delayed, ' Teachers un- 
accustomed to such "administrative'* tasks - i*e^. duties normal^ perform- 
ed by department heads -^had to le^n their new^roles.^ The factor, plus 
the lack of a buil^ding tc^^house materials, postponed delivery by nearly 

one. year. With inflation, prices soared - all items budgeted for could 

* 

not be purchased. Teachers,- uncertain or ambivalent about their new 
roles as decisiort-makerl, began to experience a sense of futility with 
r^ird to spending so many extra hoars in planning a progran^ which could 
not be supported. ' A number of teachers could pot see how the administra- 
tive savings were ^^ing used to help ease their load: they felt thft 
their classes were^Jiisfr as large as those in other schools; they taught 
-as many classes; they had no department heads to develop curriculum dr* 
to provJ.de curriculum rraources and no vice-principal to discipline way- 
ward students. (Authors' note: of cdurse, the vice-principal's role 
involves B^h mote than the disciplining of students.) 

Social R(3les ' ' * 

' There were five sets of social roles affecting the implementatiJI^phase 
of the school's program: the students', parents', teachers', principalis 
and external sppervisory/adminst rative sta f f *s> ^ We vill identify the 



qature of each of these role sets, both as they existed before the creation/ 
. o# the new school and as they were to develop to permit the implementation 
t)f the new program. . * 

The student role was n6 longer one of relative passivity and teacher- 
dependence, but rather one of self-directiveness aixi Independence - i.e. 
^self-responsibility. This requires active participation in th^ school's 
various programs and assumes involvement in school.. ' Parents were, expect- 
ed to be knowledgeable aboUt the school and to move toward greater in- 
.vplvement in decisions and to participate in a' number of the school 
^ograms. The teachers' role was based on a non-directive relationship^ 
witfi the Principal and involved jbint decipion-making (with fellow 
teachers, the Principal and, in some instances, students and parents)' on 
the various aspects of the sthool: curriculum,^ inter-discipliriary pro- 
grams, equipment, classroom and school guidelines or policy. The ^ 
Principal's role was not that of director and determiner of programs and 
teacher and student .behaviour, ke was rather a colleague providing per- 
\ sonal support and encouragement, a facilitator ^nd mentor at the individual 
X»vel. These four internal role sets depended upon the develcypment of 
new personal and group relationships among students, staff and Prfhclpal 
particularly, so that collective decision-making could be encouraged. 

. We will^now examine the external role set. While it is true that 
the role of the supervisory and administrative staff had changed from ^- 
the "inspector" role of the previous decade, the change seemed to be one ^ 
•more of performance than of expectation. That is, teachers, students, 
and parents .tended to expect the "inspector" role/despite supervisory 
and administrative staff- attempts to "perform" supportively , or in a 
supplementary capacity. The supervisory and administrative staff tended ' \ 
to be cast in a directive, judgmental, and evaluative rol^. • In general, / 
the Board of Education .was seen as guardian (5f the purse, the constrainer 
of equipment purchase. With accountability becoming a more salient iss\e, 
there^ seemed a greater tendency for Board members to play a morej|plidgmental 
or e>^^luative rde. If the Board in the past has acted only in accord-- 
ance witR established practices and if, at the present, there is 11 ' 
incomplete data base - i.e. all perspe/ctives or dimensions of the matter 
^ are not presented - a new and unique program cannot be dealt with ade- 
quately. For example, if the Board has always reacted to final produces 
(actual or projected outcomes or results of an innovation), it cannot be ^ 
expect efi to support a groctos in which the outcomes are not £ully 
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predictable, A Board » generally tends to be universal in its application, 
to be concerned abayjt precedent - what is good forgone school is good <or 
all schools; what is provided for one school will be deinanded by all 
schools. It may be that its^ members as a whole are not aware that ceV tain 
factors may be crit^fel detejnninants in dtie sitOation and yet not neces 
'sarily required in a second. More^ plractic^lly ^ Board members may wish to 
develop universally applied policies and practices because of actual 
experiences - e.g. when a certain resource was provided fo"r one school, 
it was demanded by the parents and staff of othei; schools. 

Strategies 

Be'fore we examine the stratdgies of implementatrlon, Tet us review 
Bayridge*s objectives as we have noted them: '* ^ ' , 

(1) to cr^te a role for students of responsible engagement 'in a largely 
self-directed program, - * 

(Z) to. permit t^Bkers to perform as professionals engaging in curriculum 
development, practice, and evaluation In their o|(i subject area and 
school-wide decision-making rather than pursuing housekeeping or. clerical 
chores. - ^ 

(3) «rto promote community involvement in a total learning prqgram. ^ * 

(4) to promote a learning environment of inquiry as opposed to rela- 
tively passive 'acceptance of what is presented.* 

Clearly Bayridge is not unique, for these oTjjectives are accepted or 

given philosophical support by a number of schools. What differentiates 

schools, is the practice or' the process whereby these objectives are 

* 

achieved or not achieved. Let us now examine how these objectives were 
to be achieved in Bayridge . ' - 

The original planners had pre-determined one strategy - the open 
space; flexible design ot the building. The location and des^.gn of the 
resource centre was a second pre'-determined strategy. Inforn^ix:^ about 
the educational. philosophy from the planning committee members and sub- 
sequent statements by .the Principal^as he 'discussed aspects of the new 
school's program with other School staffs during^teacher recruitment, 
with incomirlg students and their parents, and with individual staff ' 
•applicants ^t the time of their interviews, led, to a general expectation 
pf the program and how it irtight operate* "Prlrnclpal determined a 

second strategy - the^flat organizational structure. As well, he offered 



to the Bta'ff^the possibility of including students and pacTents as c{ 
iplttee members, ...» > • - 

V majoj barrier to pursuing' each of these objectives seems to have 

beeki a tendency on the part of people in the school ^pt to consider thei^ 
b^Savioural implication^, for example, what does it mean behaviour ally 
for^-Audents and teachers if students are to be self -motivated and self- 
responsible? What skills and attitude changes on the part of students'* 
and teachers are necessary? What accommodations need to be made for |F 
teacher and student individual differences in- terms of development and 
. ....capacity? ^ What mechanisms and resources are required to f £fcilitate the 
change? ' . ' , ' 

Traditionally^ teachers in general have wofked relatively indep^n- 
^ dently in self-contained classrooi^p. The open^area, flexible space 

changed this condition. Not only are there new roles to be learned, but 
f the learning process is --highly visible. ^ * * ^ 

; Gross et al (1971) have identified two type^oJ barriers to imple- ^ 
menting educational innovatio.n: (1) psychological or normative barriers 
e.g. the individuals who "usfe" the innovation are^unclear as. to what 
- their n^wToles are, what they entail and, as a result, they lack the- 
. capability in temJ^^of skills and knowledge to perform these new roles; 

(2) structural or mechanisticl^arrier's - e.g. materials, equipment-, and 
^other human resources are not available to support the new roles, and 
^ • accustomed timetabling, grading practices and routines, , etc: are incom- . 
patible with' the new program, - / ' 

One approich to resolving these problems, of course, would have been 
to adopt a more directive, unilatera]# leadership style. (TJiis, however, 
seems inconsistent with contemporary values af^ shared decision-^king.) 
As we have seen, the approach adopted by th^* Principal was to pronpte a 
"staff-determined approach, Initially there seemed to have been a higK 
level of suppor^t for this concept. As the. year progressed, staff re- • 
• actions changed. Charters and Pellegrin. (1973) have analysed four base- ^ 
studies^^ in which ;here was^a "staff-determined" feature. (The specific 
innovation wW differentiated staffing.) ^ Briefly, they identified the / 
following barriers . • ' ' ^ ' - 

(1) The innovation or organizational change tends to.be described or 
referred to in abstract, gfobal terms emphasizing benefits to be realized 
^ than^th^natute of the changes themselves: 

.■ . ■ \ •, 
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(2) TeaChecs, even under conditions Vhere ithey chpose the situation, 

oftep •have.li'ttle Ij^ais knbving 'the^ mature of tUl^ change ta which • 

• - • ' ' ^ ■ ^ 

they ar^ cothmittlng themselves, since the specific ptogram is still to 

bd* developed; neither, tfre costs nor th§ benefits can yet'be assessed. 

(i) ' Where ''«ta|f-determihation". is an toverarching value, leaders t:end 

to ^ervene as little as ppssible. Tbiis may iJe perceived by the Qtaff 

'*»',» * 
as a lack of appropriate resource suppart and as the absepce of psyfho- 

logical si^port. from admlnis txa t ioti . It may also lefad to problems at a 



Lsujaticjh 

later stag?»^if the leaders *lE3|H|^ble for the "succtes" of the school 
haVe to intefvetie at a crisis 'Staj|g^. thereby creating stti||;rt with the , 

fstaff*. * ' ^ ' «^ r ! 

(4) Members of the teaching staff may not wa^e^ksarily be 'dlear ft to 

what the ciiange is^ nor^-tan they easily w'oVk thi*s,out under conditions ' • 
of competing time demands^ lack of a stru^fj^e and lack of experience in 
coljB^i^ decision-jnaking, Tea^chers are expected to canry. out their, . ^ 
normal ti*ra0consuming instructional' duties," while simultaneously figuring 
.out how to^Wprk with other teachetrs in team-jr committee decision-making. 

(5) . While the change implies^^th^t "they" are to become largely responsible 
for defining th^ new program^ th« ind^^idual teacher may not be cleat* on 
^low his responsibility can actually ^be carried out. Since most Individuals 
may feel t?h:^. way ^.^ there is ho -"collective'L.responsibilj.ty. This' situation ' 
is c(MiP)unded by point (3)>^above. > * 

THe rtrae schedule for implementing and earring out the new program ' 
may be utfrealistically short, Exacerbating all of the above problems.-' . 
(7) Finally, a consequent* which eventua^y becoifles an added barrier 
is , that the J^'costs" of particijJation (role overload,- d,iversit)h from core> 
'teaching,^ &j)ustr a ticta at lack of progress, lack «^ rewards) may begin td 
otitweigh the benefits ,^and people may lose comrali^erit &nd/pr leave. . (^^ee — 
•also Fullen and Poinfret, 1^7> ^ox an analysis, of implementation problems.) 
r ' 'Jo. whjtt extent^ h4ve the^e factors existed at^Bayridge? The |irst 

factpr, the abstract nature of* the innovation, applies in one sens^ but 
* not^arnot^er^,^ The ger^lf^nature of the program was underatod^ 'to ' be 
,jl(t#ient-centr^d, ' and^^o^^ specif ic innovations were not d^finfed con- 
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on the ottjer hand, there was ng belief . on tjie 
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s was the case., /fills Is very ifapor^nt because^ 



case. 

' ^in the inhoyatiQ^^^^^idi€^s by Chajj^ters ^d Pellegrfn* there was tMLs 
belief - that is, thtre was 'the l^derst^ndlng that they had a flfcrticular 
innovation cai^fcecl "differentiated staffing ^nd the task* was ,to implement 
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if.' When the staff 'was Jiired at Bayrillge, there were no pr6gran|^n^^|[| 
tions,i.but only plans to work towards theia. On the other hand, staff 
believed that they. themselves would be "freed">from a tiumber of routine 
tasks through the use'^of paraprofess^onals ; thife enabling them ^o be 
actively engaged in , curriculum development, school program development,, 
and decisio^^king. ^ ^ V 

\ ^Factor^a does* seem to apply to the staff at Bayridge. They did 
'Commit theiSelv^s, however, as callectiVe dec is ion- makers in a flat 
organizational structure without clear on the costs and benefits. 

Th-ere was a general expectation that ther^'wou^d be demands, but these 
wou^d be self-determined. an;i there was- no doubt an expectation that they 
woA^d be self-controlled. , ^ 

Factor three- is visr^ difficu^'t to assess because it relates to the ' 
development of a fine bala etween staff determihation and adminis- 
trative support. In general, the Principal did not ^^jxtervene . In'fact, 
at times staff criticized him for not intervening and stating school' 
policy^articularly in the , area of student behaviouf*^ ''On thegDther 
hapd; other staff members. Stated that adi&inistrative non-interference was 
highly 4esir^le. , The latter^ groups felX strongly that the problem lay 
'^^'l^^^/ members not being' comm-it^d to takipg time to work out collectl^ 
solRyil^pns. ^ ' 

• Factor four concerns the need for time and^a structur^ to defipe 
the'ijlsw programs. This will ^Iways be a problem, but the question is^ 
"Are^there specif ic ways or plans for addressing it?" First, the-re was „ 
a'^mmittee structure for collective decisiol-making . Second, there 
wef^^ plans to use the finances saved on supervisory s%af,f to provide' 
time And fi^jfJpaaraprofes'sional) to tea;>h^r/ to enable them to* spend 
time def inin^he^new program. Committees, were expected ta.be self- 
motivated and 5eJ.f-directed^The Principal wanted to determine ^^^h^e 
.taf f the seyera:i t^sk areas and then to support each committee to 
determine its organization, terms of reference, and leadership. It 
seemed to Accepted that through cross-membership and 'info^rmal dis- ^ 
cussions (the staff consisted of 18),- the deliberationi^|Of each committJe 
wo^uld become common knowledge. Some teachers were uncertain of the 
contriblition student members might Biake. There was' also some concern . 
that the presence of ^ti^dents might inhibit candid exchanges among. staff. 
Staff as a whole seemed unclear .as to how specifically the^"saved" mohey 
should bemused. Even at the end of the y6ar, most did not know the 
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details *of its use.l There was no scheduled time JEor committee meetings. 
Co-ordinating or participating in extra-durricular^ activities for students 
and the school, in gener£ll, absorbed the noon and aftSr-sch4ol ti,me of a 
large 'majority* of stdffC' Fitting in meeti^^^^becam^ increMingity dif;fi- 
cult. Attendance was low, particularly at those times when^members weire 
not facing a crisis - staff had "more Important things to do," 

Clarity about .responsibility,- factor Siy^t we have already in- 
*'p dicdted also seemed to beya ,signifj^cant issue. In particular, there was 
^ * the problem* of how individual committees leamed|||o establislf their own 
internal member responsibilities^ as well as ^^^H ^responsibilities vis- 
a-Vis the rest of the staffs and other school c^^titJ^cies, •This has 
already been ediscussed at some length above (see pages 147-149, 132-156). 
Th^re was also the problem of responsibility for student behaviour out- ^ 
side a, -specific classroom. While most staff accepted the conrcept of - V 
student responsibility, a number felt' that' fhere should be school policy ^ 
set 'to govern general attendance, to determine codes or standards of ' 
^behaviouF, and to^^pecify outcomes for any mi'sde^ieanor . 

Time schedule, as a barrier, is another^ factor at Bayridge which 

appears to have been formulated^dif ferently than g|p most new innovative 

schools with jwl|ich we are familiar. The* principal explicitly took a 

longer time per spec five to facilitate more contprehensive and systematic 

{ . . 

development of the new programs. At £he time of .writing it is too early 

to determine^ if ' theJLohgei;' time perspective taken by the Principal will 



rjBSult in- definite incremental changes or whether it will cause tl 
momentum for ch^fige to fall victim to routine.. A critical aspect of this 
factor will be whether or not thl?* staff continues, to accept l,t. This 

• •' & • . 

1 ■ % . 

Much of.it seemed to be used to hire people^to perform generally routine 
tasks full-time - library technical services, guidance record-keeping, 
office routines - ar to. support individua^l Rrp*essiMial development (e.g., 
visits to other schools, conf erencesf) . Actually, alsmall school seems 
to be penalized when a general formula or rule of thumb i$ applied to all 
schools in which the number of teachers, support stSaff, etc. are deter- ' 
mined by the number^ of^ students. For example, each schQol must have 
office staff, library staff •guidance staff, and subject area staff. It 
i» not' always 'possible' to buy ^iJkttions of people/ s 'time and there is ^ 
basic amount of work to be done even with a minimum number of students, 
t/hat is'^h/B difference In the time required for office staff to set up 
and main^ln routines for 250 students and 500 students, or in the time 
required to maintain library resources for 250 people to use five tim% * 
a day and i'ot 626 students to us^ twice^a day? . , . 
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aspect, of course, is.rela'ted to Charters an<f Tellegrin's final fvtor, * 
the costs of ^ participation. 

At the end of the first year, "costs" did not appear to outweigh 
"benefits." Two staff members left for employment with other Boards, a 
jiot, unusual picture. While'all staff Had criticisms Vf' the program, they 
all had positive solutions. One of the final professional activity days . 
was devoted to generating (lata for a "handbook" wl)ich \j0uld contain a 
statemeift of the exfsting philosophy, objectives, a*d practices of 
Bayridge. A second day was spent examining the paraprof^sio'nal role.. 
Tbe budget was reviewed and a rationale developed to request additional^ 
funding f.rom the Board. Consideration was given to including parents 
and students on committees. One committee, as we have stated, ^ made. 

^cific recommendations for student membership. It seemed to us, that 
f orj the most part, these activities came about through the efforts of key 
.individuals on staff. Without these. or similar individuals, we wonder 
Uf the activities would have occurred. On the other haiid, staff had 
ateeed on most i&sues. The year ended with a feeling of optimism not 
merely relief. 

Sarason (1972) has exa^ed' the predictable problems that new set- 
tings face, and how new settings^ fkil to develop their innovative i>r0mise^. 
Since many of Sarason' s ppints concern the type^ of problems just dis- 
cussed, we will r^ort his miin observations briefly. 

In our reading of his work, we take the*following points, as repre- 
senting major problems that must be addressed (but usually ^re. not) in . 
the creation of new settings, ^ *^ 

Realistic Timetable - In virtually every situation Sarason examined,' 
he faund the leader%r other authorities had an ainrealiatically short 
timetable within which tliey expected significant change to occur (1972, 
p. 61 yii) ^ Because thBy underestimated the complexity of social change, 
and because the tijiestable was unrealistic^eople inevitably befcame 
f rust/rated with the lack of progress. ^ 
2) Absence of Vehicles for Criticism - Sarason (1^72, pp. 74-7(S. 128-1293- 
states that there is a failure to anticipate that problems will «evitably 
occur and a failure to formulate ground ri^es anff^rehicles for discussion 
to address problems and conflicts. If this is not done, problems must 
be handled at the worst times, namely when conflict and* frustration are 
at 'their highest. Pa»t of the reason fqr these failures, lie- suggests, 
is that people begin witK an aura of optimism, cai^t see the need- for 



such vehicles, Md- quickly become pMoccupied with daily rotfctin«s an^^^ 
tasks, leaving/little time for reflection and anticipation. W* * 
3) Leader's S^nse of Privacy - Sarason (1972,, pp. 21At223) points'out 
that assumptions about leadership in. our society ensure that "the. leaderr 
will remain a private individual, particularly in regard to thoughts an4 
feelings reflecting anxiety or self-doubt" (p. 218). 'He points ^o se'yferal 
consequences of this, including loneliness on the part* of the leader 'ahci - 
problems of "communication between thfe leader and^ his staff due to the 
fact that the relationship is not equally^open ^n both sides (more 
specifically, if the leader is not ^jpen with the staff ; staff will not* be 
open with the leader). . * 

*) Staff DeveloRment Compared to Services for Studentar - In various 
places, Sarason ('pp.^214, 227, 238-239) argqfs that the i cocifit ions fct ^ ' 
.staff develoi^ment must exist if the staff arfe expecte* (expecting) ^ to 
extend these conditions to clients. The leader/principal^ (and the staff 
in general) :must foster cpnditions wheye ^uai^ ^anxieties, and frustrations 
can be expressed. If thi§ is i)y-passed or minimized it will 'interfere 
with the commitment and ability of staff to extend the same oppoi'tunities 
to students., • 

Sarason is not suggesting total openness, pre-oceupation with con-;r 
flict, giving primacy to staff feelings, and so on. He is spying that' 
the members of new organizations with which he is familiar have failed^ 
to accept that problems are natural events and should be addressed as^ 
such through appropriate tnechaViisms which sustain rel^tj^vely non- 
threatening conditions. In- other words, he is pointing out t^at problejns' 
are inevf-table and regular events in xhat. dnxiety*^, frustration, and dTs- 
agfreement over goals and the means to them ir.e natural'. From this, it 
seems, as the new school develops it jnust have ^^^BN^regular feature time 
for individual reflection and s||ll and total group discussion.. With 
the^principal acting as*^ initial role laodel, sharii^ his concerns, 
anxieties,, and frustrations as problems to. be" worked out and with staff 
doing the s^me with students, it seems that much of the destructive' 
tension could be-- prevented - energies would be devoted to solvl>ng_ problems., 
not to avoiding or hiding them. \ \ 

The researchers had staXed that they would provide feed-back to the* 
scRool . After each of the surveys, summaries and data codebooks were' 
presented to the appropriate committee.. After student qaiestionnaires 
were administered, each particip afciii^ teacher was given the response* 
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frequenclea foT^her or hie class.. Several teachers whode classes were 
not included in the survey requested that these data be collected froi^j^ 
.their students as well, Aa a whole, the staff appeared to treat the data 
as indictnejits or laurels- rather than as "natural" perceptipns . Individual 
st aff j|e mbers requested the data for thej.!: .own particular class and in 
many casea, sought private discussion with us about Che specific situation. 
Other than at the individual level, however, there seemed to be minimal 
use made -of - the data with little exchange ab^ut the^ issues raised from 
the data^among the staff as a whole, particularly during the first .term. 
In the shared building, there was little time or opportunity ^^y the 
time of the move, j)attems of interaction seemed to have beefPret^i^ An 
orientatfbn ^oward collective ^problem-solving had not yet developed and 
the demands created by starting to work in a new setting, with its open- 
space, psing a different timetable, and coping with , missing equipment 
seemed io absorb virtfclly all energy. 

Most of the analysesT in this chaptet have fbcussed on the principal 
and the staff. ThJ^was only for' the purpose of illustrating > the types 



^ of factors involvea in attempting to bring^ about sigaificant orga^lizatio'nal 
* and role changes. We would now like to state that, all of tKese factors • 
apply to role changes involving students -and parents . In fact, the - - 
problems are immediately compounded by the larger numbers, greater* 
heterogeneity, an^ absence of collaborative relationships (between 
parents and the sch<*l, and between students and teachers) in the past. . 

It? reviewing the above factors, we do not mean to i^piy-that 
Bayridge was not successful. Indeed, on a great numBer of points it was . 
'very successful. We are not suggesting that the school should jiave de- 
^termined, during the first year, ^lear solutions to any of the issues. 

Rather, out purpose has been to identify factors that tend to be neglected . ' 

* • 

when schools attempt to change, and to show how the relationship between 
' ^^implebent;ation and the visions of planning is limited. The cruclf^ ^ ^' 
issue, it saemsj is the extent \o which"\he school can provide expll.c}.t* 
mechanisms for continually addressing problematic factors, not whether 
they can be entirely eliminated.' The .development and continual use cf ^ ' 
yr*^''-hi^^^Ji^^riTDAan3 not only to address events as they arise but to anticipate 
) them, seems to be all the^more important to a school like Bayrid^, where *~ |tf 
. thefre is a more lohg-term develoomental approach to change being attempted. 

1/ - ■ 
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CHRONOLOGICAL DESCRIPTION OF HAIN EVENTS IN PLANNING AND FIRST YEAR OF 
OPERATION OF BAYRIDGE SECONDARY SCHOOL 1970 - JUNE 1975 ^ 

i 

Fepfmary, 2970 ' • , - " 

Having become aware of the growlnA-need for secondary eiucation-in Area 
5 of their juri|!di<:tion, llU Fronti^ac County Board of Education, approves^ 



in principle, planning for a new secondary school. 



r 



June, 1970 



I 



Mr. Brute Mather, the Area Superintendent for this district, suggests i" 
the establishment of a core committ'ee to work on the Wanning of the new 

' school. This core committee is to be augmented by persons wifch; special- 
. skills in subject areas. The Board approves this motidft - At the'same 

. time it approves the beginning, of investigating the purchase of a sife 
for "Western Secondary School" (temporarjr name for the new school)./ ' 

August, 1970 ' ^ * ' t ' . , . 

Invitations are sent out from Mr.' Mather '.s office to certain Board ' 
members, and to all secondary school teachers, department heads, principals, 
vice-principals to join this Planning Committee. f 

'Se^mbePj .1970 - ' 
t 

Initial Meeting of the "core" Planning 'Corngjit tee. Membership: ' two ^' 
secondary school principals; ,one'second.ary school vice-principal ; technical 
coordinator; two assistant superintendents. This committee continues to' " 
meet throughout this month\s well as in- October and Novefflber to discuss 

• )' ' ' 
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matters of school design as well ^s organization and ph^Osophy for the 
new scljool. They visit innovative schools elsewhere ► in^ Ontjirio. Approx- 
lma:tely fitTy teachers from the'^ounty volunteer to work on the- larger 
Planning Committee, but they do not meet at this time. 

December^ 1970 ' ' 

The work >f this core Planning Committee results in the report . "Recom- * 
mendations to the Board of Education and Architect to Assist in the 
designing of the Western Secondary School". This report makes three 
major recommendations: - , , . * 

1) flexihle space for maximum program flexibility. / ^ 

2) new building to be the 7-13 component .of. a K-13 complex. ^ 

3) the entire ^complex^to be developed as a total- cotranunity educational 
complex^ . . 

This report also includes a preliminary description of physical facilities 
foj th"e school. , ^ ^ , * 

February J 1971 " ■ * ^ 

o ' ' * 

School Board continues to explore possibilities for purchase of a site. , 
Formation and first meeting of the lii^e Plannijig Committee, (Academic 
Planning Confeaittee), which includes subject specialists in addition Jto , 
the (Original 'core' of six. "^ppEi^-eight teachers and department heads 
^tend. There is a discussion regarding extension of in|mbership tto in- 
clude students, comipunity. Region 9 Office of the Provincial Ministry' of 
Education, etc.. ' ^ * 

March ^ 1971 ' 

Several meetings of this large Academic Planning Committee ^take place. 
Thei^ is a -division of the large Committee into subject groups. Programs 
for laeetings include discussions relating to Educational innovation. 
There^e a number .of presentations such as the one by the Principal-of 

4 t 

Lord Elgin Secoftdary School, Burlington (Halt^ County Board of Education) 



Aprlly 1971 • 

The architect is appqiptfed- 



I 



In a memo to the Acadetaic Planning ^e<^mii>tteeyvArea Superintendent Bruce 
*Mather explains that two ma^or problems>ha\r^;;V^ hindering the planniag 
process for Western Secondary. Capital niQd0 for the sqhool have" been 
used elsewhere, and the enrolment projections are ques^tioned the ^ 
Region 9 Office of "the Provincial Ministry of Education. 

July, 2972 ' ' ' . . - ' ^ : 

The architect presents to the School Board four possible sites for the 
school', %nd it is decided to negotiate for the purchase of the eighteen 
acres adjacent fro Jayridge Public School. , . , , 



^Ootobei*j Novemberj 1972 
The Board debates enrolment 'projections and is hesitant to pro^ceed. 

December* y 2971 ^ ^ 

A new. proposal for the building *is submiftecJ; Changes include reductions 
in general classroom area §o that the basic^ore bf the building^is kept 
open to future additions. The recommendations of the original proposal 
(December, V970) in terms' of flexible space, 7-13 complex, and the* 
community recreational educational complex are retained in the new report. 

January J 2972 , ' - ^ 

Initial project approval is received from the Ministry of Education. 

February to Aprils 2972 



e Board continues to deliberate whether or not to^proceed. Finally^ 
is decidj^to begin sketch jHans. ^ 




May^ 

The 4pademic Planning. Committee is reconstituted after a year's inactivity. 
Subcommittees arfe set up in five areas: Arts, Communications, Pure and 
Applied Scientes, Sofcial and Envir9rlmental Studies, and Biisiness "^"^^ 
Education. Each aubcompiittee has a chairman and usually one |o five ' 
active members. 
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June to October^ 1972 ^ . • ^ 

J 

The architect begins his work Vith the Academic Planning Committee. A 
"J^Veriod of much , activity , planning, and discussion. The architect Work^ 
closely with the subcommittees^ who provide detailed information on 
curricular areas. Sketch plans are progressively refined. Members of 
the Cpmmittee visit a number of innovative Ontario schools, 

November^ 1972 * 

Sketch plans are presented^to the Board of Education and approved. 
Correspondence with Kingston Township Planning Board Raises the possibility 
of ' cooperative planning and financing of the recreational facilities at* ' 
the sch(J51, The Board of ::J^ducation approves the involvement of Educational 
Resource Allocat ion^ System XERAS) in .the planning. 

December y 1972 • ■ - „ _ ♦ 

Sketch plans are approved by the Ministry of Education. Mather sends a 
letter to several community members. Board of Education" members , repre- 
sentatives' of thfe Region 9 Office and of the Queen's Faculty of Education, 
' ag well as to -all members of the Academic Planning Committee, asking them 
to participate on a new. committee, the Program Plannl'ng Committee. This 

m 

^committee is to concern itself with planning and evolut ion of the new 
school, and ,is to ,work in conjunction with the ERAS project- 

January, 1S7Z ' 4 

Membership o|^the Program Planning Conta^de' is finalized. Five students 

* " \ 

•are included along vith two community members, in addition to representa- 
tives of the educational agei^ies mention^ above. The goals of the 
commi^ttee are stated as working with EJtAS on the planning of pi;ograms, 
including objectives and organizational practices. The subcommittee of 
the Academic Pla nnlng Committee ar^ reconvened for detaiied planning of 
the various school areas. They a/e provided with l/8th scale drawings,' 
and the*guiding principle "maximjfwn flexibility,*^ 



Si 
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Fe^ntorj/, 197 S ^ 

First meeting of the-new Pro^MC Planning Committee. J. Lockerbie of th*e 
Mlj^l>rtcy of Education,' Region 9 Office speaks on HS 1.* /The Board names - 
four trustees, the "Ad >Hoc Committee on Recreational Facilities" to 
explore the possibilities of cooperative development of comn^inity^ school 
facilities with the Kingston Township Planning Council. T^e Township 
appoints the Deputy Reeve and a Councillor to mSet with thtf above, 
Mather prepares a description of the position of principal for the new 
school. ^ ' ' 



Mar^ch^ 1973 



The Academic Planning' Committee turn tKeir final recommendations over * to 
the architect. The Board of Education approves the establishment of the 
position of Principal for Semptember 1, 1973. The position is advertised 
first locally, then provincially. The secbnd meet^^jaf the Program 
Planning Committee takes place and Wayne Burns, Princi^l of Lord Elgin 
Secondary School, Halton County, is t;^^guest speaker^. ^ 

Aprils 1973 

The Ad Hoc Committee on Recreational Facilities meet with representatives 
or the Tovfnship Council* The idea of- cooperative planning is explored 
and the possibilities for an ind6or swinmiing pool.faised. Per.iod of' 
intensive planning with the architect for the preliminary layouts of the 
various departments. Of the thirty-two applicants f^rthe position of 
Principal, five are selected for interviews. Robert Joyc^^s selected*' 
fa the n6w principal.^ He is the Principal of a composite secondary 
school in another pa'rt of the province.' Third meeting j)f th^rogram 
Planning Committee on the topic of technical education. ' , 

June^ 1973 * , ' * - 

• ♦ * 

Meetings with tirf Academic Planning Subcommittees to review the various 
departments' requ-irements and to suggest revisions. Equipment list is 
reviewed and finalized. Fourth mfeeting of the Program Planning Commit Uee!^ 



* * ■ 

Recommendations and Information for Secondai^ School Organization lead- 
ing to Certificates and Diplomas. - ^ 
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The new Principal is introduced. Bruce Mather leaves his position with 

i 

the Frontepac County Board for *a new position elsewhere. The' new pirihcipal 
beci^mes increasingly involved in planning, mainly through corresporvdence, 
although he is not yet employed by the Front enac County Board* 

'July and August y 25^2^ ^ • , ^ 

y • ' * ' * 

The Froncenac County Board of Education is reorganized and the new Area ^ 
Superintendent for the atte^pdance area of the new school is now John 
Miyr^hy^ The Bodrd of Education chooses the name "Bay ridge Secondary 
School" for t>he new school., n ' - ' . 

September y ' ' ' ' . ' 

Bob Joyce. formally occupies his .position as Principal of Bayridge , 
Secondary School. Final approval for the building is received from the 
ilinistry of Education. ' ^ / - • . 

October, 197 Z 

At a meeting* of the Academic Pienning Committee, th^e Principal displays 
finalized drawings, and minor revisions are made. 

Nov ember y 2973 ^ > . ' ' 

Start of our research project. Part bf thej research team attends the ' 

International Management. Training for Educafcional Change (IMTilC) coutse 

in Norway along with 'Bob .Joyce and Bob Rist o& the Ontario Ministry of 

Education, During a week long session, they ha>^ extensive discussions 

on 'mmiy educational topics relevant to the planning of tlie new school. 

$ ^ - ' ^ , ^ 

December y 2-973 ^ ' . ' . • \ 

•Meeting of thfe Program Planning Cotimittee for the fijst time since^^^une 
and the first one^haired b/^b Joyce. He reports about his experiences 
with innovative schools in Europe, and outlines various aspects 0^ the 
school's probable organization> . Two features'are its half-c?Sciit ^semester 
sy'S^em and flat struQtu.re (no. d^partnxent l^atls or vice-principals; 
school administered by committee). Construction of the school begins. 
Projected data of completion January, 1975. 



January i 1974 - 

•• ■ . - J ■ ' . ' ■: 

Tbe Principal prepares enrolment projections and plans the curriculum* 

' * * * ' (I 

He presents a progress report to the Board, which, approves a^number of - 

related matters. These include final specification of the Bayridge 

atCendance area and the composition of the student body (approximately 

HEhree hundred students, in grades |ciine and4:eij, excluding ijlvels two anc^ 

three)** The Board also decides an the temporary' locatioy of the schoo]^, 

pending completion .of the construction (students are to^ be bussed from 

Frontenac Secondary School,^ Kingston Coll«gi«te)* ' Joyce gives 'a 

presentation to tjie Board's Staging Structures^comiaittee, regarding ' 

J:he flAt organizational structure which he 'plans for BayridgeV ^ 

• . ' J 

February^ 1974 . , ^ - 

The principal visits all of the feeder schools in the Bayrid|e ^rea,^ 
distributing the curriculum booklet and option sheets • The l^ter are 
to be returned by March, signifying the students' intentions to earaJLl 
in^Bayridge Secondary. He also attends staff meetings at the CoOfety 
•secondary school^,'"aescribing the plans for Bayridge. x 

MarcK' 1974 ' , ^ 

The pyin^ipal holds meetings, at each feeder school, for the new students 
and their parents^ At«-^ese meetings he describes plarfls for the ' school * 
^ and answers questions. The Bayridge ^Public School Conjmunity School 
Association holds a public meet?ing reg^rdin^ the matter of obtaining a 
pool for the hew school. ^Representatives of, the Townsh^Lp Council as well 
as of the Board'of Education are in attendance. Bob Jpyce gives a 
presentation aSout/fhe school. Community members form a jcommittee -to 
pursue this matter. Later the Board forms a commlttS^of- five Trustees 
for the same purpose,. Two Reaching positions (Mq^ic, Librarian) are now 
advertised locally. Two hundred and twenty-eight students return option 
sheets .by the end of the month. , / 



Usually levels having a vocational emphasis (i.e., requiring commercial 
and technical equipment). These levels are accomodated at neighbouring 
schools." 
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April, 1974 . " ' . . * ^ ' . * 

The remaining teaching pDsftions are'*now advertised within the County anck*;* . 
1^ majority of ♦ these are filled. - A 'few ofcH^ poAtipni' are- then adver- ^, 
tised'in the Globe and Mail. The Conmittefe of Trustees meets with re- 
presentatived of the Township Council, bu-tXno decisi^s ^re^ nfi,de regarding 
the matter;of Ending f or *the~pool , 



The principal submits an^oiUiline of the praposed staffing strucirur e.to^ 
the 'Boar^. This is appfoved and the hiring , of an administrative' assistant 
is-*iautliorized for^July 1, 197% The 'hiring of para-{)rof es"sionals is ^ 
^postponed pending 'further details regarding job de§criptiot\^t»^i^m.X teach- 
^ng po5itiojps (eighteen}^#e now filled. The*tfirst staff meeting takes 
pl^e and a number of 'tealher committees ax^^established.^^ the^are to 
fofm policies regarding curriculum, discipline, buda^, etc. . 



June, 1974 • ' , ^ . ' ' ^ \ 

^ ' . • ^ ' \ 

AftJ^t a" number of meetings between* representatives of the Board and of 

the Township Council,- the possibilities ^or coppefaVive /unding for the / 

pool ^pear to be lessened. ^ The Boai;d' s .committee o^ trustees -glrans to 

continue its ,l^xp\lor^a^tan of possibifitiei and. is to 'make^ ratojil^ndatioHS 

by October 1^1J75. A second meeting is hej.dj^ Fpur faculty ^onmiittees ^ 

are ndw actilS^l. Eacluhas"; f iv\ members and each teacher is ori at least 

ine committee. Th& four areas, intbiich thesV- ^ommitt^es are to'work are: 



Biidgat , *C©m%unit^ Rel'Slions^/, CTrrriculum, and .Student Moreal a^id Discipline. 

Tfie nev^ school will hot ^e completed until at least' mid-fall .| - Pltens 
ar-e.made to share f ac^ilities iw^. th an older established slt:ondar^ school/ 
* The ' tv»o 'proyams will be concur'rent. • Ba^idge .pupils will ^be- trussed 
from the new^cbooT site. . » - . ' ^ 

August, 1^74 * . ' ^ , ^ ' 

Staff and faculty committees^meet to plan for coming^ term- ,Mo'st of -the . 
tei^chers' 'energies are spent in preparing for individual classes. By 
now^it is apparent - that Jthe school's curriculum for this .fir A term will t 
be eonvent ional . ■ * 
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September^ 1974 ^ ^ . /- * ' 

' ' . S./ ^ 

* School opens in the shared T*ilding% there' are 264 ^students." The student 

•body .meets in the audU^|||Hpfto meet the staff and be faqjiliarizejj with 
^ school practices anjjj^licies through an address by the prii^pal^'A 
primary^ eriphasid is on "fitting iu" with the other school. ' 
^ The committees meet »d decide to have weekly meetings. 
At the end of the riBhtt the Community Relat;£ous Committee organizes 
a pi:of il^ night for Iparej 

Odtober,\1974 . . • ^ • ^ 

The staf f i;S concerned about a lack of "esprit de coj[^»"^among the 
tudent body.^ The Student Discipline Morale Committee organizes "Spirit 
" .at /^ local coftservation park - learning ^rea. This ^ considered 
be the school's first day of independence. - , 

This committee and the researchers develop a questionnaire to be 
administered to the students the lat^r pate'qf November. 

November^ J 974 . 

Interim student reports are "^nt to parents. Parents are invited to 
attenA^lJ^^^nt night at^ the school." * ^ \ " 

A survey qi^est ionnaire fOT parents is developed with assistance froaJ^ 
the Communit^^ Relations Committee. ' 

Deoembert 1974 * • ' '^1 ' 

The student questionnaire is administere^d 4ry^ parent qiies;:iorinaire is . * 
mailed to | sample of 50% of the parents. Staff and students' a^e in a 
period of low^moraje. Sharing facilities has b^en a^ soui;ce of conflict 
4i?d tension.* New ^^quipfhent for Bayridge ha^ been slow in^ arriving.. ^ 
Because of price increases budget alLocat;Lons are inadequate. Parapro- 
fessionaJr assistance and library, guidance, and geyieral ^pport plus one 
additional part-time teacher positions are approved^3>y the' Board and ^ 
filled. ~ ' 

A teacher questionnaire is adftinister^d . Principal and key board 
administrative personnel are interviewed. 
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Jakuary^ 1975 ' ^ ' ' ' . . 

iXip, new school is completed sufficiently to permit partiaiT^ev The 
January term 'begina at the new school. Science .labs and "shop areas are 
not complete. "Student?' timetables ^re modified to permit a doublq lunch, 
period (tt*i#l)Jective is to create additional time for extra-curricular 
activities, mainly of an athletic mature). 



February, 2975 



fiafeinning of the second' seni^er , One unscheduled perio4^or ^ach stUdeift 
Is being added to the timetaBl?ft< This is to be used fon studying* and 
general personal development.' A second student questionnaire is developed 
with assistance frpm the Studertt Discipline and Morale Committee* A 
second parent questionnaire is developed witlf. tht Community Relations 
Committed. • 
\ . * ' , 

Marohy .1975 ^ • 

The cafeteria and theatre -arts rooms are opened/ 



April, 197^5* 



The second story is 'ppened provi^Vg soitie lat^facilities and a commerce 
area. A parents* ni^ht is held. \^he questionnaij^ is administered to 
students. 



My, 1975 



♦'^he mttsical^ Dl iver is , produced, by the student^ and directed by stafK 
The parents'* questionnaire is- mailed out. Individual teacher results re 
the student questionnaire are returried.* 



June, J975 - 

The first school year ends. Staff lie^ts with board administration to 
discuss budget issues. | 
. * The staff is interviewed.' ' * 

The final week is *^pfent in stafif meetings and- inte^/sive committee 

work. 
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Appendix B » ' ♦ ^ . 

- — ^ — — — ^ — / 

STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE: JUNE, 1974 • ^ ; / ^- ^ 

r — / pP ^ 

•This is ^survey of- students who will i>e going tqBf3^ridge\ Secondary ^ 
School next year. It is about yo^r opinions regarding dl-fferewt, aspects 
of going to high' school. ^ , • * ^ * _ vj* ' 

The' survey is p^rt df a larger. study invbl'v^ig' everyone at the' ' V 
school. Xour parents receive^ 'a similar question^l?9r« a few weeks^ago.. ' 
The .results of^the 9tudV will* help U^'und^rfftan^^ mora about t'he^ way 
people relate to schools. ^ ^ * ' • 

There are no/rigKt or wrong answers. People have different v^ews 
about these quesntons. %We would like to know your own feelings. 

Please do not Write' your name on the questionnaire. It is anonymous, ^ 
so that no one *wiXl know your own ihdividual answers. 

• The questions should be answere^ by drawing "a CIRCLE around the ^ 
number beside thp statement which shows ^low you feel about the question. ' 

Example: How. oftfen do you go on fiel(i trips at sqhool? 

never * 1' c 

< some times ^4 1 . T * 2 , ^ . 

oftpti. . . . . ✓^N. . . .C ^ . . . • . 

If you feel 'that you-ofl^en ^o on field trips as comp^areS to sometimes 'or 
never, you would 'circle the number 3 as in t"?ie example. - - ; . ^ 

\ * ^ V*'^ * • . ' * *\ 'I — 

Thank you very much. ^ ' . |p * * \^ 

Julia Clifford^ ^ ^ ^ Department of ^pci^logyT^ 

Glenn Eas tab rook \ n . The Ontario/ Ih8J;ltute 

Michael Fullan , * for Studies in -Ed&atibn. 

Nancy Hood ' * / ' * ' , 

( ■ ■ * 
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SECTION' Ir EDUCATIONAL GDALS 



Ir/ What are your plari§ for yo ur future 3 1 this (line ? ( Choose one of 
the statements listed below). ••^ . * . ^ ' • . ^ 

^o to work befdre graduating from high school. \X 

' r '^go to work right after graduating from high sch*ol 2 

. • ^ attend' a community, ^college , technical institute or 

busrines^' college 3 



J 




'attend university. . t ^ 

complete university and continue* with graduate schocFl 

or ^of essional training. ^. .. ............. .T. ... , ^5 

don' t knpw. ^ ......♦.> i . . . 6 

^oth*^ (specify^ • ')...• \ . . . . ^"7 

Hgh school can tea^h many di^ffefent things/ How importa'nt is it 'to you 

• to^ develop 'the fo3.1owing sJ|'ills>from your higl^ school education^ (Choose 

• X)ne of the three optione'ior each item -ligtted below: 2-11) 



learning this good. to have 
i« very- impor-^ but not ' 



4.: 



doing well if Eiigllsh/ 
^math and science^. . . . 

creati-Wrty in art, * 
mds'ic or. drama.'. .-^ 

knowre'dge about jobs^ 
and wo'rk . . * . . 



5j -prepa^ration for college/ 
university Work.. # 



6. 
8. 

10.' 

I// 



ability to think" clearly 
and to solve p^ifoblems.^ 

ability t;o. decide be- 
tween, ri'ght and wrong. 

aj)ility to get along' in 
the*outside world*^. 

under §i,t and ing other 
people > 4^". 



tant -to me 
1 

1 • , 
1 
1 

1- 
1 

* 

1 



very 'important 
2 



•2 

1^ 



self-c^f fciehce and leader- 
ship aT^-ility ^ ^ 

ability to get along with 
member pf the opposite 
sex . . 



T 
2 

•2 



this does 
not matter . 
to me 

3' 

3 

3 

3 ■ 

3 : 

, 3 



SECTION II: TEACHER AND GUIDANCE ROLE \ 

. How important is it to^you \hat your teachers act in 
(Choofee one •/^he ^ur options for feach Item feejlowV^ 

♦this is good td have 

• * ' . v«ry im- but not very 

' ' ^pprtapt impctrtant 
to me 

12. 'teachers sh ould be > • . ^ 
concerned ^Jbout me an ' 
arf individual.. ^ $ l 2 

** ' \ 

13. a 'teacher should be a . ^ ' 

real expert in thi^ ■ ^ ^ 

subject ^ i... 1 ! 

14. teachers sJjould be " • 
-friendly and encoiliraging. ' ♦ 

to students..^ '1 2 \ 

15. they should make the 1 
classed entertaining.. » 1 2 

16. teachers should push ^ 
students to the^ limits ? 
of their abilities.... 1 2 > 

17. they should .encourage' ^ 

student^to be original \ 
and creative C.. .1 2 r . 

18. they should make«studies 
• relevant to the real 

world , , 1^ 2 

19. teachers should try to* , 
understand the students' 
point of view on school # 

. i&attrersU 1 ^ 2 - 

20* tfiey^hould involve - " ' , 

^styid^nts. in deciding 

how ^^arsies will be' . ' - 

'taugKt^yl. . ' 1^*2 

21. teacti^M^fehould keep 

trying^out-new ways^of % ^ 

• ' ^oing^ things in 'class. 1 2 . " 

22. they/'Sho'uld be very 
clear and specific about 
what Js 'required of the 

stude^. ; \ ^ 2 ' • , 

23. they should*treat all 

students fairly * 1 . f 

• ^ *■ 

24. teachers^ shoul/f be. ready 

♦ to help gtudenjts with ' * " > .* 
personal problems*, if ' 

necessary. . . . . . . . . .*. 1 2 

' ■ . •• ■ 
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the following manner? 
^13-24).- 

this does I would 
not. matter not like 



to me 



3 

.3'' 



4- . 

4 
4 



• 4 



•4 



.4 



3 # , 4 ' ' 



' 3 



4 4 



Most' l^gh .schools today have guMance counsellors. What sort of thing 
would you expect^ these counsell/rs to do? (Choose one of the foijr 6pt: 



for each , Item belowJ 



I would 
like coun- 
sellors ^o 
• do this 
for me 



27. 



25. Hfelp gtudents\plan 
% J^^^^ careers ^. 

26. ' provide information' • 

on colleges and } 
uni v^r s J. I i es . ^. 

assist stluden^s who 
ite^ having Tgrob^ems 
' ■ ' "^ichooT work' • t • , 

10 sjtudents 
5but personal 
pMblems* 

^sist with job 
pf^samat for those 
seekAig e^qpioyment . . 

it^ select 



29. 



30. 



help stu2 
tfteir "higi 
coursed. . . 



fschool 



»31.' arrange foAextra 

help in readv^ and 



writing course'l^ 
those *who need 



32. 



33. 



set 



be willing t6 
with tjearchers ' tc 
discuss the studel 
progress 

be willing ^/o c^mmunic- 
•ate with oarents about 
the stu^^^t's. needs. . 

talt^ith parents 
about their ideas' 
concerning students^ 
.needs . «... 



^This should 
be available 
even if I do 
not need or 
choose to 
lise it 

— ^ 



\ 



J 



Coun- 
sellors 
« should 
' not do; 
this 



8 

tions 

Don't 
know 



I 3 



1^ 
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SECTION III: STUDENT POLE % 

lio you' think students, in general , should have-some say in mdking jthe 
following decisions about, what goes 0* in school? (Choose one option for 
eachitem below: 35-39). 

always sometimes never don't - 
i - know 

,35. setting the goals and ^ 

objective^ of the school.. 1 '5 3 4 

36. setting the schobl'^S^ ^ . ,\ ' . 
rules and regulations 

. (e.g. dress^code) ,1 2 3 4 

37. deciding what subjects ' ' ^ 
should be offered in the 

school program ^ / 1 2 3 4 

38. de.veloping tfte program" jj • . 

o^epctra-cutricular . ^ ■ ^ ^ 

activities (e i gi^^school • • , ; • 

clubs) * 1 2 3 4 ' 

39. deciding what Jiappens' in • - 
' a particular class {e.g. 

topics studied, books, ^ ^ " . ' 

etc.) 1 \ 2 3 *^ 4 

Would you personally be interested In tiaving some voice in making these 
decisions? Far examole, would you. be willing to work on a connnittee to 
discuss •these things? ^Choose one of the four options for each item 
below:* 40'-4i) . ^ ^ , ~ 

' \ always . ^ome times ^^neve^ don^ 

^ ' - . 'i : . know 

40. setting the goals and^ ^ ^ 

^ . objectives of the Aool.. * T 2 3 h 

/ ' * ^ ^ 

41. ' setting school .rules and . . ^ 

/ regulations^ Xe .g." dress • ^ , 

code),.!...;' l<3 , 2 3 4 

42. ' deciding wh'at subjects 

should be offered ^n tftle , . ^ 
^•scbPOl program " . ' 1 ' ^ 2 -!* 3 ' ' 4 

*43. . developing the p-rogram <5f ^ , ^ \ 

extr^-curricular activities . ' j , 

^ (e.g.\ school clubs). ^ 1 2 ;^ 3 **4- 

44'. deciding </hat 'ha^fpens in - ' * , 

)a partic.ular class- (e.g. ) ^ 

tppics studied, j^ooks, ^ \ / * • ^ 

^ etc.) ; .. .... h ' \ ' 2. 3 4 

• ' ^* ' (J 
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45. How'do you feel you learn most effectively? (Choose only one ) 



with the teacher lecturing * 

discussion between teacher and student"*. 



^through your own independent study, 

in class discussions^. 

in small group discussipns. . . 

•working with others on a project.., 



V 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



SECTION IV: 'ROLE OF PARENTS AND OTHER ADULTS 

; " ' , »*.;^ . * 

Do you think that parents should have sooie say in making the following 
decisions about what goes on in school? (Choose one -of the three options 
for each item beldw: 46-50)., 



46. 
47. 



setting the goals and 
objectives of the school . . . . 

setting the school|s rules • 
and regulations (e.g. dress 
code) . •• . ^ 



48. decidirtg what subjects sbculd 

be offered in the school program. 



Yes 

1 

1 
1 



No 
2 



Don't know 



49. 



50: 



developing the program of extra-* 
curricular activities (e.g. 
school clubs) . . < 



decl^dii^ whaf happens in a 
partWGlar class (e%g. topics 
srbdaed, books, etc.) 




51. ^How would yd% feel fabout your mothei: or. father beidg k member of 



a committre^^ *in the' sc^oT, making decisions about some of the above? 
(Choo^ or^ ) ; 




[ I^)i/o|jld not llj^'it ••i^--" • 1. 

' — J^oiii^d 1 ike It . t'. ."%il¥TT7 ~. 2 

rV^w^,. • . • / . . . . .' 3 

a^l right soraetj^nles (explain) 4 
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52.j' How would you feel about adults (other than your parents) wording 
in the classroom helping the teacher? (Choose one). ^ 



I would not like if i 

I would like it - • . ... .ji I^^^. . 2 

Don't know • ' 3 

It would be all right sometimes (explain) 4 



53. How woul^jj^ou feel afeout your "mother or father- working in the 
^classroom helping the teacher? (Choose one). 

_ I would not like it. ..... , 1 

j I would lik^ it.^ 2 

Don t know , , ^ ' 3 * ' 

It would be all right sometimes (explain)...... 4 



54. How would you feel about adiUts (other than your parents or teachers) 
helping in the s.chool library- or office? (Choose one). ^ 

. I would not like it...* : 1 . . 

, I would likA it 2 

Don t know 3 

It would be all right sometimes (explain)...!.. 4 



53. How would you feel about your mother or father helping in the school 
library or office? (Choose one). n 

I would not like it 1 

I would like it 2 

Don \t know ^ , - ; , . 2 ^ 

^ It would be all rTght sometimes (explain)! 4 

SECTION V: ABOUT HIGH SCHOOL 

56. When did you hear for the first ti«e that there would be a new i 
school in your are^? . ^ . , * 

c " ♦ 

57. How did you 'f ind out? (please write in) 
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58. At this time do you have any questions about high School? 

no.* 1 

yes «...%..... ^ ...... • 2 

If you do please^ list them below: 

59. Have you and your parents talked about high' school? 

ye8» a great deal .'...^^^ ^. 1 

yes, a little 4 2 

very little or not at all vvv_ ^ 

* / ' '\ " 

SECTION VI: BACKGROUND 

60. How ol^^e you? 

12 years or ybunger 1 

13 years 2 

14 years 3 

15 years 4 

16 years or older 5 

61. Are you male or female? • 

male. 1 

female \ 2 

62. How many years have you been at your present school (including 
this year)?— ^ " ^ ' 

this is my first year > 1 

" ' ' second year ; V 2 

third year t , . . 3 

fourth year or more../^. 4 

If you have any comments or questions regarding tliis questionnaire or 
any of the topics covered in^it, please write them below. 

. * . 

Thank you very much for your idea^ 4^d for helping usJilth our *tQdy. 
' C ^256 - ll ' 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNaIlRE: NOVEMBER 1974 
Instructions: 



1. Most of the questions on the following pages can be answered by ' 

drawing a CIRCLE around the rrumber beside the answer jurhich most closel||P 

* 

shows how you feel about the question. If you have any questions about 
how to fill it out, please ask usa Sbme questions ask for your ideas;'' 
For these just write down your owr^ideas and thoughts. 

2. Please do riot write your name on | the questionnaire. Your answers ^ 
will be anonymous, so ♦that no one wMl know your, own individual answers. 

3. There are no'Vight ox wrong answe.rs. The questions ask for your 
opinion^ or attitudes. People haye di'fferent views, and we would like 

tp know your own feelings about the question?.- Please answer as thought- 
fully and frankly as you can. • , 



Thanft you v^ry much. 



\ 



Julia Clifford 
Glenn Eastatfrook* 
Michael- Pullan. V 
Ddnna Lounsbury 



The Ontario Institute for Studie.s ih Education 
* • and \ . 

QCj^ehSs Faculty of Education 
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SECflON-I: GBNEHAli QUESTIONS . ' ' 

. ' ' ' \ • , " 

(Please answer each question by circling the number which comes closest 

to your answer, unless otherwise indicated.)' . * « 

1. .What are. your future plahs in school' at ,tliis time? ^^^loose one). 

^ " ^ Go to work before I finish, high s.chool - I " 

' ''Finish high school and then ^ to^work 2 , 

l^inish.high school and then*go„to a 
** community college- * ,3 



'Finish high school and 'then go^to university 

Complete university iftid .coTatinue with 
graduate or professional training^/ 

Don' t; know * ♦ 



5 
6 



2. Tell \\s which of the follbwingr educational goals is mrfst important 
, to yoy. ' . ^ ' ► 



ifiowledge of academic subjects 

My bwn individual development and 
salf-directlon ^ / 

Social sftills through interaction with 
oth.er students' j * , 



1 

2 
"3 



3. .Which ji^ these goals do you think your teacher would say is most 
important? • • , , ' . 



^ Knowledge of acadenvtc subject^* *. 

My oyn individual development l|nd 
self-directiop 

. Social skills 'through interactJ.on witji 
- other students ^: ' 



(Cimcle one number for each question.) ' ' * 

* • *^ Strongly Agl^ee Disagree Strongly No 

Agree j ' . Disagree Opinion ^ 

I look forward to th,is . ♦ ^ . ^ * . . 



Glass periods 

This subject is irery ^ 
valuable and important. ^ 
to tie. 



1 



1 



6.^ MoQt of the clasfi[es 
. in this subject are 
boring. 



15 - 



' 5 



V 
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Section- 1: ^ Gem;pal Questions (cont'd) 



Strongly • Agree 
Agree ' < ^ • 



7. I am taking this coursie 
simply to get a credit 
and not because of the* 
teacher or subject j 

matter. ; 

^ • ' 

8r Students feel respon- 
sibility for laakiTig thi^ 
tlass worthwhile and ^ 
interesting. 

9t Students really don't 
care very much about 
what go,e,s on in this 
class. 



V 



'ACTION 2: ABOUT THE W^CHER IN THIS CLASS 



(Please circle one number ^r each question). 



Almost 
Always 



Often 



10. The^ teaither in this 

^ class knows- and "under- * 
' ' stands the students' 
points of view'p'n 
classroom matters. 1 

11. When* you have a V 
_J)roblem Vith work in 
^this dlass'dp you feel 

free to talk to the 
teacher about it? 1 

12. Thfi teacher listens 

to and ^respects . students' 
viewpoints on. topics' 
under discussion. « 1 

^13. .The teacher, in tMs 

•class treats all students 
. fairly. 1 

14^' There is, a need for 

•the teacher to be more 
strict. 1 

15* li something was bpther- 
ing you about the.clAss 
would you feel* comfortable i 
in talking to the teacher^ 
about it? . . ' 1 



Disagree ' Strongly^TOo 

. Disag'ree Opinion"^ 



5 



4 - 



.3 ^ 



Sometimes* Almost^ No 
Never Opinion 



^ . 5 
4 - 5 



'5 
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Section 2: , About the Te^che^ in thi§ class .(cont'd) 

* .Almost Oftep* Sometimes* A] 

- AlVays 



§k. 'If something is 

bothering students in 

\ "^his class, wouJ.cl'you 

feel comfortable in 

having class dls- 

i*« , cussicJn about it? 
•* " •( 

0 17r In 'tl^s dag's' students 

are enc'ouragecLt^ 

' h^Xp de9ide j-hOTr tK6 

' class will.be ^taught?' 




iver^ Opinion 



^ 4 



^ 18. In this class the 
^* , teacher treats qurestiofts^ . 
^froni students. as if 
, sjtudents yere* c^ticizih^ 
- -the teacher persfiftaaTTy. 1 

19, In this •class the * 
teacher ''falk^ dovn^'^ 
to students, ' * ^ - 



2» 



207XJn tAiis class the 
, Students are encour- 
aged tp think for " 
themselves. 



1 » 



1 



r 



21% Does rhfe teacher* in* this class Isk^or and use students' ^ideas about 
(Circle one numher* for ♦Ca) « and *on^, number fpr .(b) . i , v „ 

^ a) ^ Academic matters , suc^ asl course content, topics to be° studied, 
r textbooks, etc^,? ' » • * 

^ ^ • / * . ' ' * 0 

. ' * Almost Never* * 1. ^ 

*» Yrf^ Sometimes . . \ 2 ' * 

I . / ^ \Often , • • 3 . * . ' * 

* • ^ , AAost Always/ 4»., 

* ^ * No Opinion 5 ' ' ' " 

''^b) Non-academic matters , such as rul^es' of conduct^ tiiscipline, . " 
• school events^ etc/? ' . ' ' . 

Almost Never 1 ^ €i 

, • - - , Sometimes ' 2 * ^ ^ 

^ Almost Always \- 4 A ' 

. ^ " ' ''No Opinion • ' 5 * . ^ ' ' 
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Ration 2: About the Teacher' in -this Class (cont'd) 

22, Should - the teacher in this Class ask for, and uS& students' ideas 
about: ' - * * 

(Circle one number' for (a) and one numb^er for (b),) 

to ^ 

'a) Academic matf^rs , such as course content, tcjpics^ro be studied, 

textbooks, gtc? 4 

. 

. ^ Almost Never I 1 

Sometimes 2 

• W 'Often • ' '3 ' 

Almost Always 4 

^ No Opinion 5 

' ■ ' ' ' 

b) Non-academic matters , silch aS' rules of qon^ct, disciplin-e, 
.school events, etc? , ; 

. ' ' Almost^^Never 1 ' 

^ ♦ Sometimfes ' 2^ / - ' 

' . '\ ^ Ofterf 5 ' • ' \ 

^ ^, ^ Almost' Always frn^' 

• ^ -^fio Opinion ^3 V 

\ ? 

If a student thinks out a^repoVfe carefully, the teacher in t^is 

class will give him or h^r a good grade, even if the teacher 'might 

*not agree with the students, 1 • 

* ' Almost Never 1 " ^ 

Sometimes -I ^ 2' 

Often ^ 3 

' Almost Always '4 ^ 1 

^ No Opinion ^ 5 * * 



23. 



24. If/you went to t5ie* teacher privately to suggest something dealing 
with the way this olass is run, do yoai feel the teacher J.n thl^ 
class would listen and^think seribusly about what you said? j* 

Almost Never 1 « 

Sometime^ . ' 2 
Often 3 
^' ' ' . Almost Always 4 ,n . • « ^ 

'No Oplnioa^rt^^ 5 « 

^5^ There are many classrooms concerns th^t\tudents talk aboi^ outs-i^de 
. of claffs,* but which#ne'^?r ^et raised in alasSf. , ^ , ^ . ^ ^ 

^ ' ' Strotigly AgreV \ ' 1 ^ 

' ' ^ • - . Agree" ) ^ ^ 

Disagree • » 3 
Strongly D^^agree » 4 ' " 
'No Opinion * 5 . v 



Section 2: About the Teacher in thi^ Class\'(oont^d) 

2f>^ The teacher should talk to students openly about how he feels ,the 
class is going. \ , * 

« Strongly Agree 1 

Agre6 ^ 2 * ' ' , 

^ ' Disagree 3 ^' 

^ ' f Strongly Disagree 4 

1^ No Opinion - 5 . " « • 

•# ^ ^ ' 

27. How »much confidence and trust do you have in the teacher of this ^ 
cla^s? ' ^ 

Very Little . 1 

Spme ^2 
Quite a, bit \ 3 ' . , 

A great deal 4 

li\ Ideally, how wpuld you like the t^chex in this class to .treat you 
or relate to you in the classroom? (Please write down^ in your own 
: words.) J 



29. Ideally, how would you lik^ t:fie teacher in this class to treat |J(ou 

or relate to you outside the classroom? (Please write down in your 

own words.) , ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

- . 1 i 

• . : ■ '"^ \ . i " • ■ I - 

SECTIOf^^ 3: SOME QUESi^IONS ABOUT STUDENTS " 

30. Most other students in this class know my point ov vi^ on .classrood 
matters, * ^ ' ' \ 

^ . Almds^ Never ^ 1 ■ \' 

Sometrtaes i 2 \ 

Often \ ' 3\ V 
\ Almost Always A'"^- . \ / 

r^^o Opinion ' \ 5 \ \ ' 

^ • . ' ^ ^> _ _ - - 

31. How much do'yoi| feel that most other .studfents in this^cl^^s are 
interested in your 6.uccess as a student? - * ' 



ry Uttle ' 1 r 

Some * . 2 ^ 



Quite a bit "J ^ 3 
A g'reat^deal \ 4 



Section f: £dm Qi^tiona about^tudents (cont^dK 

n tjt>i8>c^8s can -you count the Help of other students 
(e.g. lend you^ their notes, talk ^bout work you 

ojj^h^ve mifesed, help you e^lain points In class, 

, ' Almost Neyei^ *; 1 

.< ^ Sometimes "'^ \ ' 2 7 — ^\ 

Often - ^ 3 ' v /• 




Almost Always ' /--/A^ 
'\ ^--^ No Qpinion ' ^ « S"" 

33., I\ contrib«e . id^s and opinions to topics under discussiqn ^in this 
clasQ. 




1 ' 

2 • 
3 

4 
5 



^ ^Almost Never 

r, Sometimes^ 

^ ' Often 

^ ' Almost Always 

* " , , " - No Opin^|;on^^^ 

3A. I feel other students would, put me* do^m^if I contributed more to 
t-he class. . ' " ' \ \ ' 

, , ' ^ ^ ' Strongly Agi'^e 1 > ' , - l 

Agree ^ ^2 ' / 

Disa^e ,^3 ' /; ^ 

f Strongly Disagree -4* ' , V ^ 
\ So Opinion y * • ' 5 "^i ^ 

. • " ■ . . 

35. Kow marvy .students in thid class do you know well'enbugh to tal% to 
outside the- class? ^* 

• ! A great many; "(over 75%) ''It 4 

^ - . * Quite, a /ew (approx. 50 to 75%^ 2 ' ^ 

. ^ . . Some (approx. 25 to 50%) ^* 3 ' * . 

• ' Very few '^fe'er 25%) _. ^ ; ' . • . 



.36. Tl)e same su. itl" /.roup 9 f Students seem 'to cfcrminate or control most , 



.class difeyj.^stbtitf. 



Strongly Agree 1 

^ AgrAe > ' • - '2 

Disagree . - ' 3 

Strongly Disagree ' , ' 4 

No Opinion 5 
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SECflQli 4: SOME QVESTJOf^ aIquT LEARNING *STJI(E AND PARTICIPATIQN^ IN 
- THIS -CLASS .'. \ . •• ■ - - / <■ 

37, I fee L^^learn most ef^ofctdvely ^Circle one reep^^i^* only *) 

» * With the" tdachetv telling us the facts 1 ^ 

ThrougK the teachera'sking- us qut^tions . 2 



38, 



In class discussio^^/ ^ '.^1^3^ .- 

Through ray own independent study 4 . ' ^ 

In -small g^r^up discu^ion ^ • ,' 

Working- With others^ on a project 6 * , 

Th^ teacher in this class places too much' emphasis on detailed facts 
and memorization, '* - \ 7 

• it - ■ 

Strongly _Agree' .1 ^ 
^ Agree ,2 

Disagree - ^ ' 3 ' , 

Str^ngly^ Disagree, 4 " • „ . 

^ No OpTfnion , 5 

39, The teacher explains assignments deafly. 

^ , . • Almost Never 1 

' Sometimes L/^. % 

^ \ ; . Often A- . • 3 , , \ • 

— % " 'Almost ^Iw'a^BBr . 4 * 

-^ f ' No Opinion , • ^ 

■40, I firid it ; difHcult, keeping up with homework in this claas because 
there's too much of it. 

•I * 

' Almost ^Never ^ 1 

Sbm^imes' * *2 

Often • . 3 , ^ • V * 

' Almost Always ^4 

Tfo Opijiion ^ - j> . 5 • 

. • .■ j • ■ 

41,- Th^re is Very little coi^etitton among stit^ents for marks in this 
class. ' ' ^ 



%■ ■ ■ ^ 



/ Strongly 'Agree 1 

, * Agree 2 

,1 • ; ' . Disagree * 3 

4k, " Strongly -Bisagree 4 

• . Nd Opinion - 5 



\ ^ctioruik'-^Sbi^ Q^esiyDns about Learning Style, and Participation (cont'd). 



42. I feel the present method of eya^uation in this class needs to be 
improved. . " ^ * * < 



* Strongly AgreV 1 ' 

^ ' Agree 2 * 

V Disagree 3 4 • * 

' Strongj.y* Disagree - 4 ' / 
^' No Opfonion ^ ' 5 * , ' 

43. Examinations and tests' are necessary in tbl^ ^subject . ' 

S'trongly^AgreT^^^^-N^ * 1/ ; . 

' • ' . Agree \ . \ . ^ 2 * , ' 

\Dl8agpfee ' ' - 3 " * 

Strqfigly Disagree ^ 4 ' ^ 
-No Opinion ' '/ 5 . ^ _ 

44\ Mow would you prefer your grade to be detennineM for this class? 
' Please give any reaspns .vqu inW have. ^ ' J - ^ ^ . ^ ' 

m * ■ . ' ' • ^ . 

45.* How do you think other students in this class feel about the state- 
merUTT **It is good 'to* contribute ideas, arid opinions to topics under 
>* 'dis/tusslbn in this clas§."? ; . 

They would sil^ngly agtee • • 1 ' 

TJJy would ag^ree • * '2. ' , " 

t/ffiey would 'disagree ' " » 3 

, , / They would strongly ^isagree* -"4/ , . ' ^ . . 



46. *H6w much* do m»st.%tudertts pa^ticipait (asking 'q^iestions joining' In 
' *^ •' discissions, etc.) in this^class? • 

' 1 * ^ * ^ Very little ' 1 • 'I 

^ ' ' Some ' ■ • - 2;^ . * ^ 

; ' ' ■ Quite -a' bit ^ . . -3-' ^ , ' - 

" ' \ ' A gr-eat deal * 4' ' ' . 

' . ' ^ i • ^ . ' ' ^ . JJ 

, 47, How much. do, you feel most .stude^it shouid participate (asrking questions, 
^ _ : joining, in discussions; e^c.) ^n tKls'blass?* ' . ^ , 

* * ^ ' Mery. little.: ^ . " 1 * " ' ' 

' ' ' * . . ^^^^ ^ - 2, ' ' r r ^ 

\ ' Jfc . Quita a bit . "* • ' 3 ' ' . ^' v , / - * 

* ' • ^ V. A-^reat ^Ifeal 4 . * »- 
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Section 4^ Some Questions ebout Jjearning Style and* Parti dpaiton (canted) 
How often d6 the following occur in this class? (Circle one^nuibep'.fo'r 



each question^.) 



' Almost 



.Almost 



Never. Sometimes^ Often Always 



The, teacher gives us the facts. 



59.' The teacher asks questions 
jfrom^^^the students. \ • 

50. The teacher raises 'Issues or 
problems that requiice quite 
a bit of thought to answer. 

i 

51. Discussions with the class J 

' as a whole. 

* • 

52. There are provisions^ for 

independent study. / 

53. The class ±s brQitien down 
for Small group discussion. 



1* 2 

2 



3 

3 • 



2 

2 , ■ 


. . 3 
w 

-13. 


4 

1 


2 




4 

> ^ 


-2 


"'■ \ 


■ 4 



. 54. What reasons would_you g^ve for taking this p^rticul^ar subject? 



55* How do you feel about the^rules in this classroom?^ 

are too 
ai^ just 
yre nt>t 



Ther^ are too many' 
. They ai^ just right- 
Tffere zrre nt>t enough 



56ar) If a student ctoes to this cl^ss without having done homework or' is 
^ not prepared to^ take part' in class^work ar ^discussion what is done • 



ncfw? 



b) What do -jon thfak should ,be done? 



•IV 



SECTIOH S: IDEAS ABOUT BAYRIDGE SECONDAm SCHOQL' . . ■ * ^' 

.57. In general, do you feel that the people of Bayridge Secondary School 
(the students, the teachers, mid the principal) work together sup- 
, porting aud encouraging each other? « * ? 

» TWere ,is a great deal of support and 

f. * ' encouragement. • r? ► ^ " 1 - 

• ^ Jr^ ' ^ " ^ 

^ There is some suptport and encouragement. 2 ' 

There is not muca ^j^port and encouragement. 3 ^ 

C There is very little support and encptirage- 

Inent; no one see^s to know or care what any • * ^ . 

one else does. C 4 •. 

' * ' ' ' ' * \ 

^ I don^t know., ' ' - " ^ 5> - - , 

^ • ' ... 

58. How dp you feel about sharing this high school with K.C.V.I.?" 

I reall/^ lifce It ' , ' ' • • * 'l 

It>^y - . ■ ^ 2- - . 

[t, doesn't matter ope way or* the other, 3 

I do^i't like it at all " • ' 4 ^ 

59. How (Jb ybu feel about jnovlng' int6 your new school? 

* I am' really .looking forward to it; 1 

,1 really care if j move ot^ npt , 3 ' 

I would prefeif staying ^here , ^ 4 

60. I thought Spirit Day at Gould Lake was worthwhile*. 

• ^ ' \. Strongly Agree\ . ' 1 - ' * ' ' 

^""^Agree , 2 • 

' * Disagree / 3, 

w . -Strongly Disagree 4* * • 

, , ' No Opinion - . 5 



i61a) Do students have a say or an irifliienie on ^ejpisib^s about what t 
happens at Bayridge Secondary* School? .* * - 

' ' J, ^ ' ^ Not at all 1 ♦ • ' ' * 

Some • • ' ' .. "^2 ' • 

4 ' > Qu/te 'a bit . ' 3 \ ' ^ , 

/ ' A §reat deal ' ^ ^ U ' ' ' ^ " 

b) Do you think that^squdents^ should have ^ say or an influence or*' ' 
decisions' about what happens at Bayridge Setonrfary School? 

. ^ ' Not at all ^ 1 " , ^ ' • 

I ' . ^ Sdme ^ 2 / ^ 

• * . ^ <3ulte a bit ^ ' 3 ; * 

t ' * ' • ' A great deai . * • ' » 



Section 5: Ideas, about Eaypidge Seaondaxy' School fdc^^ 
62., How-n^ouW you fee^ about becoming a member a i^^^er-^^"^-^ 




ee / 



which would discuss school goals, subj€^cW-lLiSA|®*~?M^^^^^l^ti^s /' 
* and so on? ' - • <' * ^ 



I would li^e- tt .1 
I Voiild not like it "2 



63. We need more extra curricular activitlee^— 

^ Strongly Agree ^ » . 1 

Agree * 2 

Disagree ' 3 

Strongly' DiSi^gree \^ 

' ' No Opinion '5 



64. I like the way the student council is working. 

Strongly Agre6 . 1 ' 

, . / Agree .2 

/ Disagree 3 

^ . . ^>.S.trnngly-Jlisagt:ee^ ^ 4 

No Opinion* ^ ' ^ ^ 

■ - J ' ' 

65. There iis a good school spiri^t at Bayridge Secondary' School . 

' . ^Strpngly Agree 1 

Agree . 2\ 

' Disagree / 3 ' \ 

S^trongly Disagree "4 / ' 
• jlo Opinion ' 5 



66. How , do you feel about t^>e. rules" and regulations in this schopl? 



There are too many , 1 
They ari^ust right' * 2 
There a'^hot enough 3 



67^ What do, you think should happen when a 




t misbeha^^es? 



r 



68. 'If you had the opportunity to change' the school in any way, wt]at 
wouli^you do? (Please write it down in your^own, words .) 



ERLC 



69. <(hat*are your main4^opes for Bayridge .Secondary School when the ^ 

school boves into the new building? (Please answer in your i^wn words.) 



*0 



Ky.^^ J' 



) 



SECTION' 6: SOME. QUESTIONS ABOUT THE PRINCIPAL 



Almost ' 
Always Often 



^ 70; » Do you think that the 
principal knows and - 
understands the 
students' points of 
view on school matters? 

71. Do you feel free to talk 
to your "principal ' 
about school matters? 

72. Does the prinj:ipal^ in 
this school seem will- 
ing to make changes in 

' the school pr^^ram (the 
way the school is run, 
the courses ^and subjects 
students- study) ? 

73^ Does the prfiicipal 
^lis ten to and use 
students' ideas abouf 
the way the school lis 
"'run? 



Sometimes 



3. 



Almost No 
Neyeff Opinion 



74. • If you had the opportunity to chan^ the way Students an^i'the 

administration, relate to eacW^her in this school, what'* would you do? 



SECTIO^^?: ^NERAL QUESTIONS 



75uf Are yoa,male,or f email 



Male 
Female 



1 




76. ^ How dd your Darenjts feel aljOut 'the current term. at Bayridfee Secondaiy 
School? il • ' 



Very Satisfied 
Somewhat Satisfied 
Dissatisfied^ ' 
Very* Dissatisfied' 
No Opinion 



.1 

' 1 
3 
4 
5 



'7/7. 



Do you talk with "your jxarents ah^ut WM^oes 9ft at this school'? 

Often V 'V 3 . * ^ ^ ' . 

/ A^st Always- 4 

*' •^(Jpinion \ - ^>t5* 



Section 7: General Questions (cont'd) ^ - - 

78. Please use \h% space hel9t to write any coBnents you think are 
Important about this class that have not "been covered in the 
' questiojmaire? , ^ * 

• . ' ^ ■ ■ : ' ^ 

79^^What do you think of this qitestlonnalre an.d project? 




t A. ' 



• \ 



271?^ ' * 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE: .APRIL 1975 ^ . ^' I 

^ECTION 1: ABOUT THIS CMSS * ^ ' 

(Please answer each question by circling the nunier which comes closeafc 
to your answer » unless otherwise indicated.) 

1. How free would you feel to ask the teacher of this class for extra 
^ help if you thought you needed it?- - . ' * ' 

^ . Very free 1 • 

^ Somewhat free 2 ' ' , ' 

^ - / Slightly free 3 • * 

^ . - ^ Not at all free 4 

^ ^ ' No .Opinion 5 , ^ ^ 

i ' 

2*. How many times this semester hlVe you personally talked with this 
teacher about something to d9 with. this class or subject? 

\~ . - - ' 

- Many times 

- ' A few times 2 . ' ' 

^ Once or twice 3 

f% ' Never 4 

3.' Hqw free do ^you feel to talk to the teacher of this class about things'- 
fjbher than classroom matters? = ^ 



Very free * -1 

Somewhat free ^ 2 

Slightly free 3 

Not at all free 4 

No Opinion, 5 



How many times this, semester Hfeve you talked wit|v this teacher about 
something other than a classr^m matter? 

Many tim^ 1 , . 

* A few times' • ^^2 ' ' 

♦ »^ , Once or twice 3 ' — 

^ Never ' - 4 

5. There are many classroom concerns that students tal*k about outside 
^ ^ of class, but which -nev^r get raised in class. 

Almos^ Never 1 

Sometimes 2 - . ' 

- * . ^ Often 3 ^ 

, ^ . - Alinbst^lways '4 ^ * 

, No Opinion 5 



\ 
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Section 1: About this Class (canted) 

6. The teacher in this class talkg openly to students about how hey she 
- feels the class is going, * \ . * *f - 

- ' ■ ' / • 

Almost Nevpr ^ 1 ^ ^ # 

' Sometimes 2 ' • 

Often ^3 « 

Almost Always , ^ . # 

No Opinion 5 ' , . ^ 



7. The teacher in this class puts us down if we find^ something difficulty 



to understand. 



Almost Never 
Sometimes 
Often . 
Almost Always 
No Opinion 



' 1 
2 
3 
4 
5, 



8.- Most of the time, the' teacher in this class is friendly and' • 
encouraging. ^ ^ ' i 

, Strongly Agr^e ^ \ > • " 

^ Agree " -2 

Disagree * ^3 " , 

Strongly disagree 4 

No Opinion .5 

^ \- . . 

9^ How much -confidence arid trust do you have in tha^ teacher ^of this 
class? • 



Very litlile 
Somie ^ 
Quite a bit 
A great deal 



1 

2 

3- 

4 



10. 



I feel that the^ teacher in this class encourages us to ^ work at our 



' potential. 



Strongly Agree 1 

Agree - ,2 

Disagree 3 

Strongly Disagree - * 4 

No Opinion ' * .5 



^ 11. The teacher in this class has a good knowle'dge of Jis/her subject- 



Strongly Agree- * 
^Agree 
Disagree 

Strongly. Disagree 
No Opinion 



1 

2 
3 
4 
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Section 2:' About this Class (cont'd) / 

12. ^ost' of the (flashes in this subject fx^ boring. 

Strotfgly Agree 1 

' *' J. ' Agree ' 2 

* Dislfree ^ ' 3 

Strongly Disagree ' _4 . . / 

' • No, Opinion ' 5 ' . " 

13.. This teacher has, no favourites or "pets" in tViis class. ^ 

-''^Uj ' ^' ' Strongly Agree 1 V. 

^ Agree ' , 2 . ) 

' ' , Disagree ^ 3 y 

' -Strongly Disagree 4 

i • '* g\ No Opinion 5 

14. The teacher in this class picks on 'a few people all the time. 

. : Strongly Agree ' 1 ^ 
• ' Ag^e^ „ 4 2 

Disagree 3 . , 

Strongly Disagree 4 ' 

No Opinion - > ' ^ ^ " 

•« 

15. I'm not. always sure exactly what the teacher of this class expect 
from me^^ ^ ' v . ^ ^. 

* Strongly Agree 1^ 

. • . ' Agree •..2 

Disagree ^ \ - 3^ 

Strongly Disagree s 4 

A No Opinion- • 5 




ihat^ topics Willi 



16. The students 'ofwhis class should help decide Vhi 

' studied in thi$* class. • \ - ' I - 

Almost Never ^ , 1 ^ 

, i Sometimes ** ^ . 2 ^ 

* ' . ' Often . 3 ' J 

Almost Always . 4 • • ^ ' 

' • * No O^nion ' 5. , * ^ * 

il./^Th'e students, of this class, do help decide^vhat topi^cs- wltll b-e 

studied in this class.- • * , - 

, ■ . — . x:>-'-'^- • 

' • ' ^ Almost Never .1 " ^'^T 

, » Sometimes 2 

Often . 3 

^ , • Almost Alway^i 4 

' - No Ot)inion 5 



.0 



LI 



1.25 



iri.4 



22 
20 

1.6 
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Section 1: About this Claser^'CaOrtt'd)' 



18. Are there at\y, ac^itional topics of study that you would like to see 
covered in this ctSS's*? * ' - 

Yes - \ , 1 
' , /No . 2 ' • 

/ No Opinion • ' 3 



If 'yes',, what are these ttfptmel f 

> • 

19. The teacher of this clfite has no set pattern of teaching^ but tries 
new and different ways of doing things. ' . /* ^ 

* Almost Never » 1 

.? Sometimes \» 2 «^ -f 

• Often » 3 ' ' 

^ ^- _ Almost* Always- ^ 4^ . 

' ^ ^ • * No Opinion' ' 5 

; • ^ ♦ ■ ^' ' ^ : ' 

20. The teacher in this class treats students like mature peopl*e. ^ 

Strongly Agre^ ,1 . " 

Agree *2 ' * . ^ 

^ - Disagree . ^3 

* *' Strongly Disagree* * 4 ' 

No Opinion 5 

21. The teacher In this class tries to get us to think and work Creatively. 

,Strongly Agree I 
^ Agree 2 ^ ' 

Disagree 3 ' 

Strongly Disagree ,4* , ' 

^ No Opinion, - • ' \ 5 ' ' 

22. Students really don't c^re very much about whaf^goes on in this class. 

Strongly Agree T ' ' 

Agree . 2 

Disagree 3 * .* * 

SLtrongly Disagree ^ » ^ 

No Opinion ' • ^ 5 * ^ * 

23. How many students^ in this class do you loiow'well enough to talk to 
' outside of* class? ^ . * , 

A great many (over 75%) , * L - . 

Quite/a few,(approx. 50% to 75%) \ 
Some (approx. 25% to 50%) ^ 3 
Very few (undeV 25%) ^ k ' 



S^otion^ 1/. ^ About tins £hass (aont*d)/^\ » 



24/ ^The same small group of studfents, seW W dominate ot control most 



clq|Pis ^scusslons. 



s'^m W domlnap^ 

\ 



St^6ngly. Agree* ^ ^ 1 
(gree \ 

Disagree \ / 3 

Strongly Disagree \' 4 

No Opinion " \ 5 



25. How'irtuch do^^ou participate (^ing question, joinins^ in discussions, 
etc.) in thi« class? * ./ ' ' * '» ^ ^ 

/.■■■■/ , • ■ , : 

/• . . . Very/little , - . 1 > - . . 

' ^ • 0*^ite a bit ^ ' 3 , . ^ ^ 

' ^ ' A gre.at deal • 4 - * ^ 

* / ' • ' - ' ^ . 

How often do Ith'e following otcur in' this class? (Circle'/one npmber 
for each q'uesticm'. )' . ' ' . 



■.. ., ■ . y ■ 

, Most 
Rcjreljr Sometimes Often the time 



26. Dlscupsioiis ^wittr Che -rlass 
^/as '*a Kticjle. • 

,27/ Ther^'^r^ opportuniti?es 
for ^irdepeadenf* study. 

28/ Th^ class if broke^n 
dawTi for sm|tll group^ 
^is'^cussions^ 



3 ( 



4 
4 



Who Should have tih,e m^ri responsibility in dealin;* with each of the 
followiltg prpblems? (Cirqle one number for each ^uestlcm^) \ 



29. Student arrives lat^ for' class ' 



lassi^om teacher 
"Guidance Counsellor 
<C Principal'^ 
^Tarents ' 
• No-one should deal with-it 

Other (Please specify.) 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
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uSeoHon 1: ^ About this Class (aon%'d) ^ 
^ • \ / , ' • ■ ' , 

Who shoVild'have fehe majya* respo^dl^)ility In dealing with each of the 
• following problems? (Circle otte number for each question.) 

36, Student ^kips class' ^ ' ^ 

"X . Classroom, teacher , ' 1 * ^ 



Guidance Counsellor , 2 

-/ — 

.Principal .> . 3 

^/ 

Parents' ^ 

No-one shftul^^deal with it, 5 

Other. (Please specify,) " 6 



31. Srtdent falls behind in his/her classwerk . 



. Classr>pom teacher ^ *l 
Guidanc* Counselloir * 2 
Principal ^ 3 - 

Parents 4 
.No-one should da^l witH it. 5 

Other (Please specify.), * 6 ' 

32. Student disturbs tt^ class ' ' 

crassroom -teacher 1 . 

^ Guidance Gounselloi; - , 2 * ^ 

Principal * ' 3' 
Parents ^ 4 

No-one should deaL;.with it. 5 



. * . 6theT <Pi^e specify.) 



6 



33. StudeAt should hav^ more say in setting the rules and regulations 
of this classroom. 



Strongly Ag'ree . 1 
Agree ' r 2 

-Disagree " . '3 
Strongly disagree 4 
No Opinioqli • 5 



I 
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Section U About 'j^ie 'Clas^ (cont'd) 



I 



34. It is diffitult to work in this cl£l^s because the teacher can't keep 
the class unifier control.^ ^. . % 

. Almost Always 1 . * 

Often ^ 2 ^ 

. Sometimes ^ 3 ' 

Almost Neve^\ ^ 4 

No Opinion ^ ^ 5 ^ 

4\ . . 

35. How do you feel ^bouf the rules and regulations in this classroom? 

■ - V ' 

There are too many • 1 

They^ are *jyst right 2 ^ 

^ \ There are not enough 3 • ' 

\ * ' * 

*36. Please use the spac^ bielow to write in any comments you think are 

important about thi*s^ clas9 that hay^ not been covered in the 
questionnai|:e. \ 



SECTION 2:, THE SCHOOL, * 

/ • , ' 

37. Would' you prefer to attend a high school other than Bayridge 
^ Secoridary School? , ' . r 

' No, I woulcP rather stay^here. ,1 
Y^s, I would prefer changing^^fechgols. 2 
It doesn't matter one^'way or th^'ather.^ 3 

38. School spirit has improved a lot since we moved tvto the new building 

Strongly Agxee ' < 1 ^ 
Agree. ' • 2 

Diisagrae . 3 
Strongly Disagree 4 
' . No Opinion ^ 5 

39. What sorts ol school activities (e.g. clubs, drama, sports, etc.) 
'are you involved in this 'semester? State edcR act4.vity. 



• r 



4 
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SeotUin 2: The School (cxfnt'd) 



-40, What additional^ activities would you like to see at Bayridge' 



41. Whbm jii^ould you approach if you wanted to introcfuce a new activity 

\ i ' Student Counqil ' - ^ 1 

t \ , Principal ^ ^ ^2 

\ 'a teacher.** 3 

I ^ other (Please specify.)* 4 

42, '/How do your parents ^f eel about the current term, at Bayridge? 



7 



> ; ^ -.Very 'Satisfied ^ .1' ' | 

.\ " , S9mewh^t SaJijLsfied , 2^ ' * 

\ /Somewhat Dissatisfied 3^ ' 

\ . Very Dissatisfied *4 

' • ^ ^ No Opinion ^ 5 ' 

^ \ ' ' • \ . . 

43. Do you talk^with your parents about.,what goes on at school? 

^- ^ , ^ . , ' o 

: ■ . ' Almost Every Day ' 1 • , 

.1 Quite Often . 2 ^ * ' 

. . ■ , Once in a While , .3 



^ ' ' Almost Never • \ 4 

No Opinion * \ 5 

44. How would .you -feel about community ipembers (other than your parents) 
J helping out in the classtoom? \ 



\ 



I would hot liket it 1 

5 > 

' I wodld lik6 it i 2 • 

i ' 

Don' t know ' 3- 

It woulxi be all righ^ ' " 

sometimes (explain)' ^ 4 

45. How would yogn feel about ydur mother or father Ap^iping out in the 

.classtoom? , - ^ 1 I 



I would not like it i 

I would^like it . 2^ 

^n't know s 3' 

It would be all right; 
sometimes (explain) -4 



Section 2:. The SakoM (cont'd) 



46. How would you feel about community members,, (other than your pareftts) 
'Helpirig out in t^ey office or resource centre? 

i would not like It 



r 



I woulH like it * r, . 2, 

I 'don^^ow • ' .3 

Iff would fife all right; sometii|a(eso,( explain) ? 4 



A 



47* How would you feel about yijur ^m^ther or father helping ojlit in the 
*j office or resource centre? \^ I i 

•2 

-3 



• I. would not like it 

\ 

• I would li^e it\ 



I don' t knc^ *\ - 
It would be all right sometimes (explain) 4 



48, How w^ld you feel about having the* school^ open 'nights and weekends 
for use by tHe ••■munity? * , ' . 



1 
2 
3 



I would not like it 
I would like it 
I don' t know _ \ 



SECTION Z: THE BUILDING 



49. How^lo^Vow feel about open-area classes (as -cqmpar'ed to those* in 
"closed", or standard classrooms)? 



Comments; 



I prefer them ^ • , ' • 1 

I ^on**t: see much difference * ' 2 

1 don't Ifke them as veil " 3/ 

'I don't have at^^claases in open areas 4 



f 



\ 
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Beotipn 2: The Bidlding ((Xmt^dl 



50^. .In which area of the^s«boql do you prefer to spen^t your free pej^od? 



Resource 'Centre 
Other' instruction area 
Away from the-scrtool 
Around the ftor^t entrance 
MaII area ' * * 
Other XPleas|?^specify. ) 



51* How do you usually si^en^ your free period •* 

^^^^ 



Talking with friends- 
Doing' my homework 
Working on projects 
/Talking witK staff 
Other "(Please describe.) 



1 

2 
3 
4- 
5 

■r 

6 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 




52<^ How often do you use the ma-terlals of the -resource centre (e.g. 
books, records, magazines, etc.)? 



Almost every day* 
At least once a week 
0cc9sionally 

* 

Never 



1 , 
2 
3 
4 



53.. Dp you feel free to ask for help In finding and/or using material 
in the resource centre? ' ' . 



I 



Very free 
Somewhat" free 

<-> Slightly -free'- 
Nat afc all free 

• No' Opl^nlon 



1 
2 
5 



54., Can you tliink o\ any additional types of materials that youVould 
' like tQ see plated in the resource centre?' (Please spiecify.) 



55. Are there any specific dtems (e.g. a particyular^ecotd or book) that 
you would like to see placed in the resource centre?* (Please list 
these items/) , ^ . • • 
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Seotu>n 3: The Building }^pkk^d) 



56, What was the biggest change fi>r 5^ou wh^n the school moved from K.C.V.I 
into the liew building? ^ ^ 



57. How do yau feel about the rules and regulations in the school now? 

There are too many 1 . ^ 

. . They are just right * * 2 . * 

\ ' * , There are not enough 3 • ' ' » 

58.. Who is ^chiefly responsible for deciding what the rules will be? 

Principal • ' ^ 1 * 

Individual teachers 2 
Students 3 
Staff Committees 4 * • 

\ Don't know» i 5 * 

59. . Do. you^.think that there should be student participation on staff ^ 

committees which might meet ^o establish and discuss school policy? 

' ' ^ Yes ^ I 1 

• No i 2 

No Opinion . 3 ^ 

60. Students at Bayridge Have erfcugh influence in the setting of school 
rules and regulations. j 

i ' ''^ ' . ^ [ 

^ ' Sti*©ngly Agree. ■ a ' 

A^ree i 2 ^ / 

"Disagree 3 

S.trongly Disagree » 4 . , 

' No Opinion , 5 . > . • 

61. How, if at all, have studet}ts at Bayjridge tried to influence the 
setting ^f 8cho,ol rules and regulatiohs? (Please answer in your 
own words.) 



62. What should happen to a student who is' caught .causing serious 
damag'fe to the school building? 



63, ' Compared to other schools, how much freedom do you think the* students 
at Bayridge have?" . ^ . , 
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SECTION 5; THE SCHOOL 'PROGRAM , ^ * / . J ^ i ^* 

, . ' : ' 

64. Are you satisfied with thfe variety of courses offered at this s^chool? 

It 

Very Satisfied :* • ^1 ^ ^ 

' . Somewhat Satisfied ^ 2 . ' ^ . ' 

SomeWhat Dissatisfied 3 . - 
• • Verv Dissatisfied 4 ■ . • - 

* ' 'No Op(^i9n ' 5 ^ ^ , ^ - 

65. Are there any other courses whi<:h you would like to see offered? . . 

Yes ^ \ l ' 

No ' * 2 ' 

No Opinion^ ' : 3 ' • ^ ^ ' • 

If yes , ^j) lease* descri-be briefly. 

66. .4Who was the main source of help in thf choice of your overall 
" pixjgram for this year? ' 

. My parents f I 
Friends ^ 2 

Guidance Ck)unsellor ' 3 
^ ~" Nobody helped 4 

Other (Please specify.) 5 

67. Do you feel that you had enough assistance in choosing your courses 
fqt next year? « . . , 

^ Yes • • -a ^ 

No ^ '\ r 2 

No Opinion • ^ 3 ' 

•/ . ' • 

If no', from whom would you have liked to receive additional^help? 

_ I, , — ^ , I 

68. Wtyat was th« main considejf^ion in choo&ing *this program? 

Future employment 1 

Further education ' ,2 • * 

» — ■ / • 

I -chose courses that I ^ 

thought would be easy. 3 * . . ' 

I c*hose courses (tha^t 
interest me. 

Other ( 



J 




r. 
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Section's: 'The School FvogfUfh (dont'd) . - * ' 

69. In general , vjiow free do •you feel to approach the school coimseller^- - 
* if yop have any sphool-related of personal problem? • 

Very free ' 1 * . » , 

* ' Somewhat free ' 2 . 

' Slightly free . 3 ' - ' 

' ' Not at all free 4 , ^ * ' ^ ^ ^ 

^ No Opinion ,5 • 

170. .How much confidence and trust do you have in the guidance counsellor?' I 

r 

, 1 Ver^ little > ' ^ 

/ ^ Some ► 2 

XJaite a bit - 3 
• * • A great deal • 4 • ^ 

tio Opinion . . 5 * ^ 

^ / ► . 

71. Have you personally met with the school counse-llor this schcJol j^ar ^ 
for any of the following reasons? (Cirple one number item.) 





Yes 


No 


- timetable ''problelfis / ' • 


l'"* 


2 


* 

- eHuc^ional plapning 


1 • 




* • 
~ career plaftning P • 


- 1 




" to share ii^ a groups discussion 


1 


2 • 


- personal concerns • 


1 


2 


- other (Please specify.) ' 

* 


• 1 


2 


• 


✓ 





72, la there .anything else^ou woulcf like to^ see ^the* couilsellor doing 
for students? - ^ , \ , > 

Yes N i , , 

^ • ' \ . . No ' ^ . ^ ^-2 

No Opinion' 3*^" • 

^ » ^« . • 

If yes, please cjescrib^ briefly, x 

7 ^ • ■ ' " 

73. How many tides this semester have you m^ with the school counsellor? 



J 
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^ SECTION 6: THE PRINCIPAL 



74, •In general^ how^free do you' feel to approach the- Principal of Bayridg 

4 



Very free * 
Somewhat free 
•Slightly free ^ 
' Not at all free 
No Opinion 



I 
2 
3 
4 
5 



75. How many, times Jthis semester have you personally talked with the 
Principal? * ' . " ' 



76. Is the Principle fair and understanding iti hi$^* treatment of gtudepts 
who* have been •acrciis'ed of doing something wrong? ^ 



Very, fair \ 
Somewhat fair 
Slightly fair 
Not at ,all, fair 
No Opini6n 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



77/. Do you think the Principal takes into account. the students'' point* 
f of view when decisions are Tftade,al)out school matters? 



r 



i^lmo&t Always 
Often* s 
Sometimes 
Almost Never 
No Opinion 
I 



1 
2 
3* 

4 " 
5 



* 9. 



SECTION 7: MISCELLANEOUS • , , ^ 

78. If I had jmy way, I wouldn't tother gping to school at aril. 



Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 
No Opinion 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



79. The" thing' that J like most about going to' school is 
.>^he sentence.) 



(Complete 



21B4 



Seotion 7: .MUGellaneous ^<hnt'*<MJ' ' - ^ k"^*' * • , ^ ' 

80. The thlng^ that 'I *dl$tlke .inpst 'about agoing tcf scljool . is,,. . ." .(Complete 
the sentence.) ' ' ^- * ^-w * • ' . -< * 



4 v^^ 



81. *Are yp^* malW or female? ^ ' 



Male ^ 1 

Female ' 2 • 



* (Soirfe people believe that ma\es and female^ have different ideas * 
about^ pertain' things.' We would ^pjkejgo find out whether or nat 
this is true about the q.uestions ^e l^e^asRed.) . • * 

82. What* do yoii think Q^thisf questionnaire and projec^t? 



I* 



0 . 



< ■ - • ' ■ < • , » 



T^NK YOU FOR *OUR TIME A»D CO-OPERATION 



Appendix C 




PARENT^QUESTIONNAIRE: MAY 1^74' ^ • ' ' ^ ' ' ' . ' 

- \ 

* ' ^ A. ' PARENTS' /^TIVITIES'IN PmSENT SCHOOL (OF CfHILD^WHp WILL BE GOING 
TO BAYRIVGS^CONDAPY) ^ . . s 

* . . ' ' 

. The following questioti^ concern your relationahip with the school ' 
your child is- presently, attending . , If you ha*! more than one child * 
going to Bayridge nexf year, choose ane of th4m, and andj^er 'all. 
• • ' . questibns for j.ust. that one child dpij his^or her present school, 

la) Is there a hdme.^and school or^parent association at/youir sc^ol? ^ 
•'Circle , the numbef whiih represerfts yodt Response. ' n 

4 , , r, , .yes ^ ^ M 

^ .2. .....no, , - ^ , 

^ 3 don* t know , - ^ 

'%^)* If yes, are you m member^ ^ ^ . 

J 1 * . , * , ,yes * ♦ 

- ^ ^ J f 0 ^ • 



t* c) If yes, cifcie-T^ne number whicl). best , describes your involvement^^ 

d 11 ./•Wmember ©f a coBimittee; hold an office 
. ; 2 attend most of the^meetings 



3, .'attend some me^tingsn 

4* .seldom or-never attend meetings ^ 



?2a) In general, when you visit the school to* talk with the principaj. or 
a teacher, is your visit at your own initiative, or is it at the 
' .'school's invitation? Circle one . 

• ~ • . / • 

#i 1 usually it is at my own initiative 
2. . .usually it is af the school's invitation 

r\ . ^ * " ^ 

^) How many, times during this present school year have you visited the 
scSiool in orcjer to talk with a teacher or principle ? Circle one 
number. 



\ 



/ ■ 

' 1 never 



i. . » . r . • lltrVC J. ♦ » 

2 once , ' . 

3 twice* 

4 three, times or more ' * 

\'3a) - Have you visited ypur child's schooLvduring tfie present school year 
• for any other reason (beside talking to the prin^i^ipal or teacher)?* 

1 yes ^ 

■ ' 2:;....nc^' 

b) 'If yes, circle the niinbers which describe your reaffqn(s) for the 
vi.8it(s). Please cLrcJ^e all the n^bers which apply in your case. 

1 .. y. . .helping out in the classroom 
^^^.,^,---2^, ^ , .helping out in the^library 

X 3 helping out income other part of the^ school 

^ 4 attending some or the children's activities 





(plays , concertaf, sports) 
5. . .\ . .seeing my child/ about a private matter 
6 open house or parents' night * 



7 coatinuing educati^on courses (operated by the^ 

Board of Education) 

8 taking'part in anj&ctivity not relAjied to the 

day time instruction (othet than item 7 above) « 

9, other (describe below) ^ , . . ^\ 



B. DECISION MAKING CONCERNING "SCHOOL MATTERS " ^ ' 

, ^ In this section we would like to ask your opinions regarding the 
decision making process concerning schbpl mafters. We would like 
to know who yt)u think iKould be IrfvoXved In' the various aspects at 
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this process. People have very different opinions cbricteming thc^se 
, matters. Please ^ell us how yoy feel about than.- Your replies 
shoul(i be relevant to the deip^s ion-making process you would like* to 
see at Bayridge Secondary ^School. 

Who do you th^nk should be involved in the decision-making process 
^at the new schobl?/^ For each type" «f decision listed below, please 
indicate those^^o you think should act in an advisory capacity (be 
involved in . th^ <fis cushions or xfonsulted) , and those wh6^ 'should 
make the final decision (hav^r^ the power or authority). You may qt 
may not think that tl^e sajpe people should be involved in both of 
these vays. Please i^4icate what you think about the iiivolvettent 
of each af \he groups- in both types of decision^maklng by circling 
the number's fnrthe apprdpriate columns..* 



a) Who should be involved in the decisions about educational goals ^ ^ 
and object,ives for the new school? . , * 

. Should act in an Shodld be Involved 

advisory c^pacity in. making the' final 
' ' » . decision 



Yes 



i) Board of Educ4,tion » 
ii) Principal, 
iii) Teachers 
iv) Students ^ 

v) Parents 
vi) Other (write below) 

■'/• ^' : ■ \ 

b) ^ Who should be involved in the decis^ns about school^ rules And 
regulations? ^ ^ 



No^' 
2 

2 
2 

,2 - 
2 



Yes 
1 
1 
1 
1 

• 1 
1 



No 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



i) Board of Education 

ii) Principal ^ 

iii) Teachers ^ 

iv) Students ' , * • 

v) Parents 

vi) Other (wtite in ^b^low) 



Should act in an Should be Involved 
advisory capacity in making the' final 

decision 



Yes 



No 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



Yeg 
1 
1 

1 
1 

' 1 
1 



No 
2 
2 
2 

2 ■ 

2 

2 
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^^^^ 

^ 



c) Who should TTe involved in the de^c^ions abput grading and teporting 
-practices? . < \ ^ 



f 



_ J^ar-^ of Education 
ii) Principal. * ' 

iii) Teachers 
iv) Students 
vKParents 



vi) Other (write in beltw) \ f ^ ^ 




Should act in an Should be involved 
adviBoijfc capacity in making, tie final 
' , ' decisions 



No 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



Yes 
1 

1 . 
1 



' 1 



d) Who should make decision^ about ^th'e *cui:riculuin (subjects, course8\ 
and teaching materials)? 

p Should act in an Should, be involved\^ 
advisory capacity in'^m^king the final\ 

decision - 



i) Bpard of Education ^ 
^i) Principal 
iii) Teachers ^ 
, iv) Students 

v)- Parents ♦ , 
' vi) Other (write in below) 



e) Who should make the decision* about the best cours^^^of subjects 'and 

methods of instruction for your child? , - 

' : — r — ' — ' -'-V' • 

§hould act in an Should* be involved 
advisory capactiy in making the final 
I decision 

V 



\ Yes 


. No 


Yes ^ , 'no 




n • 1 


■ 2 


. . * 1 2 






. 2 






. -1 


' 2 






1 


* -2 


f 1 ■ 2 • 




, . 1 • 


• 2 

■ 

2 • 


1 ' 2 
1 • 2 • 





Yes 



i) Boar^ of Education 

ii) Prin«pal • : 

iii) Teachers- 

tv) Your child 

v) Yourself (and/or your 
spouse) 

vi) Other (write in below) 



Yes 
1 

■ 1 

i' 
1 

' 'l 
.i' 



No 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
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f ) Wh<^>hc>uld make decisions about extra-^curricu lar' activities for 
st yt^nts? . ' ' 



.Should act in an Should be* involved 
.advisory caj>acity in making th« final 

decision 



i) Itoard of Eduction 
i±). Principal^ * * 

iii) Teachers 

' • t. 

•iv) Students 

*• 

* v) Parents 
• vi) pthe^ "(write in below) « 

5a) Would you b6 interested, in having'some involvement in ttie makitig ot- 
decisions' concerning the following school activities? indicate 
your response -for each of the activities listed below by circling 
the number under the appropriate heading^ 



Yes 


No 


-Yes 


No 


' 1^ 


2 


1 


2 


1 


- 2 . 


1 


2 ", • ' 


1 


" - 2 


1 


2 .'. ' ^ 


1 




1 


2 


1 


• 2 

• * 


' . 4 ' 


2 


i 


2 


- 1 


2 * ' 


ft 









aj setting educational \goals and 
obj^ectives for the school. 

, b>. set^ijag^s^chcoJr-rules^ regulations. . . 

c) desigfiing grading and reporting 
practices , , . . 

d) ' ' the curriculum - 

• « 

e) designing the instructional program 
for your child ^ ". . .v 



Yes No Undecided '*' 



f) designing after hours programs ani extra 
curricular activities for students 

g> other (please describe^^low) ..... ^ ... . 



2 
2 

2 
2 



2 
2 



3 
3 

3. 

3 



\ 



5b) .Would you be willing to help at ^ayfidge? 

a) as a teacher aide in the classroom,. . ... . 

b) as a resource person 1*:^ the literary.*.. 

c) ii^ the office. 

d) as a resource person in a sj^ecial . 

» subject area=» .; r, 

e) in a continuing or community education 



ogram. 



f)rii aome other wa^ (please ^specify) ^ ; 



/ 



Yes 



No 


Undecidfed 


2 


« 


• 1- 


3 ■/ 






2 


•3' ' 


2 












2 


3 


2 


■ " 3" • 
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6. ' If^)K>u^elt there Was a specific ^roblei^ with the school program, 
or if you wanted some change ii^ it,.vhon^ vfould yqu contact fTrst 

about this? Circle , one- numlirer. ■ . 

. '' ^ 

1 '.prtncipal or vice-principal'*- 

2. . . .a.teacfrer or teac^hers at the school 
• • 3 the Director of Education 

, 4 ^meone on the Boarcf-of Education 



* 5 oth^r: / 

6. . . . . .^dbn* t know 



C. FEEStlUT KNOWLED(E CONCERNING BAYRIDGE^SECONDARY SCHOOL ■ 

7a) Whenvdid- you flr^t "hear thkt err would be a new secondary -school 
. .~ ■ in- Ba^dge? ^ ' : . . > . . , 



month 



year , 



*b) What was .your^ origiri^], ' source of information for tKis? 

■ , ■■• ■ \ . ^ 

% / Please cons*ider all of your inf^onnation about the ne^-s*chodl at ^ 
'this tlm^. , ' ■ ■ 

>.What^have been your sources erf information? Piea^ indicate all of 
* ^ your sources by circling * ttie' number-(s) 6l' the items which -apply to 

. . ^ ' \ ' ' • ^ .... 

• ' „ 1 .newspaper * articles ^ 

. ' , 2 newsletter (^) - frpm your, child's school 

3 newsletter(s) fr^m the School- Board 

4 meeting with Principal-, 5^. Joycl, at your 

' child's school 

» 5. >^ . atten<lance at-tihe "Pool" mee at Bayrldge 

Public School * ^ / 



6 your child or his friends 

7 4 ... .7 'Other parents ^ 

8 oth^r (please dh^scribe) 



J 



9. Which has bedffyour main so\irc^ of ii^cnnnation? J^ist ojfie. 
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; .; ■ ; • , ■ ... ■ t . 

10.^ The information' ybu have gainei i^egarding Bayridge ^Secondary ^hoJ^l, 
^ has probably given yo^ some general ^pressions about what the; new 

school will be 'like. Lue would IH^ Wm^ak you-about youi; impr^s— "N. * 
sibns. Bai^cally, we youid like to know whether' you 'think that the - 
pew school-^will be' typic&l #f other •rfecondaiy *schools» in*" the county 
, . today, ot whether, you t^ink thar there will' be somr ^"^fj^efences. 
Baae your responses on the information 'you now, have ceg^rdin^ the 
. ' school. ^ • • ' - • ^ • > f 

> A-'nuinber of^ sehooi-^sp^cts are Itfafted. belo\i?. For each on e'plii'ase^* 

• * V'- ' ' i / ' s " ' ^' ' ^, \' - v.^ • •. ' .\ * ' 

iLndickte thfe degcpfe. .to which, you may see t;hese^^sptBctdf di tW^'new . , ; 
* ' /• . L 4 ^ . • * ' ' *^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

.School- as beihg typical 6f ,or dif feten't frofe corresponding agpect'fe* 

.of the othier county high schools^, Fleasef circle the ^apJJrppriate 

^ ' nimher iir^each category. * * ^ ' 

'.- ■ Jr^ : 

-* ^ ^ ^ • * '.Eomewhafe * » Very ' , /, * 

* ' • TyPiP^ different . dif feVent - VhaVe -no. 

•\ . of bther from ipther ■ from other yinformai^ 

. ^ < ^ ^- * schools 6'choolai^ : ' schpolg^' . ^tion . 



*• - a) coarse of studies ^ . !• • " 2 \^ 3 / ' / 4 , 

N "^'b) staffing stfucture* • 1^ ' . -2 ^ i"^ - 4 ' 

^ c) sthool year*'^ W ' \ ♦ »* 

* * .orgaal^at^ipn . 1*^ ' . ^' • * i *3;^. / ?4 - 

d) ph^ical planft-^ - • , t_" .:^-^j> ^ - *2, . v , • . 3- . . 4 / 



e?- school philosophy • 1 t ' . '2 . 4 * y 



I 



f.) community involve- 



V 



. ^ qient . - v 1 ^ ^ ^ 2* ^ 1 ' 3 ^ ' . * ,54 

' ^ g) other (describe • ^ 1 * .^ > • ^ 

• ^ ^ below) . /I. • r . • 2 * ^ \ 3 • * 4 

r-41a) Are ^rou satisfied with the ancient of information* ab^Ht the new 
achool Hhich y^oil .hdvft received? Cifcle one number. * , 



1. .".very Satisfied • . ' 

2. .fairly satisf ied ' ^ 

.3. fairly diasatisfied * . , , j 
4.../..ver^ di3Qatrsfied ' ^ , ' * ' 
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•Ulb) li' there aijy-'fdditional information about the school which you 
I would liik^ to 'Ka^e? y^' * 

c) If' yes, -please specify belov: , - - . ■ « 

12. At tbiiQ. point in time, what are your main hopeal and expectations 
frpm\Bayrid^e Secondary Scliool?"^ • ' 



13. J)o you have any concfenrs aliout the new school? Can you faresee any * 
problems a^ this time? 



Note:' We would be happy ^to discuss with you >any of your concerns 
or to provide *any other information regarding the new school. We 
have been working cApsjely with Mr. Joyce, the Principal, ^i^d we 
shoald 6e able^to ai^swer any questions ^hich you may have. Mr. 
Joyce ;Ls no^s^ member of ou#| research team', but he has asked that 
your comifier^ts and snggestiqnp be forwarded to him. ^ Of course, yo 
name or other identity will be held in strictest confidence (unl^ 
you request otherid.se). \ ( ^ 

If you would like us ^o pontact you, please give your name and ^ 

• ^ ■ X 

telephone njomber here:- • . * - , 

■ t . ■ 



nqme * * telephofte no. times vhem v 

* ■ - ^,you may be 

i ' , reached. ^ 



If you wou;id prefer to phone us, please feel free^^o do*so at' 
547-2785 during busindSs hours. _ ' ♦ ' 



1^ 



/ 
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IX ' BACKGROUND DATA.\ 



i ~ ' ' ' 

v _P4^ally^ Ve would lljce to asK you a few questions abdut yoiltsejf . 
, Of course, these <Jq not rteflect on you personally, sinc^' we do not 
' know lyour name. They wlllTielp us to know the' kinds 'of people who 
filled out this questionnaire, * and so make the responses more 



meaningftjl. 

14. I My sex is: 1 .'male 

^ • " 2 f elmale 



15. -My age' is: 1 
' 2 



...... under 35 

.......35-39 . 

3...... 40-44 . 

"4 ..4>-49 .J> 

5, .' 50-54 

■e 55-59 



7 60 or over 



^16. I have^ive'd in this neighbourhood for:- 



i 

1 less than one year 

2 -one to three, years 

^3 three to five years 

4- . . .f ive to seven year's 
5 more ' than seven years 



17." The type of ^ommunity in which I grew up was a:- 



1. . ,.\ .tural -district oi?^lIage (lesTs tRan 2,500) 

•2. . small- trown (2,500 to le-ss than 5,000) 

3 small city (5,000 to less than, 20iliOO) 

4 large city (of 100,000 or more) ^ 



18. The ages of my children arel 



Boys 



Gitls 
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How importal;it c}o you think it is , for your children. to have post- 
secondary education in order to be •successful? 

1 it is the most important factoV for sucj:e68 

2. fairly important ^ * . * 

3 somewhat important, other factors being at 

' least as important 

4 unimportant, many other factbi^s being much more 



^ ^ important. / 



P]b6ase use the space below to write in any comments you wish to 
make about this quest^ionnaire. , You may lilce to comment further 
about some of the quest ioii^, or add something about the &cjho61 whicR 
is important to you ^nd we have not asked. abo^t. We af^reciate 
your comments.' 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH AGAIN" FOR YOUR TIME AND CO-OPERATION 
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^ PAlBNT QUESTIONNAIRE I APRIL 1975 
A. . PARES SCHOOL' COMMUIUCATION 



i H 



(Please CIRCLE one/nutober for each question.) . ^ ^ 

1. Have you telephony the schoo-l this seme&t«-^tli-order to discuss 
something with aay o^^the following members of the ^chool fetaffl 



" Pr^ci 



Yes. 


No 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 







:ipal 
Counsellor . • " . 
Teacher (s) 

If yes, please describe your reason(s) for calling: 



2. Has any member of the schoo^ staff contacted you by phone or in 
person this semester for ai^ reason? 

1- • • -yes > - ' , 

2 ..no** ^ 

If -yesf^ what was (were) the reason(s)? •* . 

What was your reactioji to being contacted? 

3. Have you visited the school in th# new building this semester? 

♦ 

1. yes ^ ^ 

2 , no 

if ' • . 

If yes, pleas6 describe your reason(s) for the visit (sj: 



4. ^iJav^ you eVer wanted to contact the school about something but felt 
that you should not do so?^ 

1. ... , , .yes \ - 



|2- 



no 



\ 



Please CIRCLE one number for each question. 

^ * If yes, please tell us yo" felt tKis way: . 



^ 5. I^ general', how free do you feel /o approach the Pi;incipal In order 
to discuss school matters? ^ . 



1 . . . ... .very free * % 

2. . .^g^. somewhat free ^ 

3 '.slightly free • ' • r . 

4 not at all free^ 

3....^. no opinion 

'Comments: ' \ 

* 6. At the present timfe, how free do ybu feel to approach' your son's or 
daughter's teachers in order to discuss his/her school work? 



1 



1 very free , ^ ' ' ^ 

» 

2 somewhat free 

3 slightly free ^ . 

4 -not at all free 

5 ;no opinit)n 



Comments: 



X 



At the present* ti^me, how free do you feel to contact the school 
tounsellor for assistance .in academic, or personal difficulties or 
cofi^erns of your son or daughter? 

1 very free . • 

** ^ * , 

^ 2 somewhat free 

3 slightly free 

4. ^.%'. .>not at 'all free 

5 no opinion 

Comments: ' 



Please CIRQLE one number for each question. * • ' . 

8, Ift' your opinion, does this school keep parents well Inforded about 
evertts and activities that are taking place at the school? / 



1 very well informed 

* ^ 2.^ adequately informed 

^ ♦ 3 not very wed! infoirmed 



I 

^ 4 ho opinion 

9. How do you generally find out about eve«its and activities that are 
taking' plac;e at the school. (Please circle one item). 



, 1 newsletter(s) from the school 

^2 from your son/ daughter ^ 

3 other parents 

^ 4 by cont3(cting the school >^urself' 

5 other (please describe) 



10. Which method of receiving inforrnation do you prefer?/ 

11. Are you satisfied with the amount of information the school give^ 
you about your son'^ or daughter's school, work? 

1 very satisfied 

2 somewhat satisfied. 

3. somewhat dissatisfied. 

^ 4 very dissatisfied " 

5. . . .no opinion^ 

; ■ / / 

Comments: ^ i 



■ " 'i 
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15. 



^The following are possible areas of concern regard:^ng^ students'^, , 
bheaviour. People differ in' their opinions about w1i^|her pTatectSi, 
shOHj.d become' involved in the^e matters (|r- whether they are the 
school's responsibility only^ Please give your preference as to. • 

. What you would like to see happen 'if your son or ^ddughter were to. 
any of the following. CIRCLE one number f or ^achXitem. 



do 



I want to be 
telephoned, 
ab.out it on 
the s'aine day 



I would like 
%to hear aboyt 
it soon, e.g. 
by letter 



12. arrive late for 
cla&s 

13. skip class 

14. - ' be a '.discipline' 



problem 



miss handing in 
assignments ^ 

16. do 'below standard' 
^ work in class 

17. any other areas of 
concern. (Please 
specify.) 



I can wait . 
until the' 
report card 



■' 3 



.3 

3 



There's " 
no need 
to in* 
form me 
about it. 



4 
4 
4 
4 

•4 



r 



Whose responsibility do you' Jhink it is to work with the student* 
< involved in these activities Ih order to ^correct the problem' 

■ • " . ' 

parent s 
responsibility 
only x3 



parents should 
work with ,the^ 
school's staff' 



school Is' 
responsibility 
only 



18., arrive late for 

class 1 

19. skip class _ 1 

20. * be a 'discipline* 

problem / 1 

21i mls^ handing in ^ / 

assignments 1 

22. do 'below standard' 

work in class ^ 1 

'i 

23. any oth^r areas of 
cdncern (Please 
sp^ify. ) 1 



2 
2 

2 

2 



3 

3' 

3 
3 
3 

3 
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B. * PARENTS' DESIRE FOR ^TURE INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOL 
*this question is Intended toT#(«^jSj^whe?^^ 



— 

interest on the part of parents -to '"Bitome imvolved iti a daytime 
.voluptjger progfam. If therqj;i*||^ sufficient intei?j|t, a pfiTent 
' ^^VcNl^nteer- program w^yil^bs sefe^up by the school tlis coming fall. . 

^"^^f^^^^u^g;^ betintere^ted in being involved' with th^/tfchool in any of 
the jFpllowinI capacitiejs? Please cixq^le onelatfllber for ^ajph item. 



a) as a volunteer teacher-aide in the 
classroom : . . . • 



\ - 

Undecided 




JjJ helping out in the liJ)rary-resource ' - • 

centre \ , • i 2 ' 3 

"c) helping out in-the office 1 2 3 

d) . working witH students' extra-purr icAiar - 

activities (e.g.^clubs, sports, drama, 

etc.) 1 2 ^ 3 . 

e) ' in some other wdy (Please specify) , 1 2 3^ 

-25. Would your husband or wif.e be Interested in being involved in any 
of these capacities? >) ' * 

' w ^ • . ' ' \^ 

'1.' -yes , ^ , _ 

^ 2 no . " ^ 

If yes, please describe: * , 

*Z6. Would you be interested in the/formation of ^ parents' association 
o^ group? *^ * ' . . * 

r yes , ' " 

,2 . . ^ . . . no ' . . - 

If^yes, please give any idea^ you^ may have about how such an 
^ associatidtfor group might be formed^and what activities \you would 
like to see^§t;iindwtake: ' _ ^ 

> '■. • • \ 



Please CIRCLE one number for each ciUe^tlon. 

27. Would you-be tnterfested in meeting 'with a small group of parents to 
talk about mutual concerns and help each pther solve these? ^ ^ 

1 yea / 

^ '2. . .n . • . no * , • 

Comments: • ^ . ^ 



C. ABOUT STUDENTS ' • ^ 
*<i . * 

2&«^Do students at Bayridge have a say or influence on decisions about 
what happens at the school? 

1 none at all 

, 2y . . . . « some . ^ \ * 

3 quite a bit 

• • 4.. ......a great, deal 

5....... no opinion ^ ^ 

29. H9W much influence regarding school matters do you tbink students 
^..should have? • * 







2 






3 




4 




5. .'. .. 





30. , How do you t^iirik your ,son or daughter feels about going to' Bayridge 
Secondary School? - ' . , ^ 

. ' likes it a lot 

% 

2...' likes it somewhat 

3'. .dislikes it somewhat 

4 dislikes It a lot 4 

5 don't Icnow » 

31., What has been the biggest .dd-just^mtfnt your son or daughter has had 
to make since the tnove to the x\e9 building? 
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Do you talk wl,th your son or daughter^ about what goes on at the 
school? ^ ' • ' 




1 almost every day^ 

X 2 quite often , 

3 once ii> a while 

4 almost never 

5 no ©pinion 



How satisfied ar€ you with your son's or daughter's school work, at 
ayridge Secondary School, to* date 

1 vei:y satisfied 

2 somewhat satisfied ^ 

3. ...... somewhat dissatisfied \ 

4 .VBnv dissatisfied 

What order of .importance sh^tild t\e^ following educational goals 
have for high school student^?^ (Ait 'I'^next to the most important 
'2' next to the seconct most important, and '3' next to the third 
most important.) 



Knowledge of academic subjects 

Individual development and 
^self-direction 

Social skills through*Uqteraction ^jith 
other students' 



( )^ 
( ) 
( f 



PARENTS' SATISFACTION WITH THE SCHOOL 

How satisfied are you with the .way fSA..,^ooirJ^ now op«^t*ing in 
the following areas?. If you would liket5scji»nt on any of these 
topics, please do so in the space provided at the right. 



Conment s 



teaching of basic academic subjects 
(e.g. Math, Englisji, Science) 

1 very satisfied 

% 2 somewhat satisfied 

3, ^somewhat ^(Ji'ssatisf iecL:. . 

4 very dirssatisf Jed 

5. ^ no opinion ' 
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Comnents 



J 



36. teacher/student relationship- 

1 very- satisfied 

2 somewhat satisfied 

3* t somewhat ^4*S8atisfied 

4 ;v£ry dissatisfied 

• 5* no opinion 

37. school discipline ^ 

1 very satisfied 

^ ' 2 * . somewhat satisfied 

3. « • . • fiipmewhat dissatisfied ' 

4 very dissatisfied 

5 no oplrilon 

38. the kind oi student repojt jcard now 
used , 

!• .very satisfied 

2 ..somewhat satisfied 

3 somewhat dissatisfied 

4. '. * . • ► . very dissatisfied 
5. . . . . .'•po opinion * . 

39. the/type and amount of homework 
given to students 

1 ,very satisfied > 

2. somewhat satisfied 

3 somewhat dissatisfied 

4 '..very dissi^^f led 

, 5 no opinion 

40. the available course, of studies 

1., very satisfied'' 

• 2 somewhat satisfied 

3f somewhat dissatisfied * 

4 ^ery ^dissatisfied 

5^. .... no opinion 
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41. the extra-curricular activities v * 
'for students (e.g. sports;^ dances, ^ 

,^*club8, etc.)*. • * ' , 

1 very satisfied . ^ 

i somewhat satisfied . • 

3 Somewhat 'dissat isf ied 

.4 very dissatisfied 

5 np opinion ^ 

42. the longer lunch period effect this 
semes^ter 

' 1 very satisfied 

. 2 spmewhat satisfied 

^ / • 

3 somewhat dissatisfied 

. • . *, 

4 very dissatisfied 

» * * ^ 

5 no opinion 

43. the intramural program at noon hour 

^ . 1 vfery satisfied * \ 

4^ 2 k6mewhat satisfied 

^ 3. .... . .somewhat dissatisfied 

4 very' dissatisfied 

, 5..1....no opinion ^ I ^ . 

• * 

44. ' the Scheduled free period for' every 

student each day 

1.* very satisfied 

% 2 somewhat satisfied 

3 'somewhat dissatisfied 

4. very dissatisfied 

. 5. . . ^. . . np opinion * ^ , 

45. What Ite ypur impressions of the newjbuilding 



Cotnmei\ts 



S 4 
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46. Ovetalli the quality of educa'tion of f exfed^af Bayridje Secxmdary 
- School is: • . 



1 v^xcellent 



2 go<^d 

3.,. .... ,med,iocre 
$. .poor' 
5*,. . . . .-na opfnlon ^ 




47^ My biggest iconc'ern ^out the school is.....s (Pletfse describe 

btief ly. ) - ' ' ' ^ ^ . : . * ' i 



If you had the opportunity to change the scljidol in «ny/way what 
would yo4J do? (Plea&e describe briefly.) , '- > 



^ - J: 

... > 

E. T' BACKGEOUflD INFORMAflOU 



i 




sex Is: 



ly age : 



1. . . 


. . mal^e 


.2,.. 




' 1. . . 


; . . .under 35 




. ...33-39' 


3. ... 


i»(h44 






,4.'.. 


.'. ..45-49 


.5... 


". . . . 50-5^ 


, 6.., 


.....55-60 


7. . . 





V 



01. Please ngrThe space below to write in any additional coinments you 
may have about >nhiB school or about this project. 



thank' YOU VERY MUCH-fOR YOUR TIME ANp CO-OPERATION ■ 
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Appendix D 



• » 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE FOR BAYRIDGE STAFF 



MARCH 7th, 1975' 

is interview forcusea^on ^our perceptions of ways in which the move 
A from K. C.V.I, to the new Bayridge school building and the new organiza- 
tional changes' introduced this semester may have influenced various" 
aspects of school life. 

Two , areas of change that we might consider are-the following: 

1) changed physical setting (e.g. flexible teaching- areas^, ongoing 
constfruction, new location of school, etc.) 

2) ' organizational changes ' (e.g. timetabling changes,' additional para- 
•prof essional staff, etc.) > . 
We would* like to know how, in, your personal expefience , these twd 

changes have affec^^d' the following aspects of school lite. 

a) Y©ur own classroom teaching , • 

b) -Stuflent pehftvipur: (i) in the school as whole (e.g. activities,*^* * 
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"a^rit," feelings regarding the new build- 
ing, -use of free time, etc.) 

(ii) in. your own class 

c) Cpnmittee Structure's workings t, (your committee (s) in particular) 

d) Staff relations and informal conmninication between staff/staff 
and- staff /Principal 

e) Parent/School Cbmmunication 

f) Other ' * ^ 



A similar interview schedule was used ,for interviews conducted in June, 
1975. 

♦ 
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a)' Teacher' 8^ Professional Backgrcnind 

m ' 

A'cademic background , 

- Teacher training certificate (where?) 

- Teaching experience: schools 

type^ of communities 
subjects 
t length of time 

administr.ative position , 

-«'Do you see yourself as an innovative teacher? 

- If ^o,»what sorts of things of tliis type have y6u done? 




- Were these done*,- i) in yaur own classroom only? 
, , . • li) on a wide© cooperative 'basis othpr 

^ teachers, etc.? ^ 

" ' t ' ' % ^ 

b) First Information Re ^ayrldge ♦ ' 



let's go back to the first time you heard of Bayridge Secondary ' 
School (Western Complex) 

* When>and where did you heaV? 

-^What softs of. things did you hear? * ^ ' ^ • 

c) Time oj Applying for Positior^at Bayridge " / 

^ ^ - Whaf attracted you? , , - ^ ^ 

- How did you-see the school in the following dimensions: • . , 

1) The Bayridge Community - type of families ,»«tudent8, etc. 

2) The buildiag itself; interdiscipllMry poaslbilltles 

3) Staffing structure; teaching-learnlngenvlronment ; schol 

climate, e.g. discipline of students, .supervision and evaluation' 

of ,telachers , etc. 

* . • * 

4) Decision^making process - what sort of input irom teachers, 
students, principal? ^ . ^ 

5) Paraprofess^nals and parent volunteer. Other types of pHVent 
Involvement? 'Parent role',? 

d) Tithe of Being Interviewed for Position at^Bayrldge * - 

' - Did any of the above change as a result of your meeting with- the 

hiring commit-tee (principal, area Superintendent f etc.)? j. 

- If so,- how? ' ' * \ 
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rMeetlrig (May 15th) , . 

- Waa^there an Agenda? 

- Wharwere your^ expectations for ^his meeting? 

- Were any of .your previous ideas of the school changed at the meeting? 

- Tfile p:Ci#ctpal' 8 direction of the meeting: should it have been-mqre 
, pr less? . * , ^ V 

- Frontier*! w^s mentioned - do you know what this is? Had you heard 
of it before? What dp you think of it? * ■ ^ ^ 

- What Crbmmittefs do you see yourself being involved in? Do' you see 
any problems in the workings of these committees? 



Future Image of^School 

- Five years from now 

- General view « ^ 

- CoHyiunity involvement? 



X 
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THE ^SHARING OF SCHOOL ACCOMODATIONS*- S(ME IMPLICATIONS * 

During its first semester of operation, Bayridge Secondary was housed . 
within an older es'tablished idner-city high school. This was an interest- 
ing example of the sharing of tlte same facility by "two Cor more) separate 
•organizations. Some observations about the experiences of the two schools 
are record^ here in order to provide information to those who may be 
Consider ing shared physical accommodation. 

From our. excVn-^^P^fLth staff members of both ISchobls, it* is cl^ar ' 
that the expetlet^'e wad sTeen mainly in negative t^rms. From tile point 
rof ^iew of the "wbst" &chopl, Jthe newcomers were temporary and uninvited 
visitors. % (decision to house J^y ridge at this schb.ol had been made N 
by the Board qi Education. The host school had recently experienced a 
•declining enrollment pattern and this made it appear that extra space 
had become available. The school's staff and administration, however, 
had welcomed the declining enrollment, hoping that the available space 
could be used/ to provide a^Wre flexible program. It w^ felt^ that a 
more innovative use of the school's facilities could be'made ^f teach*ers 
were able to pursue alternative plans without having to give considerable " 
prior notice. This had, in fact, been haplpenlng during tjie previous 
two years, and the "jamming'^ of the school with Bayridge' students now ' 
reduced this flexibility* - ' ' \y - 

^ The host school had drawn up its timetable for the year somewhat 
eai:lier than usual, because of *the. necessity of identdfyfng- the space 
avail^le to Bayridge. Studenta had to be asked to indicate course 
choired at a. time which many felt was too early and this became a' pource ' ( 
of sooe strain eyen before the visitors' arrival. Bayridge was given a 
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a list of all vacancies around which they were to Resign their own time- 
table. A large sen^i-open areaVas designated for Bayridge us6l( in order 
to.pllow the new school to experience lome of the open structure which ^ 
the design for their 6wn school w^s to incorpotate. Bayridge, however, 

" ' • ' r 

chose ta use this space f^r-of^tce-staff room purposes, so that most of% 
the cla^srobm space used by Bayridge was, in feet, t^eirs^ for only part 
of the day. * ^ ^ 

^ Members of both schools agreed that Bayridge accojwnodation was poor. 
Teaching rooms were spread over'f&ur floors, often resulting Vxi teacher 
or students arriving for class late an'd otit of breath. Most rooms were 
not designed for the disciplines beii^g taught \n them; for example, 
French was taught iii'a'd^usic toom. Bayi'idge st^ff commented on the 
difficulties* of te0ching in such an environment.^ They felt very re- - 
stjicted by such "out-of-brief case" teaching and stated thajt tbeir 
programs had been seriously hampered. - 

The timetable was another source of conflict. Because classrooms^ 
were shared, the two-schools had to use the same period length. This 
resulted in a^loss pf flexibility for both schools. The host school, 
particularly, felt that their previously common practice of altering 
'.period leng,ths for particular purposes had to be constrained. The host 
school kept its usual "tumbled*! ti,metable and Bayridge found this-«ome- 
what unsuitable. Each school felt that their control over their own ♦ 
timetabling was considerably ^^^^^nished. 

^part from these technical differences, the members of botl) schoof^ 
felt there was a- deeped conflict in the form of differences in philosophy. 
The host school building was a historical one, and the school had 



acquired a reputation for maintaining traditi(in and high academic 
standards. Bayridge wa^ a new school and was seen as thighly innovative - 
and definj^tely mote relaxed ia "^iscipline.*^ — n . 

The hc/st school experienced S9m^.-^tfilculty in identifying students 
in common areas such as corridors. Teacheri were reluctant to speak to 
some students about matters of conduct, since they were uncertain as to 
which of the two schools they belonged. There was a similar^ problem 
wi<rti vandalism. The a*dministration of the host ^chool felt that vandalism 
^ had increased considerably , and that student ''control" was much weaker; 
J \than* usual. . They also commented that the public image of the school had 
deteriorated. because of > the behaviour of the Bayridge^ students in publicly* 
visible parts of tlie school; The public, they felt, was not awarfe of 
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the existence of the two schools in the one building, and tended to assign 
all blame to the host school. , . * ' 

As the semester progressed, the friction betfreen the two schools 
spread to some degree to students, taking the form of verbal ' exchanges 
in cprridors o'r in notes left^on desks. Although more restrained, ^ - - 
friction was also present between the teachings staff , and- administration 
of the two schools. # 

The Bayridge staff tended: to see the hostility of the other school ' 
as a. central problem facinfe* the school during itis first sen^ster. From' 
their point of viewj? the o^her s*choo>>^way inhospitab^^ to a degree they 
could not understand. They felt they were being used as a scapegoat for 
the^ other school' 6 problems and H:ommented aboyt "being made %o feel like 
unwelcome intruders** and being , subjected tp/'petty nit-picking" by the 
other school's staff,- administration, and even its custodial staff. 

Although some members of. the Bayridge staff fe-lt that these con- 
ditions during the first semester, had made it difficult to establish a 
school identity, others pommented that a stronger communiry feeling had 
resulted "in the f^e of adversity." On^the whole, however,, the staff 
felt that there; had been very few positive aspects to the sliaring 
situation. ~ * • ^ 0 

Alt4w3ugh this bri«f re|>ort teiTds to dwell on the negative aspects 
of the sharing- of facilities > it by fto means should be seen as an 
argument against the concept. It does, Jiowever, teach us about certain 
factors which should be considered for such situations. *Compatabiltt^^ 
of idedlogy would appear to be high cythe list of requirements tor 
tho8§^ who will be doin^ the sharing. Compatability pf the adttiniatration • . 
would be ano lker' important factor. The designation of individuals (e.g.,^. 
tice-principals) who could dealxwith* problems quicker and inmediately 
woul4 be helpful. All efforts should be^made to reduce the degre^e of 
physical and temporal constraint which the sharers place on eacji^other* ^ 
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